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ABSTRACT ' 

This handbook, is designed for use either, as a guide 
for anyone personally or professionally concerned about the crime 
problem of America's elderly as a text in a training course on crirtfe 
against the elderly. Following an introductory sketch of the Crime 
problem facing America's elderyr~a~de script ion is provided of the 
typical older American. Discussed next are patterns of crime against 
the elderly. The fear of crime and its consequences are addressed. 
After an examination of the basics of crimes prevention and victim 
assistance, guidelines are set forth for* preventing street and 
residential crimes against elderly adults as well as for ^preventing 
consume* fraud and con games. Outlined next are procedures for 
community crime prevention. Following a discussion of victimization 
and its aftermath, suggestions are gfv>en for meeting the needs of 
elderly crime victims, for communicating with groups oh the topic of 
crime prevention. education. (A related instructor's guide is 
available separately — see note.) (MN) ► % 
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Preface 



We, have written, this book for a broad audience, basically anyone 
.personally or professionally concerned about the serious crime problem 
of America's elderly. This would include people who work with older 
citizens on a daily" ba^is , policymakers whojnust make decisions about- 
fondina and program design, program administrators who are searching 
for ways to respond to their clients' concerns about crime, and students 
of gerontology (the study of the aging processes) and criminal justice 
It is meant for oTder people themsel ves, for those who are looking for 
ways to protect themselves against crime -and to cope with the effects 
of^victiorization," and for seniors who want to take action in helping 
their peers. Ultimately, the entire community benefits. . 

This handbook reflects the combined efforts bf a criminal justice 
expert', a lawyer, and a gerontologi st. Consequently, we hope that it 
is sensitive to .the complex needs of the elderly person in the*cotm^ 
munity. This handbook also reflects the collaborations of others 
within the Criminal Justice and the Elderly Program, planners and 
trainers, community service agency workers, and community elders. 
We hope. that it does them justice. 

• « 

This book has'been designed to stand on its own, or to be used as y 
the text in a trairwng or an introductory course on crime against the 1 
elderly. Ideally, this training of course would require sufficient 
contact or- classroom* hours, and couTd be offered An a variety of set- 
tings, §uch asin a neighborhood senior center, a continuing education 
program, or a community college. To assist- instructors in presenting 
the information invthis handbook as effectively as possible, we. have 
prepared 'a companion volume, entitled Effective Responses to the Crime 
Prob1em"pf Older Americans:-An Instructor's Quide .' It presents a . 
30-hfir curriculum for' a course on this topic. The curriculum includes 
recommenced techniques .for presenting the information in a classroom 
setting, including audiovisual backup materials, and local resources 
for each -of the various sessions. The Instructor's Guide , however, 
is meant to be used with this Handbook ; all materials are cross-' t 
referenced to- information in this volume. We believe that educators 
have available through thU" Handbook and the Instructor's Guide the 
basic .knowledge they need-on. crime problems affecting the elderly, 
countermeasures which have proven most successful, and the skills 
required to teach others how to provide anti-crime services to the 
elderly.'* • 

The material included, in this' Handbook and the Instructor's Guide 
is a condiration of information gathered over a four-year period by 
th'e start of the National Coun*i* of Senior Citizens' Criminal Justice 
* and the Elderly (CJE) program. CJ&'s work has been- supported by a 
number of federal ahd "private sources: fche' Law 'Enforcement Assistance 
Administration v(LEAA), -the Community Services Administration -(CSA), . 
the Department of . Housing and qrban Development (WD), the Admimstra- 



tion on Aging (AQA)Tthe Ford Foundation, and the Edna McConnell Clark 
Foundation. - . 

Since 1977, these Bgenci^s have together contributed overlive million 
Jollars to the support of a national res$arc|j and demonstration program 
aimed at reducing the incidence And impact of'crime against senior 
citizens. CJE was established ey the National Council of Senior 
Citizens to play the leading role in this program, which also^consisted 
of seven local demonstrations in six major cities. CJE coordinated' 
v and provided assistance to the seven local projects ahd,*with the 

assistance o 5 f the Behavioral Sciences Laboratory (BSL) at the'Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, evaluated their operations and impact. Th? demon- 
stration projects included four funded by AoA in New York' City, 
Chicago, Los^/Angeles, and Washington, D.C. and three funded by CSA 
irr New Yo^tsCity, New Orleans, and Milwaukee. These projects engaged 
'in a variety of anti-crimfe activities, including crime prevention . 
educa\ion v , victim assistance, hardware installation, security surveys, 
and the organization of, Neighbprho'od Match clubs. ^ 

The evaluation of this national program by CJE and BSL wa^ de-' * 
signeckto test b<5th the feasibility of operating ant-i-crime projects 
focusectan the eld§rly, and the effectiveness of anti-crime- services 
with agea\clients in the community. The results of this evaluation' 
and of others tudies in this field have been encouraging. 

Based on trase studies, CJE began to "spread the word" about 
anti-crime seryiceK/or elderly people. "One means was" through a 
number of workshops lKhas conducted for professionals in" the fields 
of aging -and criminal jyHJcQ and for representatives of aging-related 
community agencies. The goctf of these^efforts was to bring representa- 
tives of criminal Justice and community service agenqies together 
with, older ^people to formulate constructive plans 'for* improved anti- 
crime services to seniors. CJE then assisted selected agencies in 
carrying, out- the strategies identified 'under each plaa. , Response to 
the workshops indicates an extraorcfinary^local ,commi tment to mobilizing, 
existing resources in order to reduce the deleterious .consequence^ of s 
crime on the aged. 

Paralleling these_CJE 'activities over the years have been several 
research projects and, the publishing of some^O monographs, research 
reports, "scholarly papers, manuals, handbooks and guides. QJE has 
also operated a national resource tenter on crime agannst the'elderly, * 
which included the CJE Newsletter , a quarterly journal reporting .on* 
research, legislative developments, and local anti-crinfe projects. 

'< . : . . . > y ' >■ 

Thus, durirtg its Hfe span CJE has progressed from urvderstandi ng 
the basic.needs Qf the elderly for crime preverrtioh and victim assis- 
^ tance to designing effective strategies to mekt these ry?eds, 1 to. pro- 
moting nationwide and in selected cities the desirability of employing 
tho$e strategies, to helping selected local aW 10165 implement the ^ 
strategies., -Throughout this* proffess our motivation has been a commit 1 m 
ment to improving theauality of life for older Americans.' 



■ / iii 

J> ■ 

It is our firm belief that all of us in the comfnunity, not just 
criminal justice > professionals , must become experts in what to do 
about crTmp and its after-effects before real progress can be made 
against this threat to a peaceful older age for our citizens. 
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Chapter One 
Introduction 

r 

Think of Wiat would be the perfect breeding ground for €Hme and 
victimization. It would be congested, so that there would be plenty 
of potential victims andVeady opportunity for perpetrators to become 

* lost in crowds or buildings. It would have a high concentration of 
physically vulnerable victims who would minimize the risks facing the 
criminals. It would have neighborhoods which are deteriorating, per- 
haps in the physical sense but certainly in the sense of there being 
a lack of community spirit. We have these conditions in too many 
inner cities., 4 % 

The congestion and the concentration of numbers of people in + 
inner cities help create a sense of anonymity which may -be as he^ful 
to the criminal as it is distressing to another, innocent resident , 
The deterioration and even the "renewal" of neighborhoods often means 
the destruction of the sense of community among residents. . Friends 
move away oA new people move in. Houses are razed or public buildings 
anAfarking flots are put in. The residents who remain can no longer 
tell fellow residents from strangers* When residents cannot distin- 
guish strangers from neighbors, says Smith (1979), "their sense of 
r^ponsibility for the area contracts from the neighborhood to their 
own dwelling. " When this happens, fear rises and it's every man for 
himself. «• • 

Unfortunately, many of America's elderly live under these circum- 
stances. One-third live in inner cities. Fortunately, two-thirds 
do not. In fact, in 28 of the 50 states, 40 percent or more of the 
state's older population lives in rural areas (Harbert and Wilkinson, 
]97§J. But, as we know ^ and shall discuss, crime in one way or another 
seems to affect most olcjer people regardless of where they live. This 
is because of the reality of the fear of crime. Even elders who 
are not in high risk of. victimization are afraid. 

Most older Americans enjoy good or excellent health; they have^ 
no serious restrictions on their physical mobility; they have success- 
fully retired and have adjusted to late life. , Most olter people are 
vital and able. They want to help themselvesr they w#Tt to be .self- 
sufficient. They are not wallowing in lonel iness and self-pity as 
younger people may project (Harris, 1975, found that younger adults, 
overestimated by §00 percent the amount of loneliness among elders). 
In fact, seniors are concerned about^ real -life, living issues— .the 
problems of transportation, money, health, and crime. But dealing 
with crjme, especially the fear of crime, is made more difficult by 
others projecting or assuming inadequacy on the part of olc^r people. 
' This book is meant to 4ap the energies of older people and of those 

* who work -with them. 

* * 
In fact,' seniors are victimized by crime less than other age 
groups, but their -fear of crime is higlrer. Looking at the standard 



•categories of personal crimes (robbery / rape, assault, and theft) and 
household crimes (burglary^ household .1 arceny, and auto theft), we 
see low rates. of % victimization among the elderly. Of course, It may 
be that we are using the wrong categories and that there is an*emerging 
distinct pattern M)f crime against the* aged. Smith (1979)' suggests 
"that medical "gap" insurance and health insurance swindles, qet-well- 
quick quackery , bogus wbrk-at-home offers, home repair, schemes , etc., 
may be disproportionately aimed at older people. As he notes, how- 
ever, there are no- statistics as yet to support this observation. 
More to the point is that elders' levels, of fear of crime bear little 
relationship to their known victimization; fears are dramatically 
higher than occurrences. ' * ; 

Fear of Crime may be fueled by 9 number of social conditions, 
perhaps by older people's conscious or uncdnscious realization that 
they are considered "legitimate Victims" by society because they are 
a ; social burden. This is suggested by Reiman (1976) who says that 
victimization is built into the aging process. Fear of crime may 
also be fueled by media attraction to violence. Studying *the atten- 
tion paid by newspapers and television to violent 'crimes , Jaehnjg et aj 
(1981) found* that readers' and viewers' fears of crime followed the 
patterns emphasized by the media. For example, one newspaper devoted 
nearly wtwice as many stories to violent crime as another newspaper; 
more tfan twice as many readers of the first paper (64 percent) as 
rjeaders of the second (2.6 percent) expressed fears of becoming crime 
victims. While .nonviolent burglaries and thefts occurred eight times 
more frequently than violent crimes in one' city ^Jaehnig et a]_. notes 
that stories on rape, assault, and murder accouffffed for almost 70 
percent of its newspaper's crime reports. To be sure, these things 
heighten the older person's feaij; of crime. Self-perceiyed physical, 
emotional, or economic vulnerability makes things worse. 

The net effect of all this is that seniors, whether living in 
the inner-city setting discussed at tha opening, on a rural tract,, ♦ 
>or anywhere in-between, often cope with their fear of crime by limit- 
ing their activities. Fear constricts their behaviors. It diminishes 
their lives. This can lead to higher morbidity (illness) and mortality 
(death) rates.- The cpmmunity, in turn, loses the contributions^ of 
its elders; Medicare 6r Medicaid costs rise to p$y> for injuries ,and 
real or ima6in#d illneWs related to isolation; businesses suffer 
due to cutbacks by would-be consumers; even social services face v 
higher costs and expenses becalise'of losing potential volunteers. And 
so, we can see that crime against- the elderly affects the entire com- 
munity in some way. 

This book is intended to be an intervention, an attempt to get 
in and make a ^difference^r/tad so, we will examine the fact and the 
fiction of crime against the aged: We will discuss the realities of 
growing/older apd of cr'jminafvictimization against the elderly in 
order. to displace the myths that contribute to the fears. We will 
examine the patterns erf crime against older people, on the street and 
in the home, in order toaler.t people to real vulnerabilities and,* 
more importantly, to corrective, actions. We will consider the needs 
of olda*-vic tiros and Wijll propose assistance and counseling measures. 



Finally, we believe that increase* in crime prevention education 
mean improvements in the quality of lives for elders, so, we wi 1.1 
outline procedures for effective. training sessions. 

This bocJk 'addresses a serious problenfin the lives of the elderly 
—crime. Time and again, surveys have shown that many el«erly, es- 
pecially in urban settings, consider crime their most fearsome concern 
often ranking it above inflation, inadequate health care, loneliness, 
and other sources of distress in old age.' 

For years, however, aging-related public services have not given 
crime the same priority as do their elderly clients. Policymakers 
•have been slow to react to older people's crime- related~f ears. One 
reason for this apparent neglect is that crime statistics show that 
senior citizens are victims of crime less frequently than their younge 
neighbors. - , < 

* • Now we'are learning that these statistics mask some crucial 
facts. One is that, while elders overall are victimized at low rates, 
there are disturbing exceptions. The aged living in the centersof 
our major fcjties are afflicted at the same rate as younger residents, 
and both young and old are victimized at a much higher rate than 
"people in rural areas. Another* is that crime and the fear of. crime • 
' alter the quality of the lives of America's elderly. Statistics fa*l 
to show the highly- restrictive and tsolated lifest^es many seniors 
,have adopted in response to crime. Policymakers have begun to recog- 
nize that older pedple living "safely" as virtual prisoners in their- 
own homes are casualties, and should properly be counted among the 
victims of crime. , . 

Until now, there seemed to be few constructive things anyone . 
could do to reduce these fears or to ease the victims' distress. 
That pessimisTrt" >s receding as pilot and -crime projects for and by 
the elderly show that their crime prevention and victim assistance 
services work. . ^ . . 

The federal government, often through criminal justice agencies, 
has been largely responsible for putting these pilot programs lYito 
operation. Although the programs are few and reach, Only a small 
proportion of the population-in-need, they are a-step in the right > 
direction. The recent demise of the Law Enforcement Assistance Adr 
ministration, however, makes Undoubtful that criminal justice agen- 
ci* will remain in the forefront in this field. In fact, the end to 
federal funding of pilot anti-cr*ime programs will undoubtedly prodpce 
considerable attrition in the number and scoDe of such programs. ^ 
Furthermore, gi*en the current atmosphere of "budgetary austerity, 
progress in expanding the network of anti-crime programs for seniors 
-would not seem to. lie in mounting new programs under any kind of .* 
funding scheme. - " ' >• • 

\/ ' * -» 

On the other hand, it has been shown that people who work with 
the elderly on a daily basi s— nutfnition workers ,. area agencies on 
aqinq personnel, visiting nurses .-senior center staff, and the like-- 
can be taJght to recognize'and to deal with the problems of crime and 



fear of crime experienced by their* ciients. These professionals and 
paraprdfe^sionalscan do 'more than fill, the void. " The ,commurvity of > 
aging-related 'agencies, can be a great resource for continued refctfm-- 
if they can t>e effectively nlobflized* This book, is meant as a step 
toward mobi lrzation. " . * 

. Now thrft we hatfe explained why this book was written, We should 
say something about fiow it ,is- organized. 

* " v * * ' 

.Goafand Objectives , v ; " 

, r • r - • * • 

The goal of this hajdbooJc is to educate the. reader to^ recognize - • ■ 

\ ancf respond to the crime-related needs of older Americans. i"he reader 
may be a worker .in the field, of agin$, a community elder or family • t \ 
member, a criminal justice specialist, or anyone concerned about 
tlhese needs. This book provides facts about the serious crime prQr 
blem's affecting the elderly, those counter-measures which work besO 
and the basic skil Is' to^ provide anti-crime services to the*elderly. 

< • 

More specifically, the objective^of this book are to make the 
reader more knowledgeable s about: 

• The major crime problems of the elderly as a class of citlze 
including their fear of .crime, the consequences of cvimi - 

. victimization, and the patterns of crimes ^pmmitted agai 1 

f needs of senior citizens which arise 'from the crime problem, 

including needs for home improvement measures, personal security . 
advice, infontiation on xon games, and frauds, and counseling to 
overcome the psychological effects of victimization. 

• The actions which both older people* themselves and aging-related 
programs c£m take to decrease the elderly* s'vulnerabi li ty to 
crime, to reduce fear, and to improve their chances of overcoming 
the effects of victimization. ^ ^ 

• * Other community resources which can be tapped to provide crime 

prevention and victim assistance services to the elderly. 

Consents • ♦ . v 

This handbook is organized into four overlapping sections: first, 
tjhe realities of agipg and of crime against the elderly (Chapters 
One-Four); second, chime prevention in the street, in. the home, ,in 
coasumer fraud, and in community efforts (Chapters Five-Nine); third, 
victim assistance , meeting the needs of older victims (Chapters Five 
and Ten-Twe>ve); and fourth, crime prevention education , Conducting 
effective training and expanding the network of trainers and the 
access of elders to information and advice (Chapter Thirteen). 

* In addqJion, chapters are intended to be free-standing. They 
can be read fend used alone, or if) combination to tackle a specific 
problem. FoV instance, Chapter Nine^within the crime prevention 
section, dears wi ttr communi ty* efforts ' i n crime prevention. , The'infor- 

13 
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mftion in tViis chapter and that in Chapter Thw*teen on conducting 
education sessions can be combined when planning a comprehensive 
community drive against crime. > ' 

* 4 m - 

Briefly, the chapters contain the following information';^ , 

Chapter One — Introduction 

This chapter raises the issue of they role of criminal victimiza.- 
■tion in'the lives of older Americans/TEates the need- for- ef feci ve com- 
munity responses, and outlines the bijfokls objectives, content, and 
methods. » 

- Chapter Two - A Sketch of Older American 

Here we provide a summary of the more important physical, social, 
and psychological conditions of this 'country's elders. The chapter 
looks at demographics, sex, marital ^status, income, health, mental 
health, and other facts of aging. 

Chapter Three - Patterns of Crime against the^Elderly 

This chapter provides data on the types and frequencies of criminal 
victimization against' the elderly/ Personal and property crime rates 
-are given. Sex and race of the /ictim cause variations from the 
overall low victimization rate of older people. 

%/ 

> Chapter Four - Fear of Crime and its Consequences 

Here we note that disagreement exists among researchers oyer 
whether the elderly' s fear of crime is realistic. Regardless, when 
victimized* older people are likely to suffer physical, emotional, and 
psychological stresses. The fear of these reactions to. crime may 
increa.se their vulnerability. 

ChapterVive- Introduction to Crime Prevention and Victim Assistance 

This chapter'gives an'overview of effective crime prevention and 
•victim assistance projects. ,It putlines the concepts of prevention" 
and assistance programs, practical components- oft these programs, and 
trends in program development'.^ 

Chapter Six - Preventing Street Crimes against Elders 

Here we -stress the- fundamental ingredient in street crime preven- 
tion, awareness— self-awareness, awareness of the environment, and 
iwareness of response options when in danger. We suggest general 
deterrents against street crime, as well as tips in foiling a purse 
snatcher, preventing mugging, preventing push-in robberies and rape. 

Chapter Seven - Preventing Residential Crimes against Elders 

This chapter examines the vulnerability of seniors to burglary, 
household larceny, and auto theft. It offers advice in reducing the 

1 f 



risk' of residential crimes, providing numerous examples of "target . 
hardening" and opportunity reduction. It contains many action steps. 



Chapter Eight - Preventing Consumer Fraud and Con Games 

We investigate a number of ag^-related factors which may make 
some older persons -particularly vulnerable to fraud. The two most . 
common types of fraud are discussed. We suggest effective individual 
and group actions against fraud.' 

Chapter Nine — Community Crime 4 Prevention 

Individual efforts in crime prevention are only part of the tptal 
approach needed to tombat crime against elders . This chafpter explains 
why community crime prevention i s 'necessary , and what is involved^in 
developing community programs. It lists effective crime prevention 
strategies for block or floor clubs..; 
. f 

Chapter Ten - Victimization and Its Aftermath - The Victim in Crisis 

"*/ 

•The psycholdtjical and emotional needs of -older victims may well 
be greater and more pressing than those of their younger counterparts, 
so this chapter examines the concept and stages of crisis. We maintai 
that the ability to respond to crisis depends upon the stressful ex- t 
perience itself and the victim 1 s experiences immediately afterwards. 



Chapter Eleven - Meeting the Needs of Elderly Crime Victims ^ 

This chapter focuses on meeting the older victim's economic, 
physical, psychological, and crimioal justice-related needs. Vte ^ive 
numerous examples of successful effo>ts by individuals, community 
.groups, and the criminal justice system. We urge greater advocacy for 
recognition of victim's- rights and improved treatment of victims. 

Chapter Twelve - Cojnmunicating with Older Individuals 

Communication takes place on two levels, the verbal and the non- 
verbal. This chapter suggests basic skills necessary at bottr levels 
for effective counseling of elderly victims. To help concerned family 
and friends, as well as aging-related professionals and paraprofes- 
signals,, we consider the characteristics of successful victim assis- 
tance counselors; we also provide tips for counsfling senior citizens. 

Chapter Thirteen -Communicating with Groups: Crime Prevention Education 

' We close by detailing the need for community crime prevention > 
education, and the elements of effective programs. These elements 
include planning a course to meet specific local needs and problems, 
selecting teaching techniques that will insure lasting learning, 
evaluating both the immediate and long-term effects of the educa tion,^ 
and expanding the network of trainers and the access of elders^tfJ 

information and advice. 




Readers' Aids I 

Each chapter in this 'handbook contains several aids designed to 
assist the reader in retaining what 'he or she learns from- the chapter. 

. \ 

• Advance Organizers,. At the beginning of each chapter, starting 
with Chapter Two, we will summarize the most important informa- 

' tion of the chapter. We will highlight its most siWi icant or 
controversial facts. We do this^o that the reader will have a 
"sense" of what will follow, and will be better able ^rgamze 
* and integrate the inforwatibn while reading. 

* * * 

• Tables and Figures. We have ixicluded these within the copter. 
We believe that these visual aids make the topic besffg discussed 
more rdal and memorable. 

. Reading and Resources, We hope that the chapter will stimulate - 
- the reader's interest, and that the reader wi 11 ,want more informat 
tion, Naturally, no book te}ls.the complete story on a subject, 
and ours is no exception.. $o,„we conclude each chapter with 
references and suggested readings in other books, journal articles, 
oroject reports, and publications. 

>> ". \ 

i * . • • - 

Reading and Resources 

Harbert* A. S. ancLC W. Wilkinson, "Growing Old in Rural America," 
Aging , January, 1979.' ' I 

Harris, Louis, and Associate,* W M yth and Reality of Aging in Ameri ca, 
Washington, DC: National -Counci 1 on the Aging, 1975. 

Jaehnig, W. B., D. H. Weaver and*F. Fico, "Reporting Crime and faring 
i?4ffle.in Three Cormiuniti.es .m.irnal of Communication , Winter. 1981. 

Reiman, J. H. , "Aging as Victimization: Reflections on the 

Way of (Ending) Life," J. Goldsmith and S. S. Goldsmith, Eds., 

\ P rime and- the Etlferly: Challenge and Response , Lexington, MA. 
TJ.C. Heath Sid Co., 197$. ; 

• Smi th, R. J/, Crime Against the Elderly: Implications for Policy- . 

" Makers and~Pfactiti oners , Washi'hgton^C: I he International - 
Federation on Ageing, i'y/9* - . 
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Chapter Two 
A Sketch of Older Americans 



Advance Organizers • 

• In order to respond effectively td the needs of 
older Americans for crime prev£ntion apd .Victim 
assistance programs, we need to know more about.' 
the elderly--who they are, where and how they live-. 

• Americans older . segments are^growing at faster 
rates than any other groups. For the first time 

in history, the average American can expect to live 
beyond the age of 65. 

< ' 

• As recently as 1930 there were as many men as women 
above age 65. Today women comprise the majority' 

of older Americans, and their predominance increases 
with' advancing ages; so while there are about i92 men 
for every 100 women between the ages of 45 to ,,64, 
"**the numbers drop to about 70 for every 100 above age 
' 65, and about> 56 for every TOO above .-age 75*- 
t 

• Most older women are widows; most older men are 
married. 

* » * 

• Most oTder Americans live in family settings or 

' ^alone--not in nursing homes or institutions— and in 
urban or inner city settings (although in 28 states 
40 percent or more of the state's older population 

• lives in rural areas); 

• 'The, majority Of older Americans considers their- 
' health "good" or. "/excellent," especially whites 

and/or upper- ingwne elderly. ' 

• Most elders' have no serious restrictions on their 
physical mob 1-14 ty. • 

- • ♦ 

• A variety of stresses, including society's stereo- 
types about aging, interfere with the continued 
mental health of some elderly^. 
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Introduction 15 

America is growing plder. Like most Wes^^n industrialized nations 
it is experiencing population changes without precedent. Older segments 
are gr<5wing more rapidly than any other. The "Post War Baby Boorl" 
an exception t*o a nearly century-long trqnd toward lower birth ra^s, 
has ended., And almost suddenly we are awakening 'to the ^'olct 3ge pVoblem. 

• 

% - The problem Is a new one. There have never been such 1 argejiumbers 
of older people. It had been the pattern for centuries that 1-ife expec- 
tancy ^pom birth for the average person would be four or five decades * 
and tha*fe only a small -number would survive to o>d age. Social systems 
like marriage* and .work, were built, upon thfs assumption. Now it's all 
changing*, and* 'the social systems are sfcil 1 , adjusting. When life expec- 
tancies weVre shorter, being an eljder was unusual and, potentially, oar--, 
ried importegrce. Today, for the first time in history, tlfe average 
.American can expect to become old; the majority of our citizens, black 
and white, male and female, reaches age* 65; and at 65 life expectancy is 
another 14->8 year^ (Soldo, 1980). The fact of more people 1 iving - 
longer is changing marital , family, and work patterns. For example^ . 
childrearing Occupies a significantly smaller portion,of atiult life so * 
that women, after their children leave home, have more adult years t 
ahead of them than they ever'had with children at home. And, for the 
first time, men upon retiring 'face 'the prospect of one-third' to one- 
half as many retirement years as years spent in labor. ? n 

These change^in pojttTa7i)Dn and yiMife patterns have altered 
traditional values and Support networks which reinforced the i^porUnte 
of-the elder. At the same*time* th^se 'changes have occurred so rapid/y 
that adequate, social responses — responses by the community and gove/n- 
ment-\are Still forthcoming. 

And so, we begin by noting that' the increasing cHme during this 
period agarnst the elder may be a symptom 4?f society ping through an 
"adjustment period. " Mith P ]d a 9 e being essentially re-e^aluated in :a 
society in ffu'x, older people may before 1 i kely .targets of crime. We' 
also note^thlftt the absolute increases Mn the numbers of ol^er Americans 
place'.greater and greater demands upon commugjty and government for 
.meaningful "services and programs for the elderly. . ■ 

This need for increased services, comb'ined with currently diminish^- 
ing resources in human -services, makes it 'especial ly important that w* , 
plan and deliver crifhe prevention and victim assistance services based 
upon a clear knowledge of the characffcristies of older Americaris--i .e. , 
'their traits, strengths, problems, and needs--a knowledge which- is ■ , 
grounded in fa-ct rather than -in myth. ^ ~ \ 

This task -is made more difficult, however, by the fact that our 
elders, besides being more numerous than ever before, are also the most 
-diverse Of heterogeneous segment of the population. And so, this chap- 
ter will present 'a composite of characteristics of older Americans. 
This compositeis based on information from a variety of sources, 
especially the Fact Book on Aging published by the National Council 
on the Aging ^NCOA) in 1978, a well -accepted summary^*? recent aging- 
related research andf data. I 
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Dfimographics 

The qrowth of -aging populations in this country can be illustrated 
by 'several statistics. In ftOO, there were approximately three rrullion 
persons 65 years and over, or one person. in "evfijx 25. By 1980, the 
number had Swollen to,24 million Americans, or one person in every nine 
By the'ti>r,n?f.the century, there will be 30-33 million, or qne of every 
eight persons. 'More broadly, today there are six times as many 55 -year 
olds, eight times as, many 65 year olds, and ten times as many 75 year 
olds as in 1900.-" -M* contrast, the, total population of the United States ■ 
has barely tripjed'in this time (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1976b). m 

What accounts for this tremendous grata? Three reasons have been- 
suggested (NCOA, 1978): ; ] 

• The high birth rate of the late si 9th and early 20th centurfe's 
created a large "pool" of people who mi^ght gr.ow old.. 

• The high immigration rate prior to WorlcVWar I further increased' 
thfs number. * . 

• Dramatic increases in life expectancy during the 20th century 
enabled many of these people to reach age 65 and beyond. , # 

The .last factor, the increase in life ex pectancy , has *ee J partic- 
ularly sianificant Since 1900, life expectancy at birth has increasea 
alnriximate v 25 years a greater increase than that of , the preceding 
X e's^InSrSinglyAhis 1ncrees£l1fe expectancy is due prim - 



n°v ^Seclinrnrinfrt'Searh'raierrnrio'the discover/ of antibiotics 
i c h o rear rSusly fatal yiral diseases ^ influ^a an pneu- 
monia, rather than to increased life, expectancy in the later years The 
illnesses of old age have proved much more difficult to cure than have 
the diseases of youth. 

Sex 

. women comprise the majority of older Americans and their >ed«j- _ 
inance increases .with time and with advancing ages jpver trme we see 

l r 9 if e r Si "Vd^ped to.69 to 100.. If Jjrrjjt tr«dj continue, 
?t is. estimated that by 1990 there will, be only 66 men for every 100 
women over 65. As for advancing ages, we see that today, wniie ™ e re 
Tre b t 92 percent as many^men as wo^etween the age 45-64, the 
percentages drop to about 70 percent above age 65 -and to about n> 
percent above age 75 (JJlock- et el-. -1978; NC0AJ978). 

uhat haV caused this significant change in the sex makeup of 
^er/ca's elder^ation? 'Primary j. It is simply t at^jen 1 
longer than men; ihe average life expectancy at birth for ^ en 
was 77.2 years, while for men it was 69 5 4 So do, 1980). Deferences 
by sex in life expectancy, moreover, are getting larger. °^° e * n y 
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body -jnoni tori ng may contribute to 'their superior longevity. 

Marital Status < 



. Most older women, are widows, while most blder men are. lurried. * 
In 1975^ 53 percent of older women were widowed and only 39 percent 
married. However, nearly 79 percent of older men were married and only 
13.6 percent were widowers CNCOA, 1978). Ancfther perspective on this 
pattern is, that for every man ovfcr 65 who is unmarried," there are four 
older women who are unmarried. Marital siatus 65 years and older is 
shown in Table 2.1. •'-'/•" 



Table 2.1 
Marital Status of Males and Females 
65 and Older: 1975 (By Percent) 
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Source: National Council on the Aging, The Fact 
Book on,, AG|ing, p. 4, based on data from 
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Status :T*AMonthly Chartbqok of Social and 
Economic Trends , Bureau of the Census, 
September 1976. 
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Ftirfier, sex differances in marital status become more marked with 
increasing age. 'By age 75, 69 percent of women are widows, while only 
23- percent of raen are widowers. Other factors contributing to the 
lopsided ratio include the propensity for men to marry younger women, 
and the higher remarriage rate of widowers. - 

' These statistics on sex and marital status indicate that elderly _ 
services are most likely to be for female, unmarried clients. Jf cour». 
this must influence the mannek in which services-including ant; -crime , 
services--are provided. For example, someone preparing a< crime preven- ■ ^ 
tion education lecture for a senior citizens group should be prepared to 
Ulk' about iSse snaUthing or fear of rape, two subjects of concern to ^ 
many elderly women. , > 



Living Arrangement^ 



Services delivered to older pers6ns shou-ld also take into accpunt 
their v sit anions. A^yL might imagine from the previous re new 
of marital status, significant differences in ^ing ar angemen ex st 
for older men and women. While the one most common J^ing arrangement 
for people over 65 is a liusbajid and wife living by themselves, a higner 
oe^centaqe-of older men than women live in a family environment 
nahtv-one percent of all older men live iri a family setting, while only 
58 9 Se?ce4 f o r women do. As Table 2:2 illustrates the percentage 

f^lderlmen living alone is much'higher than that of m. 1*. 0 d 
widow's prefer living alone (six out of ten widows live by themselves; 
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Table 2.2 

Living Arrangements of Men and Women 
65 ana Over: 1975 (By Percent) 
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Source: National Council on the Aging, The Fact Book on 

source. jg| ng> p> 21; base d on data from'lhS. Bureau oT 

\ the Census, Current* Population Reports , Special 

W Studies Series P-23, No. W, May,'1976, p. 48. 
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ratheY than with another family member (only two out of 10). From 
age 75, however, they are almost twice as Vikely to live with relatives 
as they were -aged 65-74 (NCOA, 1978). 

Obviously these facts contradict the common stereotype that senior,' 
citizens" live in institutions. In providing anti-crime services to 
older persons, information frequently will have to be geared.to the 
person living in an- apartment or house, walking into a lobby or down a 
hallway, or even going out to do chores—and thjs person may be espe- 
cially vulnerable because he or she is alone. - ^ 



Area of Residence 

Most older Americans Vive in-urban or inner city settings, but the 
highest concentration of elders is seervin small towns; the elderly 
constitute a greater percentage of the total population in towns of 
1,000 to 2,300 thanthey do in any dther sized community. And in 28 of^ 
the 50 states, 40 percent or more of the s-tate's alder population lives" 
in rural areas (Harbert and Wilkinson, 1979). These facts hold impor- 
tant, practical ramifications for service providers for the elderly. 
For most seni-ors, anti-crime strategies must be tailored to the unique 
characteristics of large, dense metropolitan areas. However, in small 
towns and in rural contexts strategies must differ, nftist not be simply 
a transplanting of urban techniques, and in fact can take advantage of f - 
the high concentration of older persons who may have time to devote to ^ 
community crime prevention strateg-ies. 

Data if ro'm the 1970 U.S. Census show that over half the elderly 
persons in the country— 1 1 .of 20 million— reside' in urbanized areas! 
And of 'this group, 60 percent, or one-third of all of our elders, live 
in inner city areas (NCOA, 1978). Compared to the general population, 
older Americans are disproportionately represented in these center city 
areas, areas which may be' suffering from -deteriorating housing, a poor 
sense of- cownunity, bad economic conditions, problems in transportation, 
and other conditions - conducive to victimization of the elderly.' 



Income 

Income is a critical factor in determining quality of life. Most 
older persons have low incomes, although only one in four is either 
"poor" or "hear poor" (NCOA, 1978). The majority, however, is living 
on reduced and fixed incomes, and while some of their expenses are also 
lower, many- expenses are actually .increased upon reaching older age,. 
Mo'reover, these' higher expenses are often in those areas most affected 
by inflation: food., housing, medical treatment, and drugs.* In the, 
current era of soaring inflation, many older people are finding it more 
and more difficult to get by. - 

Regardless «f" whether they liv&aloqe or in family settings, si^e 
1360 older Americans have had incomes about half that of their younger 
counterparts. Table 2.3 illustrates that this statistic remains true 
-regardless of sex or. race. In .1975, families headed by a person 65 
years or- older had a median income of .$8,057 compared to a $14,698 
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Table 1.3 

Median Incomes by Age of Head and Race, 1974 

'□ Populafio i, Ages 1W-64 1 ■ Population, Ages'65 + 



FAMILIES 



-Total 



Male-Head 



Female-Head 



White 



Black' 



UNRELATED 
INDIVIDUALS 

Total 
Males 

females 

t 

White 
Black 




$2000 



$4000 



$0000 



$«000 



$10,000 



$12 000 



$14,000 



Source : 



National Council on the-Aging, The Fact Book on Aging , 
p. 34 , based on data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-2 3, No. 59, May 1976^ 
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median income for younger families. .Elders living alone—usual ly widows- 
tend to haVe less income than those Living with families. They are 
typically older and are less likely to receive retirement benefits or 
,to work. Thus, the trend in recent years for older persons .to live by 
themselves rather tfian in families may mean increasing numbers of 
elderly will be economically deprived. v . 

Certain segments of the elderly population fare worse economically 
than others. These include older blacks and women. Elderly blacks had 
median incomes TrT J 9i74 which were two-thirds th£t of older whites; this . 
comparison held both for those living alone and those living with fami- 
lies. Older women. also tend to be seriously economically disadvantaged. 
According to 1974 data, 'median incomes for* order women were one-half 
that of older mer^-$2,642 to $4,961 (NCOA/ 1978). Elderly widows are' 
in the worst economic positions; their incpme has often depended on 
their husbands' Social Security benefits or private pension and is 
reduced considerably at his death: As,J ater^thapters discuss, it' become^ 
obvious that vulnerable older women living albne~tif ten can neither 
afford the losses that victimization causes nor the time and money 
required for crime prevention measures that have been recommended -to ■ 
them. - ' * . 

Income Sufficiency ' y 

The income" status of older Americans is only one "dimension of their 
©ficnomic profile, ?or a fuller picture of the financial hardships 
borne by this segment of the population, one should examine the rela- 
tionship between the elderly 's income and their needs. 

Two real ities--one encouraging and one discouraging— define the 
adequacy of income for older persons today. -On the positive side, 
people reaching old age today are much better off financially than 
their predecessors.' However, on the negative side, about one-quarter 
of the elderly population has an inadequate income level, compared to 
18 percent.of the overall population. 

There are various measures used to define ""poverty . " Data compiled 
according to Bureau of the Census guidelines show that in 1975 a. greater 
proportion of the elderly was poor--15 percent— than was poor in 'the 
total population— 12 perce'nt. Moreover, elderly persons living alone 
or with,non'relatives— a substantial group, as we hav^seen^were almost 
four times as likely to be poor as those living in families (31 percent 
to 8 percent, respegti vely) , regardless of race. These Census Bureau 
data are shown in Table 2.4. 

Another measure of poverty is one which recognizes that people 
I with incomes marginal ly 'above the "official" -poverty level still have . 
difficulty meeting the basic necessities of life. Thus, -the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare several years ago establ ishqgfan income 
ranking termed the "near-poor" for those persops w'hose income is less 
than 25 percent ibove the poverty levet. For 1975, if figures on the 
elderly "near-,poor" are combined with the elderly poor, approximately 
one-fourth 'of all older persohs--5.5 million—fall into those cate- 
gories. For elderly people living alone, 48 percent could be considered 



Table 2.4.' • 
Number an<j Proportion of Persons in Households 
with Incomes Below the. Pb,verty Level, All Ages and 
65,+ , by Race and Family Status, 1975 
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' f Source: National Councid on 'the Agi'ng, Th e Fact Book on 
/" ' Aging, p. 44, based on data from Herman B. Brotmanv 



."income and Poverty in the Older Population in 1975," 
T he Gerontologist , XVII, No. 1 (1977), 25, quoting 
U.S. Bureau of the Census data. 



poor or ne^r-poor (NCOA, 1978). 



The racial differences evident in the previous income status figures 
extend to income adequacy estimates: Although in sheer numbers there 
are a great many more poor whites than poor blacks among the elderly, 
the proportion ,of elderly blacks who are poor is almost two-and-a-half 
times the proportion of elderly whites who are poor. In lfcfb over half 
of the elderly blacks were ranked as either poor or near-poor (NCOA, 
1978). The poorest segment of the elderly population is black women 
living alone. Two-thirds of these women arfe officially classified as 
poor, and 78 percent are^atOeast near-poor. As will be seen later, 
these elderly are, unfortunately, likely victims of crime, 

.4 

Despite the bleak picture paTnted by these numbers, the economic 
situation for America's older people is improving. Figure £.5 shows 
trhe dramatic decline in the percentages of elderly poor during the past 
two decades. Between 1959 and 1975, there was a 7.6 percent drdp in 
•poverty among all If.S. families and a drop of 21 percent among unrelated 
people. During the same time span/ the corresponding drops for the f 
elderly populatipn were 21 percent and 35 percent. Thus, cmtij fairly 
recently, poverty among older people was decreasing at a faster rate 
than among the" overall population. This rap\d decline in poverty among 
, the.elderly has been due'prfmarily to healthy increases since jl 972 in 
' Social Security benefits. Unfortunately, this encouraging trend is 
likely to slow down as Social Sea*<;ity and other support programs 
experience cutbacks, and as inflation in the 1980' s continues while 
many older people remain on ft^xed incomes, y 

Older 1 Americans are particularly Jiurt by inflation because they 
depend on resources whose prices bear the brunt of'the inflationary 
spiral: food, housing, and medical care. While it is true that-elders 
iave to spend less on items such as education, transpdrtation, clothing, 
or'chiH care, it is'alsb true that these .differences are partially 
oftset bf the steadily incfeasinq amounts they must spend on necessities. 
For a e^jnp}e, a recent study of retired married coupjes aged 62 through 
69 founVthat expenditures for food at home, fuel, and medical ca-re * m 
Increased from 44 percent of their total expens^_ijjJ^73 to 51 percent 
in 1980 (Barnes and Zedlewskf, 1981). /WhiJe their income after 
^jfemeht'is reduced on the average by approximately one-half, their 
rWecW^or ^he basics do not decrease to the same extent. 
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Jhe majority of older Americans considers^heir health "good" or 
"excellent,/ especially white* and/or apper in|^me elderly." Further, 
most have no serious- restrictions on their mobility. More Americans 
are living long lives than ever before. The .latter is clear from the 
great increases ip the populations over ,65 and the dramatic changes in 
lffe Expectancy during the 20th century. In 1900, the average life 
expectancy at birth was about 47 years, \|hile a baby born in 1977 could, 
expect to live unti] 73 years, an increase of 26 years or 55 percent. 
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m Table 2 A 
Percent of Families andJJnrelated Individuals 
Below Poverty Level by Ageior the U.S., 1959-1975. 



1959 ^1 960 1961 1962 1965 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 19^0 9 1971 



J72 1973 1974 1975 9 



Fam: 1 i es 



Total population 18. S 18.1 18.1 1 7 >2 15.9 15.0^"j3.9 1 1.8 1 1.4 *10.0 10.4 10.1 10.0 9.5 8.^ 9.2 
(>5 yrs. and over 30.0 27.2 28.5 25.5 25.0 23,1 22.8 20.9 21.5 17.0 P. 6 16.6 14.2 11,6 10.5 9.5 



.9 



\ 



Unrelated Individuals 



Total population 46.1 45.2 15.9 45.4 44.2 42.7 39.8 38.3 38.1 >4.0 />4 . 0 32.9 31.6 29.0 . 25.6 24, 1 25.1 
65 yrs. and over 66. 0 65.5 66.2 61.5 5^.9 60.6 56.tr 55* 8 55.2 18.8/ 47.4 47.2 42.5 57.1 51.9 51.8 '31.0 



Source: Nationa-lyCliitficil on the Aging, The Fact Book on Aging , p. 53, based on 
data from U.S. Btfreau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-2 3, 
Nos. 57 (November 1975) and 59, (May 1976); Series P-60, Nos . 68 (December 1969), 
76 (December "1972)", 91 (December 1973), 102 '(January 1976, 103 (September 1976). 
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But what do the statistics «show a^bout longevity after 65? As 
discussed previously in this chapter, uhile Researchers have had great- 
success in controlling diseases of younger people, they have had rela- 
tively little impact on the major causes of death in old age--heart 
disease, 44 percent; cancer, 19 percent; and stroke, 12 percent—which 
account for approximately 75 percent of all deaths. As a resull, while 
the average person reaching a, 65th birthday 'in 1900 could expect to 
live another 12 years, that person re^gring 65 in 1979 could expect 
16 more years, an increase of only 33 pircent.. 

A common stereotype of older persons portrays them as frail and 
sickly. In reality, older Americans have a relatively Jow rate of "acute" 
conditions, and see doctors, only sfightly more often than younger 
people. "Chronic" health problems, defined as illnesses or conditions 
which- are. recurring in nature, are the primary health problem of older 
Americans. These conditions include: arthritis, hearing deficiency, 
vision difficulty,, hypertension, heart'condi tion, diabetes, long-term 
mental illness* and circulatory ijrcpai rment. 

- While 72 percent of people in the 45-64 age group have one or"^ 

more chronic conditions, the rate for those over 65 jumps to 86 percent 

(NCOA,' 1978). Moreover, multiple chronic conditions frequently ^frflict 

ol/er persons. As Table* 2.6 illustrates, most older Americans ha>e no 

jtfmTtatioii on activity. However, over a third of those suffer some 

\A imitation in, or are*unable to carr/on, a major acti vity due to one 

or more chronic conditions. The major Limiting conditions are: heart 

conditions, diabetes, asthma, ao<J arthritis. 
t 

-xThe elderly Suffer disproportionately from limitations in general 
mobility, and such limitations sre significant in terms of their vulner- 
ability to crime. While most older persons do not have serious mobility 
restrictions, mSmy are limited in at least one way. Almost 18 percent 
of the noninstitutionalized elderly have some mobility limitation, 
'compared to less than one percent for people 17-44 years olcLand less 
than 5 percent for people in^he' 45-64 age group (NCOA, 1978). 

We should remember /however, that in spite of these 'illnesses, most 
people do not consider themselves seriously handicapped in their daily 
activities, and a large rpajority rate their own health as "good" or 
"excellent" compared to others their age (flCOA, 1978). As such, this * 
positive outlook may make them, good candidates for action-oriented 
crime prevention and victinf assistance programs. 

Mental Health 

Old age is a rich, fulfilling experience for m^iny people^o have 
the resources to enjoy their later years. For others, it can be a 
. very difficult period characterized by stress and strain- For almost 

all, old age represents radica] changes in life circumstances. As 
. discussed, the larger society itself is undergoing a period of adjust- 
ment in accommodating' Unprecedented changes in longevity and life 
patterns. And so, many older people have considerable difficulty in 
adjusting to these changes. * t. 



Table 2.6 . 
Chronic Activity Limitations by Age and Sex, 
United; States, 1974 (By Percent) 



Sex /and age 



Total 1 
Population 



With no 
1 imitation 
of activity 



Total 



With limitation of activity 



Limited bOt 
not in 
m-jor activity 



Limited in 
amount or ki»nd of 
major activity 3 



Bot h se;je s 



Percent Distnbutipn 



Unable to 
carry on 
major activity a 



All ages 

65 yearb and over 

Male 

All ages 
* s 
65 y^irs and over 

Female 
All ages 

65 years and over 



100.0 
100.0' 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
' 100.0 



85.9 
54.2 

85.7 
50.4 

86.0 
56.8 



14.1 
4^.8 

14.3 
49.6 



14.0 
43.2 



3.5 
6.6 

♦ 3.6 
4.8 



3.5 
7.8 



7.3 

22. 1 

5.6 
15. D 



8.8 

27.2 



3.3 
17.1 



5.1 

29.8, 



-1.7 
8.2 



Major activity refers to ability to work, keep house or engage in- school or preschool activities. 

Source: National Council on the Aging, The Fact Book oafc-Aging , p. # 116, based on data 
* from the National Center for Health Statistics, Vital and Health Statistics,' 

Series 10,. No. 112 (Oct. 1976), "Health Characteristics of Persons with Chronic 
Activity, Limitations." / 
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These difficulties can manifest themselves in life cri'sis reactions, 
such as depression or anxiety, functional d>£turbances which may affect 
daily living, or even organic disorders. *Wlii le'.the great majority of, 
elderly people do not develop serious -mental problems, an "estimated 
13 to 15 percent of the elderly population live in what psychiatrists 
call "conditions donducive to mental illhess," that is, .poverty and 
near-po\erty, serious physical illness, or social isolation (Butler 
and Lewis, 1973). ' 

Regardless of the kind of disorder, it is e-lear thj|t much of the 
mental illness afflicting some older persons results from their Inability 
to cope successfully with'changes and .losses in a period which gero- 
psychiatrist Eric Pfeiffer has labeled a "season of Toss." This season 
of loss produces a vicious cycle: cvh ses owyiead them to isolate 
themselves, yet isolation can lead to increased loneliness and anxiety 
or depression. And the losses can produce not only psychological symp- 
toms., but physical bnes as well. Before attempting a review of the . 
losses which may threaten the mental health of older peofije, it is 
important to remember that diminished mental health may wKe certain 
elders more vulnerable to crime, and that the cr irae^prevention/victim 
assistance program may be important as a means of crisis intervention. 

.One of the hardest losses to adjust to may be retirement itself,' ' y 
for people tend to define others by their jobs. Those without jobs— 
whether' unemployed or retired—may be viewed as less important. For 
some elders, the loss df a job and its corresponding status can be a 
bitter one. Bitterness can give way to feelings of uselessness and a 
diminishing self-image « (Butler and Lewis, 1973). Depression, low 
■ motivation, and a general decline in overall health can follow. The 
loss of a job and a regular paycheck may also resul.t in deteriorating 
housing, a poor diet, or other inadequacies. In fact, studies have 
shown a positive' correlation between lower socioeconomic status and 
mental' illness among the elderly jPalmore, 1973^. 

Another loss' is the loss of status or«va*lue which old age stKfers 
in the- public mind. The low status given to older Americans is rein- 
forced by our technological, present-oriented, youth-oriented society. 
Constrictive stereotypes about physical, intellectual, sexual, and 
social functioning in old age aboupd in the media and elsewhere. 
Louis Harris and Associates (1975) determined that 60 percent of the 
public attributes loneliness and 51 percent attributes poor health to 
most people over 65, but only 12 percent and 21 percent respectively of 
Harris 1 older respondents said this was correct. Unfortunately, some 
older- people internalize these limiting values; the same poll showed 
that 35 percent characterized the sixties and seventies as the "worst 
years of a person's life." * 

Loss of status may create internal feelings of uselessness, but 
externally the elderly are hlft by losses, which can be equally damaging, 
social losses which' rob them of companionship and lead to increased 
isolation: the loss of a spouse, er of friends, relatives, and neigh- 
• bors. As we have seen, about one-fifth of elderly men and over half of 
older women are widowed. Research indicates that the death of a spouse 
is the single most stressful event a person ican undergo (Palmare, 1973) . 
t n n > 
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Physical losses which become more evident in old age can also 
have psychological repercussions. The more' frequent chronic conditions 
and los,s of mobility which accompany the later years may produce a lack 
of contro'l over life which the person is not used to. -And some physical 
problems are particularly likely to produce depres-sion. Significant < 
hearing 'loss, which affects men more than women, occurs in about 30 
percent of all older people and can lead to a nlimber of serious problems, 
such as reduced. awareness of-the environment and suspiciousness. One 
National Institute of Mental Health study showed a significant relation- 
ship between hearing loss -and depression. Visual loss can have the 
•same effect. Of course, elderly people feel--and are—more vulnerable 
to crime when afflicted by sensory losses (Butler and Lewis, 1973). 

" \ *» 
On some occasions this "season of loss" and its associated stresses 
can also le$d to mental illness. For example, the rate of psychopathology 
for persons over 65 is estimated at 24 per 10,000 as compared to a rate 
of 8 per 10,000 for persons 25 to 34 years old (NC0A, 1978). Because 
situational factors are t frequently the cause of psychological distur- 
bances in older people,' gerppsychiatrists like Eric Pfeiffer believe 
that emergency or crisis c#inseling can play an important role in pre- 
venting serious mental illness for seniors (Pfeiffer, 1978). Unfor- 
tunately, too often this need for help has been met with an insufficient 
response 1 . One major reason has been the lack of mental health services. 

The seriousness of the service shortage was evidenced by one recent 
study, which concluded that if current trends continue about 80 percent 
of older persons who need mental health assistance will not receive it 
(Butler, 1975a). The sad corollary to this prediction is that most 
of those older persons needing aid could be helped by short-term counsel- 
ing or crisis intervention work. This type of counselling can be provided 
by properly trained paraprofessional workers and is no* outside the 
range of services of a well-run crime prevention/victim assistance 
program, as we will explain in subsequent chapters. 

In conclusion, the first step in designing effective crime preven- # 
tion and victim assistance programs for the elderly is to understand 
the conditions—physical , psychological and social— in wtrich they live. 
This chapter has attempted a brief overview of the major, relevant 
considerations in these areas. The next step in program design is to 
understand the typology of crime against the elderly, that is, the 
patterns and -situations of crime to which. they are most vulnerable. 
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Chapter Three ) 
Patterns of Crime against the Elderly . 

Advance Organizers 

• In order to respond effectively to the needs of older 
Americans for crime prevention and victim assistance 
programs, we need also to know about the patterns of 
criminal victimization that they are subjected to. 

* 

• Overall, older people are victimized by crime less 
frequently than the general population. 

• In general, the elderly are subject more to property 
crimes, crimes* against their possessions, than to 
personal crimes, which involve contact with the 
criminal . 

• Sex and race of the victim and -location of the crime * 
cause variations from the overall low victimizatidn 
rates- of the elderly. V 

• Except for the crimes of rape and larceny with contact 
(which includes purse snatching), older men are 
victimized by personal crimes more frequently tlian 
older women. 

, — v 

• Older blacks suffer crimes of violence twice ai osftenj 

• and personal larceny with contact five times as often * 
as older whites. ^ • , 

m 

• Repeatedly, studies have shown that inner city elders 
are victimized by violent crimes at rates above the 
national averages for the elderly, and often as fre- 
quently as, younger groups'of urban dwellers. 

• When they are victims of crime, older Americans are 
more likely than younger groups to be injured, to be 
victimized by strangers, by youths, and by persons of 
another race, and to be attacked in or around their 
homes. These patterns reinforce feelings of uncertainty-, 
suspicion, and fear. 

0 
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Introduction N 

As we have seen, America's populations are changing. They are 
aging in the midst of the "computer age.." Yet, despite the many ad- 
vances in technology, health care, and other areas, older people in 
the United States are beset with numerous problems-. Many cannot 
keep up with inflation and are forced to live at only a subsistence 
level for the last years of their lives. Many are trapped in deter- 
iorating housing with no -avenues of escaped Others are restricted 
by increasing medical problems and cannot perform daily chores with- 
out difficulty. Yet in a recent national sample of America's elderly 
older persons said fear of crime was their most serious concern. < 
More people ranked crime as a very serious problem than ranked any 
other category (Harris, 1975). 

Since victimization statistics show that the elderly are victim- 
ized less than any other age groups, it is difficult to understand 
why older people are so afraid of crime. This chapter addresses that 
paradox. 

Initially, it is important to) understand the pattern of criminal 
victimization against the elderly.' Review of crime statistics will 
show that while the elderly as a group are victimized less than others, 
some subgroups of older persons are victimized as much as and even 3 
more than younger age groups. With a grasp of crime patterns, it 
will be easier to understand senior citizens' fear of crime and how 
that fear has had a major impact on their lives. This chapter ■ 
surveys the reasons for older Americans' fear of crime^ The next 
chapter will build upon this overview and will further explore their 
vulnerability to victimization, and the consequences they suffer 
when crimes have occurred. 

Patterns of Victimization against the Elderly 

Crime Rates > 

In- recent years, "there has been some controversy among crimino- 
logists *fid other researchers about the amount of crime committed 
against older persons. Some have said that the elderly are easy tar- 
gets of crime and thus have higher victimization rates. Others have 
said that the elderly are victimized less frequently than members 
of other age groups. This split of opinion is in, part the result 
of inadequacies in the crime statistics. 

c 

The most commonly available crime statistics are those compiled 
by local police departments across the country for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation's- (FBI) Uniform Crime Repor# (UCR). Currently, 
the FBI does not require police departments to report the ages of 
crime victims for the UCRs. As a result, many police departments 
do not consistently record the age of a victim, npr do they tabulate - 
and include victims/ages in their summary statistics. Other pro- 
blems with UCR statistics are that they are subject to reporting in- 
consistencies across jurisdictions and only reflect those crimes , 
which have been reported to the ppUce. And 'so, criminologists now 
estimate that this reported crime rep'resents only about half of all 
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Table 3.1 
Victimization Rate of Elderly 

vs. . 

' Victimization Rate of Others, 1975 



Persons/ 
1000 



150 
125 
100 
75 
50 
25 
0 



CRIMES 



Personal Crimes , 



106.2 



36.4 



7.8 



Violent Crime 
(Robbery, 

Rape, 

Assault) 




24.5 

1 1 1 ■ ■ 



Theft 
(Personal 
larceny) 



Household Crimes 



141.5 



101.5 



53.8 



Burglary 



58.7 



Household 
Larceny 



22.7 



6.2 

mm 



Auto 
Theft 



KEY: Wm 1 & ate P er ] * 000 e1der 



Rate per 1,000 others 



♦"Others" describes individuals (personal crime) and heads of households 
(household crime) ages 12-64. 

SOURCE: Original table, based on data from U.S. Dept. of Justice, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, Criminal Victimization in the U.S., 1975, 
. * 1971. i ' r 
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crimes committed (U.S. Congress, House Select Committee on Aging, 
,977).. ' _ 

For these jrSasons, researchers usually prefer data from nation- 
wide surveys conducted since 1973 by the U.S. Census Bureau for the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA). The surveys employ 
a rotating national panel of 60,000 sample households and include 
questions about all household members 1 experiences with crime- during 
the past year. Xhe'statistics include crimes people have reported . 
to the police as well as those not reported and thus not reflected 
in police statistics. These surveys have repeatedly shown that se- 
nior citizens are victimized at. lower rates than other age groups. 
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Table 3.1, presenting national victimization data from 1975, 
shows that for everx^najor crime category, the elderly are victim- 
ized less frequently than younger people. The data are quite simi- 
lar for 1977, as Tabled. 2 shows. 1 



Table 3.2 1 
Victimization Rate of Elderly 
vs. 

Victimization Rate of Others, 1977 



Persons/ 
1000 



Personal Crimes 




Theft 
(Personal 
larceny) 



Household Crimes 





101.9 




49.7 















Barglary 



139.5 



57.4 



Household 
Larceny 



20-. 19 



3.8 



Auto 
Theft 



Rate per 1 ,000 elderly 



Rate per T,000 others 



SOURCE: Original table, based on data 
from U.S. Dept. of Justice, Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion, Criminal "j^Lip ^tion in the 
U.S., 19//, 
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When the data are brc&en down %.o various age groupings (Tables 
3.3 and 3.4), it is clear that there is a fairly orderly decrea.se in 
frime rates with increasing age, a progression which holds true for \ 
both tousehold crimes and personal crimes. 

Thus, if one were to 'depend on these numbers alone to reflect 
the saope of crime against the elderly, 'one might think crime is not 
a serious problem for' older Americans. However, as we "shall see, 
there/are many'ofher ways of viewing the crime problem. 



Table3.3 
Household Crimes by Age, 1977 
(Rates per 1,000 Population) 



Age of Victimized Household 
Head of Household Burglary Larceny 



12-19 
20-34 
35-49 
50-64 
65 + 



Motor Vehicle 
4 Theft 



234 .« 

120.0 
91.9 
69.6 
49.7 



193.5 
169.4 
143.8 
95.4 
57.4 



26.3 
24.1 
20.2 
15.1 
3.8 



TOTAL 



454.4 
613 
2 

180.1 
110. 9 
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Table 3.4 
Personal Victimization by Age. 1977 
(Rate per l,0OQ Population) 



Age/ of Victim Rape. -Robbe'ry 



Crimes, of Theft 
Assault* (Personal Larceny) 



12-15. 


1.6 


10.9 


' 44.0 


16-19 


2.7 


9.5 


• 55.5, 


20-24 


1.7 _ 




52.5 


25-34 


0.9 • 


« 6.3 


34.8 


"35-n 


.0.4 


4.5 


* 15.1 


50-64 


• Oil 


4.3 


8.4* 


65 + • 


0.1 


3.4 


•V-°- 


m 




* 






TOTAL 



200.7- 

217.5" 

217.2 

156.7 

107 

• 7*0.2 
31.1 
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Typejf of Crime Committed against the Elderly * ^ 

There are two major types of crimes. Property crimes are those 
directed against a -person's possessions, as when items are stolen from 
the home in a burglary or when axar is, stolen. Personal crimes are 
directed agaihstynen or wofnen themselves, "and the victim comes in 
dtirect contact vffth the criminal. These include robbery, the forceful 
taking of property from a person; rapel forcible sexual relations; 
^nd assault, the purposeful injuring of someone in a fight. These 
contrast with personal crimes of theft; which include personal larceny-- 
the stealing of purses, wallets, or cash without force or the threat 
of force. 

. *> * 

V 

* While^cfer people are generally victimised less than others, 
their rates dg vary for specific crimes. The national victimization 
surveys reveal that the elderly are- victimized more by property crimes 
than by crimekaaainst.the person. Table 3.5 illustrates, in 1974 
the*robbery rate against persons 65 years of age and older was 3.9 
per 1 ,000, the rape rate 0.2, and the assault rate 4.9. The rate for 
theft, however, was 21.9, and the household crimes of burglary and. . 
household larceny were significantly higher rates of 54„4 and 57.9, 
respectively. The 1977 national victimization surveys show a similar 
pattern* (Table 3^). 

"The victimization surveys also show that older persons are victim- 
ized disproportionately for several types of crimes. Within the 
category of robbery, which is officially defined as the talcing of 
property by force or threat of force, the elderly suffer a relatively 
high rate of robbery with injury . *In fact, victims over 65 report 
higher rates of robbery with injury than do people in both the 35-49 
and 50-64 age groups. Over half.(55.*8 percent) of robberies against 
persc*£ oven 65 result in injury, a ratio which is the highest of all 
age groups (Table 3.7). So, although older Americans' are less likely 
to be^robbed, when thgy are robbed, they are very likely to be 'injured . 

In addition, for certain crimes like personal theft (i.e., picked 
pock^s and snatched purses), older Americans are as likely to be vic- 
trtmiHd as ar*e younger people. As Table 3.8 shows, older women are ' 
victims of purse snatching more. often than women of any other age 

group. , 

Variations in Victimization Rates amdng*tbe Elderly 

- cited statistits on /ictimiiation -of the elderly can be some- 
what 'misleading- because they do not reveal .an important fact: certain 
segments the elderly population are victimized much more frequently 
than othelw • Sex, location, and race of victim cause variations from 
the overall patterns of criminal victimization of the elderly. 

c * * 

A closer review of the 1-977 national victimization survey, for^ ' 
-example, shows that except for the crimes of rape 'and larceny with, 
contact (which includes purse snatclting), older men are victimized 
by personal crimes more frequently than older wonjM. This fact sur- 
prises many people wht> are planning crime prevent^ and victim 
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Victimization Rates among the Elderly 1974 
60-r i . . for Individuals . . . for Households 



50.- 



40-- 



30. _ 



20_ 



10.- 



\ 



(rate per thousand over 65) 



39 



4 9 



02 



57 9 



544 



21 9 



Rape Robbery Assault Theft Burglary . Household Larceny 

Source: National Council on the Aging, The Fact Book on Aging ,* p. 234, based on 
<SteJ[rgmJ : £AA, Criminal Victimization in the U.S> . Washington, D.C. , May, 1976. 
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60 *r 



'50-- 



40._ 



30 



20 



io_; 



Victimization Rates among the Elderly 1977 
... for Individuals 

{rate per thousand over 65) 



. . . for Households 

57.4 



0.1 



3.4 



4.0 



^ I 1 



49.7 



23.6 



Rape Robbery Asseutt Tbert Burglary Household Larceny 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice, LEAA, Criminal Victimization- 
in the U.S.. 1977. 1979. ~~~ ' 
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Table 3.7 w 

Victimization Rates by Age for Robbery and-Robbery with 
Injury and Percent of Robberies in which Victim 
Sustained Injury, 1977 

k 

Robbery with- Injury 
. • Robbery R^te Per . Rate per Percent of Robbery 
Age 1 ,000 Population 1 ,000 Population With Injury 

12-15 16.9 A 2.% . 24.7 

16-19 . Vs. \ " 3.2 .33.6 

20-24 \ 1.1 / 3.7 40.6 

25-34 ^ 5.3 / * 2.6 4 .2 



35-49 
50-64 
65 + 




/1. 4 • 
N--1.9 



31.1 
30.2 
55.8 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice, La£6nforcetnent Assistance ^ 
Administration, Criminal VictimrWrtton- in the U nited States, 
1977; - 19/9. " ... 
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/ tabled 
Victimization Kafe f or^Purse Snalfching by Age. 
' of Woman Victim, 1977 
(Rate>per 1,000 Population) 

Age, of Woman^ Victimization Rate 

12*15 ? . : " 0.2 * . 

16-19 / 0.4 

20-24 ' 0.8 • 

• 25-34 \ 46k 1.0 . 

- 35-49 ? m 0.6 • 

50-64 . 0.9 , . 

65 + * '-V 1 - 1 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance tfdmiais- 

tration, Criminal Victimization in the United States-,, 1977 1 1979. 



a/sistance programs. Table 3.9 reveals tfiat for most crimes older 
men are victimized at about twice the rate -of older women. (We should 
note that household crimes like burglary ar;e not categorized by the 
sex of victim, since the crimes are considered committed against 
everyone residing fh the household.) 

t While older men[are more frequently victimized thin' -older women, 
trends in victimization suggest that older --urban women are most vul- 
nerable to personal theft while on the street and to burglary or robbery 
while in their homes p (Davis and Brody, 1979*). 

4 

Rac4al differences among elderly victims are also pronounced, as 
seen in Table 3.10. Older blacks are victimized by crimes of violence 



i j, Table 3.9 

Personal Crimes: Victimization Rates for Persons 
Age 12 and Over, by Sex and Age of Victims and 
Type of Crime, 1977 • , 



(Rate per 1.000 population In earn group) 



Sex and aoe 



Crtaes of 
violence 



Robbery - ,, — 

Total With Injury Without Injury Total Aggravated Simple 



Assaul t 



Rape 



thpf! 



— r 

W Ah contact w 



tbo.jt ( onf *< X 




9,5f<000} 
16.122.000 
16.W9.000 

. 115.211.000. 

65 and over t9.2M.O0O) 

y 

emate 

i?-15 
16-19 
20-24 
25 -34 
35-49 
50-64 



76 5 
92 0 
87 5 
54 8 
24 9 
16 8 
10 5 



*0 5 
»0 2 
tO 5 
'0 I 

to 0 
joi 

! 0 1 



7,839.000) 


35 


8 


8,299, QpO) 


43 


7 


9,924.000) 


40 




16.694.000) 


29 


7 


17.964.000) 


15 


2 


16.810.000) 


9 


2 


over( 13.167.000) 


5 


4 



0 8 
I 10>1 
1 1 0 2 



17 2 
13 3 
1? 8 
8 5 
5 9 
5 7 
* 2 



4 4 

5 8 
5 6 
4 1 
3 2 
3 4 
2.8 



4 3 

4 8 

5 0 
3 6 



0 9 
f 6 
7 4 
1.6 

0 9 

1 1 
1 8 



1? 8 

3 6 
7 8 

4 9 

1 9 
3 6 
7 0 



3 4 

4 7 

3 7 
7 5 
7 3 
7 3 
I 0 



5R 


8 
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(robbery,, rape, and assault) almost twice as frequently as older whites. 
For~robbery, the rate is even Kigher--two-and-a-haTf times the rate 
&f older white victims. The ratios for crimes of* theft are much closer. 
However, for elderly blacks the rate of personal larceny with contact 
(purse snatching and pocket, picking) is extremely high. They are vic- 
timized by this crime more than any other age group; and among people 
aged 65 and above, blacks are victimized by this crime five times 
more often than whites. ^ 



Table 3.10 V 
Personal Crimes: Victimization Rates for Persons 
Age 12 and Over,J?y Race, and Age of Victims 
and Type of Crime, 1977 



(Rate P*r| 1.000 population in each aq* group) 



Race and age 



Cr1#s of Robbery 

violence Rap# Total Wtth injury Without Injury 



Assault 



Total Aqgravatpd > implp th*»ft ^TnTT^n^l d i thou! c wltt t 



White 

J2-15 tl3.388.000) 55 0 1 6 8 8 

16-19 (13.996.000 71 0 3 0 9 4 

20-24 (16.700.000) 64 3 16 9 1 

25-34 (28.617.000) 41 1 0 9 5 6 

35-49 (30.605.000) 19.4 0 4 3.9 

50-64 (28.806.000) 11.1 *0 1 2.9 

65 and over( 20. 297. 000 ) 7 0 MM 3 0 
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Slack 

12-15 (2.375.000) 69 2 ]l 7 ?3.4 

16-19 (2.280.000) 49 7 M 2 Hi 

20-24 (2.405.tM)) 61 1 12 2 10 I 

25-34 (3.571.000) 52 6 'l 6 12 3 

35-41 (3.751.000) 23 1 >0 5 9 0 

50-64 (2.916.000) 28 5 ^0 0 18 0 

, 65 and over(2 .001 .000) 1-3 5 fO 0 7 9 *3 4 | 

HRT? Detail may not add to total shown because o^ounjing Numbers in p»rf»nth»se% r#f*r to population 1p tb« 
'Estimate, based on zero or on abaut 10 or fewer sa*f>le cases. Is statistically unreliablp 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, Criminal Victimization in the United 
«. States, 19V, 1979. 



This brief look at victimization rates for subgroups within ^he ■ 
elderly population- shows that blacks and rales are especially vulner-. 
able to crime, wfth'older femaleslbeing subject to certain kinds of 
crimes. However, other considerations also affect victimization rates 
of older Americans. Where elders live is a basic factor: elderly 
■living within core areas of America's large cities are victimized at 
disturbing* rates. 

Location of Crime against the Elderly 

In crimes against the elderly, geography is fundamentally impor- 
tant. The relatively low victimization rates for the overall elderly 
population tend* to mask high ^ncidenc^^)f crime in certain locations. 
These are the inner areas of bur citie^areas where deteriorating 
physical, economic/ and community conditions contribute to the highest 
rate of crime., areas where the majority of offenders live. Elders • 
tend to rejnain in the inner city after the younger generations moved 
to the suburbs. Now many of them live in isolation, making them sus- 
ceptible to street crimes, burglaries, and confidence games, all crimes 
in which criminals can feel more secure if they are confronting a 
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solitary victim. 

Table 3.11 
ization rate of 
higher in the 13 
For example, the 
national average 
almost 13 times 
with injury rate 
persons over 65 
with contact in 



supports this observation. It reveals that the victim- 
those 65 and older for* violent crimes is uniformly 
major cities surveyed than in the country as a whole, 
robbery rate in Oakland is more than six times the 

In San Francisco, ttfe larceny with contact rate is 
higher than for the country as a whole, The robbery 
forJthe elderly is highest or second-highest* among 
in fiW-of these" cities, as is the rite for larceny 
10 of the 13 (Lawton 1980). 



Table 3.11 

Robbery with Injury (R>I) and Larceny with Contact (L/C) Rates 
by Age of Victim in Thirteen American Cities 
(Rates per 1,000 Population 12 and Over) ^ 



City 
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Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Houston 
Miami 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Oakland 
Pittsburgh 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
■ Washington, DC 



Age 
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R/TT/C R/J_ L/C R/ilZI EZi L/C R/i L/C R/i L/C. R/I_ L/C. 
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^Sample 1974 hh-hl hi 'hi hi hi hi hi LTL£ hi hi Li M 

Sources: U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance 

Administration, Criminal Victimization Surveys in 1 3 American 
Cities, 1974 , 1977. 

U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, Criminal Victimization in the Un ited States, 
, 1974, 1977. 
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In another survey of eight American cities conducted a year after 
the 13-city study, similar results were found. All cities showed their 
elderly residents to be victimized at rates higher than. the nationa 
average, and a majority showed that these increases fell more heavily 
oti the older age group than the younger ones. In four of the eight 
cities surveyed- -Newark, Cleveland, Atlanta, and Denver-the elderly 
were more frequently victims of robbery with injury than younger 
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residents, and in the other four cities—Baltimore, Dallas, Portland, 
and St. Louis--the younger and olde^ populations were almost equally 
subjected to these crimes (U.S. Department of Justice, 1975a). 

Within ogr major cities, there are large differences in crime 
rates between neighborhoods and police precincts, a fact borne out 
in a number of single-city studies. One researcher working in Kansas 
City^as especial Xy, impressed by the influence of location and con- 
cUidetl that: • ' • 

rly persons are more vulnerable to crime as a result of 
„..-re they live and where they are at a certain time than 
by their age and its physical and psychological manifestations. 
But there is little comfort in that conclusion. A large com- 
ponent of the elderly population of most American cities is 
increasingly concentrated in, or on the periphery of higher 
crime areas." (Midwest Research Institute, 1977: V-8). 

This study discovered that elderly 'residents of low income neigh- 
borhoods in Kansas City were robbed or burglarized at rates three to 
four times that of the overall city population. 

Similarly, a New York City study of crime revelled that 41 per- 
cent 'of the^urvey sample of 1*552 people 60''years and older residing 
in the inner city had been victims of crime in the recent past (U.S. 
Congress, House Select Committee on Aging, 1977). Another study 
of elderly victimization in Flatbush in New York City found a crime 
rate of 16 percent among those surveyed, a statistic which was vali- 
dated by the fact that the area,' s three police precincts ranked first, 
second, and fifth out of 73 New York City P^cincts in reported 
crime against the elderly (Bishop and Klecka, 1978)'. Moreover, older 
person^ living in urban areas are victimized for certain crimes at 
rates six to'ten times htgher than the rates for younger people who 
live and work in nonurban areas (Davis and Brody, 1979) 

Crime Circumstances Leading to Fear 

The pattern of crimes committed against older persons Includes 
several other factors which differentiate the elderly from younger 
age groups. 

One study examined 1973 and 1974 national crime survey data in 
terms of the Victim's age dnd various offender traits.' It found that 
ttepattern of violent crimes against the elderly was simi ar to 
other age groups wkh respect to the percentage of youthful offenders 
ne frl uency^f gang attacks, and the frequency with which offenders 
were armed* ' However, victimizes of the elderly were more nKe y tu 
TeVrZ^ and We « > be blade when t e v,ct » w w hju 

vtctims in other axje groups. This is seen it* Table 3.13. 

• With these characteristics of crime against seniors in mind, we 
can better understand why senior citizens express a high level of fear 
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Percentage of Violent trime by 
/\ge or victim ana various ^rrenaer vanaoies 
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SOURCE^ George Antunes, Fay Lomax Cook, Thomas D. Cook, ^Td Wesley G. Skogan, "Patterns of Personal 
Crim$ Against the El^n^y: Findi ngs*from a National Survey,' 1 The Gerontoloqist, Vol- 17, 
No. 4, 1977. N 
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Table 3.13 
Percentage of Predatory Crime by 
Age of Victim and Various Offender Variables 
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Crime Against the- Elderly: Findings from a National Survey." The Gerontologist , Vol. 17, 
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. crime. Elders are actually victimized less in general.. But the 
rimes against older people, being^most often perpetrated by violent 
grangers, youths, or by persons of another race, Dresent a pattern 
_fl strong unpredictability and danger. This pattern reinforces a 
se|ise of vulnerability, of yncertainty--a sense /of fear. 

r To make matters worse, Antunes and his colleagues, examining tt 
physical location where crimes occurred, found/ another distressing 
pattern. When violent crimes were committed a<gainst older persons, 
most took place in the victims' homes (32 percent) or a yard or common 
area of the building in which victims' homes were located. (20 percent} 
In contrast, Violent crimes against younger groups $ended tp occur 
more frequently away from home in the street or in commercial build- 
ings. The authors suggest that some of , the fear of older persons 
about crime may be due to'their recognition that victimizations will 
more often than not*" involve an invasion of their home, their 'last 
bastion of support (Antunes ,et al.,, 1977). 
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Reading and Resources 

r- ^ 

For more information on patterns of crime against the elderly, 
the reader is referreoto the "Reading and Resources" section at the 
end of Chapter Four, "Fear of Crime an^ Its Consequences." 
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. Chapter Four •» 
Fear of Crime arid its Consequences 

Advance Organizers . ^ 

• Although elders are generally victims, of crime less than 
other groups, many older Americans consider crime to^be 
their fliosf serious problem. In' some recent polls, crime v 
outranked inflation and physical health as an issue of 
' concerji. 



Older people are more fearful of crime than any other 
age group, and their fear increases -as they grow older. 
.Those most vulnerable are also most fearful: city dwell 
ers, blacks, women, and the poor. 

Although victimized by property crimes much more often 
than by personal crimes, older persons are more fearful 
of personal .attacks.. This fear corresponds with their 
self -perceived vulfterabi 1 ity and the potential conse- 
quences of- attack.- 

» 

OldlV persons fearful of crime often seriously limit 
their activities, thus' increasing isolation and sometimes 
developing psychological -symptoms from this chronic state 
of anxiety. » . * 



• _ Disagreement e xis ts among researchers about whether tlje 
r elderly' s fear of crime is "realistic," considering 

their low victimization- rates. .However, their limited 
exposure to risk suggests that' they are disproportionately „ 
victimized compared to the frequency with which they 
leave home. 

• Studies have .showr>*-that in ^artiet^lar neighborhoods, the 
elderly' s fears of crime do correspond with their actual 
rates (^victimization. • 

• Though the amount- of money lost by older victims is rela- 

• tively small, the proportion of income they lose is-tfften - 
devastating. . 



9 — 



Because of age-relaTed physical traits, the elderly are 
more likely to be injured when attacked,, to suffer in- 
ternal Injuries, and to receive cuts and bruises. 

Emotional and psychological fragil ity can make many old- 
er persons more vulnerable to crime and more susceptible f- 
to stressful, crisis reactions wh*n victimized. 
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Introduction « 

As we havfc seen in the preceding chapter's brief overview, there 
are variations in the patterns of crime against the elderly, and cir- 
cumstafhces which strongly rleinforce a sense of fear among many. 

• # 

Fear of crime can affect various aspects of people's lives. 
Some may limit their activities. Others may generalize their suspi- 
cion of Strangers. 'Still others may experience disabling stress and' 
anxiety, affecting their relationships with spouses, families, and 
friends. 

Many of those who work in crime prevention and victim assistance 
programs for the elderly believe that fear of crime is* a bigger pro- 
blem than crime itself, because feaV % of crime affects people who may 
* never have b^n victimized and because fear may have more of a nega- 
tive impact «i a person's life than one criminal incident. For these 
reasons,' it is important to understand older people's fear df crime 
anckthe reasons behind it. In planning prevention and assistance 
programs, one must be aware of the real existence of the invisible 
problem--fear. - . 

Incidence and Level of Fear — , 

Unfortunately, older people are very fearful of crime. Just how 
fearful they are has been demonstrated by research studies of diverse 
elderly populations. The Louis Harris poll conducted for the National 
Council on the Aging in 1974 provided an early indication that older 
persons across the country are extremely afraid of criminal attack. 
Nearly one in four of the poll's sample rated crime as a ^!very serious" 
problem; it outranked poor health and lack of money in this regard 
.(Harris, 1975). , - \ 

' V 

Studies undertaken since the Harris poll confirm its findjn^s. 
People who have examined the issue agree that high fear levels are 
more often reported b£ and appear to have a greater effect on, the 
elderly (Cl%ienteantf Kleiman, 1976; Sundeen and Matfiieu, 1976). 
Again, some researchers and professionals in the field of aging be- , 
lieve that fear of crime amoog the elderly is a greater problem than 
crime itself (Cook and Cook, 1976); 

i * 

Two recent studies demonstrate how widespread is the fear of 
crime among older groups. The first, a study of a number of large 
east-coast cities, found a pervasive fear of crime among, the eldePly 
populations (Godbey et a]_. , 1980). The samples surveyed were not repre 
sentative of the urban elderly population. The majority was white, in 
better health than most elders, and better educated. They were also 
more affluent and more 'actively involved irf outside activities than 
the average senior citizen. The , high levels of fear this study un- 
covered become* significant in light of findings of other surveys, 
which found that agiong older persons, blacks and the lower-income 
elderly are more afraid of crime than are* whites and the more affluent 
^^emente and Kleiman, 1976; Cook, et_ *1 . , In press). 



Another \cent study (Hahn and Miller, i98Q) sfWd fear of crime 
to be the numbe\one concern of the elderly resident^- of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It- found that more'than 51 percent of the older c\ty residents 
surveyed cited "safety against crime" as their most pressing concern 



out of a list of eleven problems. City residents nAed crime as 
more worrisome than inflation and money problems, health care, trans- 
portation, or loneltaess*. '' • *-V 

* * ^ • • • 

In this era of 'increasing crime rates, it is not surprising that 
the elderly are fearful of crime. However, the extent of thei.r fear 
can be more clearly understood when compared to the fear felt by other 
age groups. Such comparisons reveal that older people are more' fear- ' 
ful of crime than- any other age group. A recent review of several 
major city and national surveys found that the elderly are. more likely 
than all others to indicate high fear levels. Age comparisons are 
ehown in Table 4.1. While the levels of fear vary from" survey to 
survey, all show .a sharp increase in fear among older persons. 

<p » ' 

Not only are the elderly more fearful than other age groups, but 
fear, continues to increase as persons grow olde/\ Fear levels have ' 
been found to tfe appreciably higher for people over 60 than for younger 
counterparts. And among people older than 60, fear levels increase 
with age. In. fact, Cook and colleagues found that the increase in 
the level of fear recorded among the elderly is greater than that ( 
observed during „the entire preceding four decades. 

Another trench is the increase of fear among the elderly over 
time^One analysis of successive national surveys shows an increase 
in tear le*e^s-4v€f-a Id- to 15-year period, and another analysis 
fodisingTon change—which .analyzed identical surveys conducted in 
/1965 and li*6— found a strong timer related increase over the 11. years, 
one- which jTas greater for older persons th'an younger ones (Cutler, 
1980). Another analysis of the national Victimization surveys, confi rms 
this steady increase in fear of .crime ampng the elderly, increasing 
from a low of 31 percent to a- high of 4|.percent. The largest in- 
crease occurred 'during 1967 to 1974. Furthermore, the difference in. 
fear levels between the old and young Has also increased over time 
(Cook, et aV. , In press)/ ' ' . » 

While' the older segments of the elderly may be more fearful than 
those closer to 60 years of age, ^iey are not the only subpopulation 
among senior .citizens with highe"fear levels. Certain characteris- 
tics among 'the elderly seem to correlated th increased coneern about 
crime Not surprisingly, it is those older persons who. are most vul- 
nerable to crime and most seriously affetted by it who have the worst 
fears, namely, city-dwellerj, women, blacks, the poor, and those with- 
out social integration. 

City Dwellers 

J Those elderly lfving in our large cities are moile'fearful of crime 
than other older persons. As we have seen,- v ictimis ation rates are 
higher in these cities—especially inner' citiT areas— than in nonurban 
. communities. The relationship between age fend fear becomes more 
pronounced as city size increases. For th<J elderly, the size of 
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Table 4.1 w • 
1 Age and Fear of Personal Crime 
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Percent Reporting "UNSAFE" on Street Alone in Neighborhood at Niaht 
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Cumulative National 
National Opinion , 
Research Center (NORG) Census Bureau 
Aae Surveys Five-City Surveys 
y (1973-1977) (1973) 


Northwestern 
Census Bureau ' Three-City 
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the city ife a more important factor ir^their fear'of crim£ than for 
younger age groups (Cook, e£ al_, , In press)* 

Womert ^ 

Another subgroup of older persons which is more fearful, accord- 
ing to all large-scalfc surveys, is older women. However, the differ- 
ences in fear levels between jnen and women in their older years are 
not so great as they are within younger age groups. Higher fear 
levels among older women may be a reflection of their greater isola- 
tion; more women—by nature of their longer life expectancies—are 
living alone. The increased similarity in fl^r levels between the 
sexes among the elderly may be due to their recognition that once 
they enter their later years, physical endurance or strength does 
not vary much between men and women, ,Both view themselves as very 
vulnerable to attacks by the typical offender--a younger stranger 
who usually is strong and fast. 

Blacks and the Poor 

• , .. ? 

While older blacks are more fearful. than older, whi tes , the dif- 
ferences are not substantial. In fact, the difference may be due 
mojpe to neighborhood than to race itself (Cook, et al., In press; 
Huide]ang ancf Richardson, 1978). Fear of crime is also related to low 
income for all ages. ' However, the poor may very well be more fearful 
for. the same basic reason that blacks are more fearful than whites: 
they live in the high-crime neighborhoods. Additionally, poorer people 
are less able to cope with crime. They cannot afford good locks, 
cannot replace lost money or property, and often cannot afford in- 
surance, especially in high-crime areas. The over-representation 
of the elderly among the nation's poor may account for the fact that 
the relationship between income and fear is even stronger for them 
than for the general population (Cook, e_t aj_. , In press). 



Social Integration 

Several researchers, and service providers have speculated about 
th? effect of "social integration" on fear of crime among the^elderly. 
By social integration we mean the extent to which people "fit" or 
"belong" within their neighborhoods: Do they have friends or neigh- 
bors they can call for assistance? -Do they belong to social groups 
Within the area? Do they have someone with whom to go on errands? 
Are -they familiar with the structure and geography of the«neighbor-\ 
hood? These" observers maintain that such questions are evermore 
important for older people who are more vulnerable to victimization 
and more susceptible to harmful effects from crime. While research 
has not yet shown a significant relationship betweeji fear of crime 
and "social integration," many people have agreed that it plays a part 
in the elderly's perception of their safety, as well as their psycho- 
logical health (Smith', 1979). 

Finally, those elderly persons who own their own homes are less 
.fearful of crime than re&terS^Cook, et aj_. , In press). While this 
is true for all age gpdtfps, it is particularly significant for older 
people because the elderly are more likely to own their own'flbmes 
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The fear of crime among^he elderly--whether in high-crime 
areas or el sewhere--is. centered mainly on personal crimes. Although 
the elderly 1 s victimization rates are relatively higher for property 
crimes such as burglary and larceny, they are most fearful of per- 
sonal attack. The reason for this is fairly obvious: as we shall see 
in a subsequent section/ they are most afraid of those crimes with 
the greatest potential for harm to them. 

Impact of Fear of Crime on the Elderly 

Fear of crime can stimulate people to engage in various b£haLViors~ 
They may choose not to go out at night, to avoid certain parts of 
their neighborhood, or to reduce .the number of their daily outside 
activities. These are examples of " avoidance behaviors ," in wMch 
people refrain from actions to avoid being victimized,, 

■ U ,0n the otyier hand, people may take affirmative actions to avoid 
^belng yictimiz§d. these may include buying and installing better 
'door locks, going on errandswith a friend or'group, or forming a 
neighborhood 'watch club. All are examples of " mobilization behaviors , 
th^e in which people take positive actions to deter criminal attack. 

Avoidance Behaviors * * 

Researchers have uncovered a wide range of ways in which the 
elderly limit their behaviors because of fear of crime. Some elders 
do not walk outside after dark, and avoid particular areas of the city , 
(Rifai, 19^); do not^ngage in certain community activities (Broderick 
and Harel,^977), and even- sell their homes or move businesses if 
they have been victimized (Midwest Research Institgte, 1977) ; avoid 
certain sections of their own~apartment buildings like the basement 
and laundry rooms (Bishop and Klecka, 1978); limit their use of public 
parks, recreation, or senior citizen centers; and try to qet home be- 
fore 3:00 p.m. when school lets out" (Godbey, et aK , 1980). 

It should be realized that not all activity restraint engaged in 
by older persons is caused by their fear of- crime. Much may be due 
simply to reduced strength or stamina, poor health, or limited access 
to transportation. Nevertheless, ft is clear that for many elderly * 
persons, fear of crime causes ttiem to limit their behavior more than 
they otherwise would. While most may not make themselves virtual 
prisoners in their own homes* -as- -some have- suggested, many do circum- 
scrtbe, their activities to a large extent. 

Unfortunately, the consequents of the elderly 1 s fear of crime 
are not limited to reducing physical activity. 'Although not regularly 
revealed through scientific surveys, it has been found that accompany- 
ing the loss of mobil-ity is*an equally serious emotional stress, plus 
a series of indirect consequences like the following: 

• By reducing mobility, they lose contact with friends and 
thus increase their degree of isolation. 
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t By limiting their outside activities-, even during the daytime 
hours, they do not make necessary trips to grocery stores, 
doctors 1 offices, and drug stores. The result can be in- 
creased nutritional and health problems. 

t The simpte fact of not feeling free to get out into the fresh 
air and walk deprives many elderly of one of their Thest basic 
recreational activities. 

• Even those who are able to relocate from their old neighbor- 
hoods because of fear of crime often undergo an emotional 
crisis because of the move (Center, 1979a). 



Researchers have also found that, by constantly being in a state 
of fear or threat, elderly people 'can develop a debilitating mental 
state causing sufficient strain and anxiety to result ultimately in 
psychological and physical symptoms (Lawton, e£ al_. , 1976). 

Mobilization Behaviors 

The effects of fear of drime on the elderly are N not entirely , 
negative/ To think that all elderly people are afraid to go out and 
are constantly fearful is to perpetuate ihe myth of the elderly 
as weak and powerless* Fear mobilizes some to take steps to lessen 
.their chances of being victimized. For example, they may drive or 
be driven rather than walk places, walk with other people, or take 
something for protection when they do go out. Onesurvey of several 
major cities (Cook, et aK , In press) found that the Inost commonly 
employed of these methods is using a car. However, since less than 
half of all elderly households have a car this is obviously not a 
crime prevention strategy open to every senior citizen. 

Older persons also take actions to increase the security of 
'their homes. These include installing new locks or window bars, 
using timers -or dot) r viewers, having a security survey performed, - 
or having property engraved with identification numbers. 

Little research is available on this topic, but severa-1 studies 
are encouraging. One examined "territorial marking behavior" in 
older persons to determine if such active control over' the environ- 
ment lessens the fear of crime (Pollack and Patterson, 1979,). Indka 
tors of territorial marking included installing fences and one-way 
door viewers, as well a% signs, welcome mats, and name plates. The 
study's conclusion was that older people who displayed such territo- 
rial behavior showed less fear of crime than those who did not. No 
such differential was fouryJ among people younger than 65 years old. 
An evaluation of a progra/ to provide locks to senior citizens in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, showed a simflar reduction in fear levels among 
persons receiving locks (Stein, Criminal Justice and the Elderly 
Newsletter . Spring 1980). Another review of mobilization behavior, 
confined almost cempletely to the elderly of one major city, found 
that older people are more likely to uy home protection measures 
of several types (Cook, et al_. , In press). These* include outside 
lights, light timers, special door locks, and special window bars 
or locks. 
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• The lack of research on the. extent of the elderly 1 * mobilization 
in response to fear of crime is unfortunate in light of the vast liter- 
ature and public attention paid to thgir avoidance behavior. While 
the serious restrictions seniors place on their activities because of 
fear of crime should not be minimized, it is also a mistake to believe 
that older persons in general will not take positive steps to reduce 
their chances of becoming crime victims. It is this realization 
that- can spur senior citizen service providers and others to become 
actively involved in crime prevention training, persuading elders 
to take thdse steps to make their lives more safe. 

The "Reality" of the Elderly's Fear of Crime 

While an understanding of the scope and nature of the 'elderly 1 s 
fear of crime* is important, one question still must be addressed: 
What accounts for 'the paradox between the elderly's low victimization 
rates and their high levels of fear of crime? Many researchers have 
'concluded, after studying victimization rates against older ffersons, 
that the elderly's fear of crime is unrealistic or irrational (Cook 
and Cook, 1976; Hindelang and Richardson, 1978). However, a closer 
analysis of victimization rates can dilute the strength of the 
argument. . • x # 

One way to examine victimization rates is to look at the extent 
of^icti'mization as compared to an individual's exposure to, the risk 
of crime. Because of many age-related factors and a high fear of 
crime, older people do not venture out much, which reduces their risks 
of being victimized by a number of crimes. A review of national'big- 
city survey data from, this perspective suggests that personal victimi- 
zation for the elderly is wj^ij^higher than the level of exposure would 
lead one to expect. In otKer woftis, in comparison with how much 
they leave home, they seem disproportionately victimized (Cook et 
aj_. , In press). 

Another perspective on victimization is provided by surveys at 
the neighborhood or local level. We have seen that in certain , loca- 
tions—big cities, especially inner areas within those ci ties--victimi - 
ation rates of the elderly are much higher than national rates, 
veral of these local studies, using somewhat limited sampl^s^, have 
fconcluded that a significant relationship between the elderly's victimi- 
tion rates and their fear of crime does exist in particular city 
ighborhoods (Jaycox, 1978; Uwton and Yaffe, 1980; Rifai , 1976). 
While more research on this subject is needed, the available findings 
indicate that the elderly's apprehensions are in response to real, 
not imagined, threats. < 

An alternate explanation for older persons 1 high.fear of crime-- 
one which makes victimization rates almost i rrelevant— is based on 
older persons 1 vulnerability to criminal attack resulting in injury. 
To fully understand t'his concept, the reader should keep in mind the 
distinction between rjsk of crime and fear of crime. ^Risk measures 
the likelihood that people will be victimized by crime. Fear relates 
to people's apprehensions about what could happen if , they were victim- 
ized by crime. The first is an objective view of probability; the 
second ts/often a subjective view of possibility. 
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consequent to being old." (Lawton, 1980.) Skogan r 
point more directly: if 0ne cannot use the fact of It 



It 'is the elderly 1 s concern about what could happen to them 
which is the basis for their serious fear of crime. As one researcher * 
who has done expensive work on fear and victimization of the elderly 
explains., "The older person undoubtedly perceives his limitations as 
representing heightened vulnerability. It seems reasonable to suggest 
that the age differentials in fear . . . represent about what on^ 
would feel is the proportional objective increase in vulnerability 

makes this _ 

low victimization 

rates for the elderly to 4 argue~That their fears are 'inappropriate' 
or ]toohigh. ' It appears that what could happen fuels people's 
efforts to reduce their exposure to risk and to minimize their chances 

_^_bein^^ietimized wh£r L_they do tak e , to the st ree.ts^JJji.iloQk-at^^ 

aJL , Iff press. ) 

This expectation^f what could happen is based on/lder persons' * 
knowledge of their vulnerability anch reduced ability to recover from 
injuries, boyt physical and psychological . Moreover, other factors 
also lead them to perceive their own increased^ulrierability to crime: 
the victimization 'of friends and acquaintances^%ie proximity to high- 
crime areas or potential offenders; the perceived inadequacy of police 
protection; or the- lack of available help if something were to happen. 
<%» 

Because it is their heightened vulnerability to crime and the • 
potential consequences of criminal attack which in part underlie the 
elderly's great fear of crime, it is important ifto understand the nature ^ 
'of these concerns. Such an understandihg will provide more specific f 
answers to the question: Why are the elderly so fearful of crime? 

Vulnerability to Crime and the Impact of Crime' 

Chapter Two presented an overview of the status and characteris- 
tics of the elderly population in the United States. That picture 
provides an excellent background for a discussion of the vulnerability 
of older persons to crime land the consequences they face because of 
Victimization. This section relates the elderly' s economic, physical, 
emotional, and environmental characteristics to their fear of crime 
and the severe impact crime can have on their lives. , 
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Economic 

From an economic perspective, it should be readily apparent that 
the elderly are poorly equipped financially to deal with economic or 
property logs, \ompared to other age groups, they can be expected 
Vo suffer the most ^si nee' they start with the least. While some people , 
have found that the monetary loss of older people in actual terms is 
low compared* to other age groups (Cook, et al_. , 1978), as a percentage 
of their monthly income, it is higher than 1 for younger age^ groups, 
except for those 32 and under (U.S. Congress, House Select Committee 
on Aging, 1978b)*.' One study in Kansas City found that elderly victims 
lost 23 percent of a month's income and those below the poverty line 
lost TOO pertent (Mfdwest Research Institute, 1977). .And for those 
older persons giving on fixed incomes, there is no opportunity to 
recoup losses through future earnings, Even those older persons 
y^ho. do work are most likely to be clustered in low-paying jobs and 
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and are not necessarily able to recoup losses from crimes (U.S. 
Congress,. Senate Subcommittee on Aging, 1976). 

I 

For the elderly, the amount of money lost through a crime is not 
the only economic hardship. The loss of certain pieces of property 
such as televisions and radios may take on great significance for 
older persons. Many rely on these items for companionship and enter- 
tainment, especially those who are isolated or^rave limited mobility. 
For them, television or radio may be the4r primary link to the outside 
world. And yet with a fixed income and fixed needs, a television 
may be nearly^impossible to replace. 

Additionally, the Toss or destruction of items of sentimental 
ventre — items o ft e n t r easu rec^oi^- l ire t lin e- -can ^e~ratastroptil7rrcon- 
sidering the traumatic nature of the entire criminal incident. Un- 
fortunately, a good number of older Amertcans do not trust banks and 
keep very valuable possessions at home rather than in safety deposit , 
boxes. 

Physical "f 

The physical condition of older persons as a result of the-^prmal 
aging process makes them more vulnerable both to victimization and 
to serious consequences of that victimization. The physical vulner- 
ability of older persons has been summarized in the following manner: 

Older people have diminished physical strength and x 
stamina; hence, they are less able to defend themselves 
or to escape from threatening situations. Older people 
are far more likely to suffer from physical ailments such 
as loss of hearing or sight , ^arthritis , and circulatory 
problems which incf&n^e their vulnerability. Older people 
are physically more fragile and more easily hurt should 
they opt to defend themselves. For example, bones are 
more easily broken apt! recovery is mor*e difficult. 
• Thus, they are lessflikely to resist attackers. Poten- 
tial criminals are ^ware of the diminished physical ) 
capacity and the physical vulnerability of the elderly 
and thus are more Inkely to seek out an^eTHerly target 
whose age status ii easily visible (Goldsmith and 
Toma's, 1974). J 

One recent ajr£Tysis of national victimization survey data had 
these empirical findings: the elderly are more likely to be injured 
when attacked; they suffer wounds and broken bones less than others, 
but suffer more internal injuries and are more likely to lose con- t 
sciogsness or suffer cuts and bruises; and v they are notmore likely 
to need medical care, but if they receive it, its cost'will consti- 
tute a much Targer proportion of their income than is the case for 
other age groups (Cook, et ah 1978) . 

The data supporting these findings are shown in Tables 4.2 and 

4.3. 
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Table 4.2 *— 
Personal Robbery and Assault: Percent of 
Victimizations in Which Victims Sustained Physical 
Injury, by Age of Victims and Type of Crime, 1973 



Characteristic 
Age 



Robbery and Assault 



Robbery 



Assaul t 



.12-15 


31.2 




24.4 


32.9 


16-19 


31.6 




33.0 


31.4 


20-24 


31.7 




40.6 


27.1 


25-34 


26.9 




41.3 • 


24.3 


35-49 


29.0 


\ 


31.3 


28.3 


50-64 


25.5 


31.3 


22.5 


65 and over 


35.3 




57.5 


16.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance 

-"Administration, Criminal Victimization in the United States , 
' 1977, T979, p. 55] ' 



Table 4.3 

Personal Crimes of Violence: Percent of 
Victimizations in Which Victims Received Hospital Care, 
by Selected Characteristics of Victims and 
Type of Crime, 1977 









• 


Characteristic 


Crimes of Violence 


Robbery 


Assault 


Age 








12-19 


6.4 


6.2 


5.8 


20-34 


7.4 


10.0 


6.7 


35-49 . 


9.0 


7.3 


8.8 


50-64 


* 8.5 


7.6 


_ 9.0- 


65 and over 


8.1 


14.9 


2.7 



SOURCE: 



U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, Criminal Victimization in~the United States , 
1977,. 1979, p. 57^ ' 
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Psychological and Emotional 



The emotional vulnerability and consequences of crime for the 
elderly are closely related to their physical difficulties and are 
also heightened -by the* problems inherent in the aging process, espe- 
cially those relevant to the increasingly fragile nature of their 
emotional stability; The work of Dr. M. Powell Lawton and his assor 
ciates at the Philadelphia Geriatric Center has shed light on the 
psychological traits of older people in relation to crime. On the 
one hand, these traits make them more vulnerably to crime. Because 
of limitations in vision*and hearing', they may not readily recognize 
a threap Conversely, in trying to compensate for their reduced 
capacity to appreciate risk, they may become .oversensi tized to the 
point of chronic anxiety. Even if they do recognize a threat accu- 
rately, they may not analyze the situation properly in terms of a 
response; usually an attempted crime happens quickly and suddenly, 
straining the limits of anyone's information-processing capacity, 
but especially that of the older: person. Thus, the uncomprehending 
victim may remain passive when action should be taken or may take 
inappropriate action (Lawton, et al_. , 1976), 

^(3fr the other^hand, emotional and psychological fragility can 
produce very stressful reactions in older persons who are victimized. 
We have used Dr. Eric Pfeiffer 1 s term "season of loss" to describe 
old age--a time of lost status and self-esteem, of loved ones lost 
forever, and of lost powers over the mind and body. While many older 
persons are, extremely hard-hit by these losses, most are able to cope 
well with their losses. However, research has shown that old age 
tends to bring on dramatic reduction in the body's reserve capaci- 
ties, those reserves called on whenever emotional upsets occur. 
One's physical tolerance to stress declines with age. Thus, people's 
physical and psychological "buffers" to deal with sudden shock gener- 
ally grow weaker in old age. Because of their life situations, many 
elders develop maladaptive coping mechanisms which cause a continual 
devaluation -of self and make them susceptible to additional stress 
(Lawton, et aK , 1976). - 



These coping mechanisms include acute and chronic anxiety; 
denial of problems; projection, which helps people vent anger on 
outsiders who are made into scapegoats; withdrawal, which can reduce 
vulnerability to harm but can also reduce ability to cope with harm 
when it occurs; and depression, which can serve as a coping, device 
by numbing the psyche and protecting oneself from further pain. 
Thare are also more extreme coping devices used by the elderly, such 
as paranoid reactions, overcompensation, alcoholism, hypochondriasis, 
or Dependency. Many older persons are under so many life-induceck 
stresses that the added stress of victimization can induce a crisis m 
whilh one or more of these coping mechanisms is employed (Pfeiffer, 
197?). 

It is the belief of a number of psychiatrists like Eric Pfeiffer 
and Martin Symonds that emergency counseling or crisis intervention 
is essential for those elderly who are not coping effectively with 
victimization in order to avoid psychological consequences wfach may 
be severe and long lasting (Stein, Criminal Justice and the .Elderly 
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One of the most -significant factors' contributing to the vulner- 
ability of the elderly is their sfccial^envi ronment . Most importantly, 
many alder persons live alone, and this makes them susceptible to 
street crimes, burgjaries, and confidence games--all crimes in which*** 
t he cr iminal ^can fael^most secure if he is confronting a solitary 
Victim. 'In addition, older Americans residing in urban areas are 
Jriost likely to live either in or in close proximity to those sections 
*o.f the city where the crime, rate* i s highest. 

• ' • - • 

Urban elderly who find themselves in undesirable areas often 
remain there for a variety of reasons. They are frequently ecqnomi-" 
cally^natfle to move out. Even those, who can afford to move are some- 
times too emotionally or culturally bound to fhese "neighborhoods 
to do so. 

Further, older people who live-in inner city areas often must 
depend oh public transportation 'for their errands. This is a means 
of tcavel which is becoming increasingly dangerous. They also find 
themselves living -in older buildings. Al though homes or^apartments . 
"may have deteriorated to the point where they offer very little 
security, their older residents may simply be unable'to afford the 
repairs. 

Because of a number of factors such as their reduced' mobi 1 Un- 
limited incomes, and older housing, older people are more affected 
,by their immediate environment than are younger people. Thus,* if 1 
their .environment is .largely unsafe and nonsupportive, they become 
even more vulnerable to crime. Unfortunate Vy, this is the case for .4 
millions of elderly gity dwellers. * t$ 

In summary, the planner -of crime prevention and victim assist- 
ance programs should wuderstanfl that older- community members who have 
high levels of fear of crime may well be justified in their fears, > 
especially considering their high letfel's^Of vulnerability. This 
vulnerability is widespread: physically, older, vi ctims are, more 
likely to % suffer personal' injury when attacked; economically, their 
leases repress? a high percentage of total monthly income; psycholo- 
gically, a criminal attack may be more of ah addition to already^ 
present 1 ife_§ tresses than they. can endure: + 9 .? 

' '* . ' ■ 
' The planner should be aware of the various avoidance and mobili- 
zatiort befiivjors that are* possible responses to increased vulnerability 
When avoidance activities serve only to^feed the older person's sense 
of powerlessness they should be discouraged. Becalise they represent 
"positive" actions and reinforce the "sense of self-capability, mobili- 
zation behaviors may be more ^appropriate in planning strategies to 
combat Crime and to assist its victims. 
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Chapter Five 



Introduction to 
Crime Prevention and Victim Assistance 

Advance Organizers 

t Recently efforts have been made to help maintain the 
quality of life of community elderly. These efforts 
have included crime prevention and victim assistance 
g programs. 

t The more effective crime prevention projects aim at 
* reducing the opportunities for crime. Individu^ and 
group activities include residential security surveys, 
property-marking and hardware programs, blocK and 
neighborhood clubs, escort services ^and cas^ monitoring 

t Victim assistance programs designed to help victims 

under' stress primarily attempt to assist them in recover- 
ing fromjthe emotional impact of the victimization, to 
obtain jtfnatever benefits or compensation they are enti- 
tled tcx, andf to obtain the services needed to help them 
regain their previous style of living. 

To function most effectively, comprehensive victim assist- 
£ ance programs need to identify and contact victims, assess 
needs of victims and provide appropriate responses, and 
follow up victims 1 progress. 

• ^Combining both* crime prevention and victim assistance 

cneates a moreVcomplete service ^capacity for agencies*, « 
more knowledgeable and thorough 'educational programs for 
elders, and more likely acceptance by unvictimized and % 
victimized elderly alike. 

t Trends in 'crime prevention and victim assistance for 
older Americans include developing programs within the 
aging-related service network, employing elderly peer 
counselors, investigating issttes of elder abuse and ne- 
glect, and establishing victim compensation programs. 
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While. a great deal of research has focused on the victimization 
of older persons and their fear of crime, very little attention has 
been paid to potentially effective responses to the elderly's crime 
problems. Only in the past several years have pi lot- programs, spon- 
sored by government at all levels, been set up to attack older peo- 
ple's fears and losses resulting from crime. 

These projects have usually been of one or two types: crime ^ 
prevention and victim assistance. In this. section we provide an 
introduction to' the rationale for crime prevention and victim assis- 
tance services for seniors and recent trends in these areas. A full 
understanding of what crime prevention and victim assistance are-- 
and what they are not--should encourage both private citizens. and 
agency officials to become more involved in these movements and to 
reduce dependence on the police. 

The Crime Prevention Concept 

In the past, "crime prevention" has .referred to many kinds of 
strategies aimed at controlling criminal activity. Exawp.les included: 
the use of standardized sentences and punishments as deterrents to 
criminal action; various treatments for the offender in order to * 
rehabilitate him; and changing the social environment which spawns 
criminals. 

This last approach encompasses a multitude of programs aimed 
at improving social conditions which are thought to breed crime; 
and so, ameliorative efforts have included job training and place- 
ment, rehabilitation and diversion of first offenders, remedial 
education, drug abuse -treatment, and recreational activities. In 
.recognition of the need for these efforts, a Presidential Commission 
said in a comprehensive report on crime: 

* Crime flourishes where the conditions of life are 
worst and therefore the foundation of a national .strat- 
egy against crime is an unremitting national effort for 
social justice. Reducing^poveVty , discrimination, igno- 
rance, disease and urban blight, and the anger, cynicism 
or despair those conditions can inspire, i's one great 
step toward reducing crime (President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 1967: 
279). 

Such efforts to root out the causes of crime are important; at 
'the* same time^ they are also expensive and demand extensive skill 
on the part o* planners and administrators. • Their impact is diffi- 
cult to measure, partly because it may not be immediate. Moreover 
as Smith (1979) has pointed out, a causal analysis approach to crime 
prevention may discourage people from taking action because they feel 
that the only true solution to crime is wholesale social change, a 
nearly impossible task. In contrast, Smith advocates a policy anal- 
ysis approach which "deals- with problems by focusing attention on 
the alterable symptoms, rather than the ultimate causes. (1979:26) 
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Crime prevention as discussed in this book is much more the 
latter,, a practical and limited concept. It is geared more to pri- 
vate citizens, to their own capacity to control what happens to 
them. This approach to crime prevention does not require knowledge 
of the causal factors of crime, the characteristics of offenders and 
their susceptibility to rehabilitation, nor the workings of the 
criminal justice system. It only requires an* understanding of the 
elements of crime and application of simple practical methods to 
address them. 

The elements of crime are basically three: 

• Desire or motivation on the part of the offender, 

• The skills needed to commit the crime, 

- • The opportunity. 

Trying to reduce criminal "desire" hall proven very difficult. 
Certainly no one can be inoculated against criminal intent and, in 
recent years, programs aimed at doing so through rehabilitating of- 
fenders have come under greater scrutiny and criticism as recidivism 
rates rise. 

It is also very dWficult to attack crime by reducing criminal 
"skills." Research has shown that mQst criminals—especial ly those 
who victimize the elderly through muggings, purse snatches, and bur- 
glaries—are not professionals. Usually they are learning from each 
other and through trial and error. Furthermore, access to the 
"tools" of a criminal's trade cannot Jbe inhibited when such tools 
are as commonplace as a blunt object, a kitchen knife, or a credit 
card. 

Therefore, the most practical short-term approach to crime pre- 
vention is opportunity reduction. Importantly, it is also the ap- 
proach most accessible to potential victims. One of the originators 
of the idea of crime prevention training puts it* this way: 

Potential Victims ean reduce their vulnerability 
to criminal attack by taking proper security precau- 
tions. It is not necessary to identify the criminal, 
to take any action to directly affect 'his motivation 
or his access to skills and tools. What is neces- 
sary is that potential fictims reduce criminal oppor- 
tunity by understanding crimina.l attack methods and 
taking precautions against them (National Crime Pre- 
vention Institute, 1978:1-3). 

Crime prevention techniques are premised -on two assumptions: 
criminal opportunities can be identified, and, many stranger-to- 
stranger personal and property &naries are committed by amateurs. 
When older persons. can learn to identify criminal opportunities in 
their environment and assess their risk, they can then take simple 
precautions to divert thecriminaTs behavior. This will not make 
them immune to crime, which will always exist. However, 1 the practice 
of crime prevention measures in the home and on the street can re- 
duce crime and deter many people from victimizing older persons. 

77 
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Components of Comprehensive Crime Prevention 
Programs for the Elderly 

Crime prevention has the best chance of succeeding when a number 
of strategies are implemented together in a community by citizens, 
the police, and policymakers. Too often crime prevention efforts 
are fragmented, with the result that an older woman, for example, 
who takes great care to avoid risks when sHe is on the street, may 
come home to discover her apartment burglarized because her neighbor 
left the lobby dodT^iopen or she did not have an adequate lock. 

What is more, comprehensive crime prevention for the elderly , 
cannot deal with older citizens and the police as the only appro- 1 
priate parties to get involved. Rather, it- should involve citizens 
of all ages, like the housing authority, the araa agency on aging, 
and all social service and community agencies*which deal with older 
persons. 

The N activities included in a comprehensive crime prevention pro- 
gram should be targeted to the specific crime problems in a defined 
geographic area. While these activities xan be carried ou^by ei- 
ther individuals or groups, the most effective programs rely on both. 

t 

Individual crime prevention activities include: 

Residential Security Surveys 

These are home inspections- by trailed staff--police or others-- 
to determine the security status of a hohie, to identify particular 
security risks, to recommend needed protective measures, and to 
suggest burglary prevention behavior. While it is usually the re- 
sponsibility of the citizen to implement recommended changes, people 
working with older persons--often on low fixed incomes—have found 
it important to suggeft sources of fjree or discount help'to purchase 
and install new haVdware. Otherwise, older clients unable to af ford \ 
security changes may become more fearful . " I 

Property-Marking Programs 

TM-s- tactic, often referred to as Operation Identification or 

Operation ID, is frequently available through the local law enforce- 
merlt agency. It involves the permanent marking of people's property 
so that it can be easily identified and more easily returned if sto- 
len and recovered. Participants in these programs usually mount a 
decal on their home indicating their property has been marked, as a 
deterrent for burglars. 

Improved Residential Security Hardware and Precautions 

While security surveys may produce hardware upgrading recommenda- 
tions, citizens xan make such changes on their own. While many elderly 
cannot afford expensive new locks, they can take such measures as 
"pinning 11 windows and sliding doors, cutting down shrubbery, leaving 
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lights on, and, most importantly, using, the locks which they have. 

Increased Precaution on the Street 

The best defense against street crime is' cautious behavior. 
Usually senior citizen crime prevention programs advise clients to 
take steps such, as: being aware'of their appearance and environ- 
ment; feeing alert to their surroundings; being accompanied on local 
^errandsi carrying no purse and little casti; avoiding potentially 
^dangerous places; and appearing pi/rpos v eful and confident whenever 
,on the street. 

4 

In recent years, police and others traditionally burdened with 
the responsibilities of preventing crime have recognized the ^impor- 
tance of cooperative citizen efforts as a supplement to their ac- 
tions. These citizen efforts are based on the belief that increased 
neighborhood cohesion produces a safer neighborhood. Because elderly 
persons are often home during the day, they are prime participants 
-in group br collective community programs. . And because they are 
frequently more fearful of crime than anyone eJse in the neighbor- 
hood, these security-building programs can be most beneficial to 
them. • " 

* 

• Group crime prevention strategies include: , 

Block Clubs • . ' 

Block clubs serve t& increase citizen awareness by encouraging 
street Surveillance and close communication by neighbors. This ap- 
proach has been working because citizens tend to have a clear inter- 
est in keeping crime out of their immediate surroundings and it is 
easier to get people together within a small radius. Familiarity 
about one's neighbors is also greater, so that suspicious people or 
^ehavior is easily recognized. 

» 

Neighborhood Watch 

These programs often cover areas lar|pr than the single block, 
but are based on the same concept as block clubs. Neighbors are 
urged to be watchful for unusual activities and to quickly report 
them to the police^ Activities often include the exchange of names 
and telephone numbers among neighbors as well as the establishment 
of regular conmunications between the group and the "beat patrol 
offi der." 

Citizen Street Patrols 

These patrols, usually manned by local volunteers, are intended 
to deter crime and, where possible, stop crimes in progress by notify 
ing authorities quickly. Citizens patrol on foot or in cars, some- 
times using citizen band radios. 

Building Patrols N ^ 

.The main purpose of these patrols is to protect a building and, 
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the surrounding grounds. They are often operated by tenant organiza- 
tions which recruit volunteers to patrol hallways, lobbies, anji other 
common areas. The objective is deterring uawanted strangers from 
entering the building or committing crimes around the building. 



These programs, often called "Blow the Whistle on Crime, " con-* 
sist of the distribution o% whistles or freon airhorns to residents 
of a small area and training them in how to use them. Citizens 
are urged to use the whistles or airhorns when they are victimized, 
observe a crime, or hear someone else blowing them. Those who hear 
the noise are supposed to call the police. The underlying assump- 
tions of this program are that significant noise will deter crimi- 
nals and alert neighbors who can help. 

Telephone Assurance Programs 

This strategy can be especially helpful to elderly citizens, 
many of whom are somewhat immobile. It includes local volunteers, 
working from a roster of clients, calling people regularly to check 
on their health and safety. The telephone contacts are also tools 
for providing crime prevention information to clients and for recruit- 
ing participants for block club and Neighborhood Watch programs. 

Escort Service , 

This program is also particularly valuable for older citizens, 
since it reduces their isolation and thei* viflnerabi li ty to crime. 
Volunteers escort neighbors—elderly or others in need--to and from 
necessary destinations, such as banks, supermarkets, social service 
agencies, and doctors 1 offices. 

Safe Corridors 

This is an alternative strategy to an escort service which c*n 
allow community residents to conduct their local business in\safety. 
At specified hours and days of the week, volunteers are posted along 
certain main shopping corridors and routes to watch out for persons 
who want to do their errands and shopping along these routes. 



Case Ivtomtoring 

In this strategy, groups of senior citizens go to court to 
observe proceedings in cases involving older victims/ Its. primary 
goal is to put the criminal justice system under public scrutiny, re- 
serving the participarTCs 1 right to criticize publicly officials who 
appear insensitive to legitimate concerns ©f older citizens. It also 
serves to educate citizens about the system, provide peer support 
for elderly victims and witnesses Tn the cburtroom, and give senior 
citizens an opportunity to advocate for specific changes they believe 
ar*e needed in the courts. 



Whistle or Airhorn Programs 
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Environmental Design 

This approach aims at redesigning the physical appearance of 
a neighborhood or building in order to enhance its residential char- 
acter, increase use of public space by residents, and deter strangers 
from entering. Techniques include erecting fences, closing off 
streets, ^planting shrubbery, and installing lighting. • 

Crime prevention programs cannot absolutely prevent crime, even' 
for those persofls who adhere strictly to all of a program's prescrip- 
tions. For all those who are victimized, there has arisen in recent 
years a network of programs to address their needs. This network has 
been of particular value to senior citizens because, as Chapter Four 
•emphasized, the relatively low rate of crime committed against older 
persons rqasks the serious impact of crime on this age group. Elderly 
people wh9 are victimized suffer from economic, psychological, or 
physical harm which can affect them for considerable periods of time. 
Moreover, if help is not forthcoming, tbe crime itself can cause 
ol^er persons to develop even greater fear and can further inhibit 
their lifestyles. 

The Victim Assistance Concept 

Crime has traditionally been a major domestic issue in the United 
States for both policymakers and citizens. Since the inauguration 
of the Law Enforcement Assistance Admini stration(LEAA) in the U. S. 
Department of Justice in the late lST60Js, billions of dollars have 
been spent on components of the criminal justice system in an attempt 
to reduce crime and its impact. A great part of this money has been § 
devoted to the individual needs and rightf of the criminal offender. 
'Little or no attention has been paid until recently to the victims 
£of crime, who have a great many needs and very few rf-ghts within the 
Americari xriminal justice system. 

The imbalance in the attention paid to the offender and to the 
crime victim is reflected in Figure 5.1. This chart, entitled "The 
. CriminaJ Injustice, System, " provides a fairly complete^tsting of 
the ways in which victims are routinely ignored and left to their 
own resources while careful consideration is paid to the rights of 
the accused at each stage of the- criminal justice process. 

Iti a related vein, a recent publication of the American Bar 
Association stated that the average'crime victim's experience will 
probably include some, if not all, of the following: 

• Official indifference concerning matters of little rele- 
vance to the "case," but of grave importance to the victim, 

'such as retrieval of stolen property and advice about -victim 
compensation; * 

• Insensitive, adverse questioning by police and other law 

' , enforcement officials who 'may harbor a "guilty victim" syn- 

drome—a feeling that the victim is responsible for his or 
Tier victimization; ^ 

j 
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> •' Figure 5.1 
The Criminal mjustice Systeni 
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t N Perfunctory m summary , and insensitive interviewing by. pro- 
secutors who also' may feel that the person has somehow 
asked to be victimized; , ' 

t Poorly coordinated, conflicting, repetitive, an* usually 
unexplained summonses; 
■ * . 

• ' Uncomfortable and insecure accommodations at the police . r 

station or in the courthouse, often invoking close prox- 
imity to defendants, associates of defendants, or adverse 
- * witnesses; y ? 

t Lack, of clear, lay explanations of proceedings and decisions 
during aad after the case; 

§ Fear resulting from real or imagined intimidating threats 
and acts by defendants, or, in the case of defense wit- 
♦ ne|Ses, by police, prosecutors, or other persons with'an 

adverse interest; and 

• Lack of special services for "special classe? of "crime vic- 
. tims, such "as the elderly, abused children, and sexually- 

• assaulted persons (ABA, Section of Criminal Justice, 1980J. 

Early Responses to the Needs of Victims- 

» Grassroots programs at the local level in the early 1970' s were 
the first signj that .people were devoting som^attention to crime vic- 
tims. These' programs, which grew. out of the women's, movement and 
similar citizen activities, focus on the crime victim as a person 
in di'stress*. • Programs which are primarily concerned with' helping 
sgch people recover from theif crime- induced stress usually offer 
counseling and social servi ces ,- and may lobby. for sensi ti ve 'handl ing 
of victims by social agencies find- criminal ^justice professionals. 
The most cornnbn example? of *his approach to victim' assistance are 
the rape crisis centers and family abuse centers that have been es- 
tablished across the country. 

. v 

The second "and* probably larger group of victim service programs 
also grew out of a'sense of concern for people who had been victim- 
ized, but these programs have been based on .-another equally strong \ 
concern: ' the improved management of criminal cases in the court 
system. The most common types of program in this category are pro- 
secutors' vict.im/witness assistance units, which try to" make wit-* 
nesses' experiences, as painless as possible and to reduce the nega- 
tive stde-effects of the* system's typical delays. The theory is that 
better treatment for witnesses will benefit not only the witnesses 
but also the system, because their increased cooperation will lead » 
to fewer dismissals and to increased conviction "rates (Stein, 1980). 

While both crisis-orieqted- an5 witness -oriented services are 
helpful to crime victims in general , the more important of t* .two 
in terms of sheer numbers of victims helped is the crisis services 
approach provided to victims after a crjme has beerv reported to the 
Pdl ice^JTJie great majority of victims'^ 



^ever see their complaints 



result in an arrest. And since only a very small percentage of 
arresti results in an actual prosecution, even ttie best of the 
courthouse-based victim services is of no use to most victims. 
Additionally^ recent research has suggested that the^greatest . 
pact of criirie on old£r victims is on their physical and psycholog 
ical Wei 1 - t5e4*^. Th i s would suggest that rapid victim assistance 
servi ces-^del tver^J as soon as possible--are a high priority for 
elderly victims. (Jaycox, 1780). . ^ r 
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the earliest counseling and victim^oriented programs were based 
in public and private agencies outside the criminal p i#sti ce system. 
These included mental health centers, *hds pita l£, aftd United Way-type 
organizations. 'Lately there has been a trend for law' enforcement 
agencies to sponsor such services, partly to respond more fully to - 
the frustrations ^their officers face datly and partly to serve some 
Of their own investigatory needs. Police are finding that a victim 
who has had an opportunity to venti late^ his* emotions to a trained* 
crisis" worker makes a much better witness than one who is still, agi- 
taged, shocked, or withdrawn (Stein and Ahrens", T980). 



<^ In recent years, many states have also demonstrated a commitment 
to" crime victims £y enacting different kinds of victim compensation 
iJws. In general, these programs. provide awards to injured victims 
cff violent crime to compensate them for unreimbursed losses' of wages 
or far medical expenses. % the middle of 198], 34 £uch state pro- 
grams were authorised. While many of tfiese programs are hamper&d by 
administrative difficulties and restrictive statutes (see sec'l^onVon 
"Trends"^-, <they 'do .represent^ recognition that*the "crime victTnH- 
desqpeS help. Some states have also established' statewide victim' 
^assistance networks. ' ! 

« ' ■ + x * k. 

These networks 'have in many cases been funded by LE£A, the J f 
agency, which has generally led efforts at the federal Jevel to im- 
prove the plight of crime victims. * It has funded victim/wi tnes's 
reception centers:, witness telephone alert programs, victim counsel- 
ingservices, and property return programs. A great number these 
prtfgrems are located in a prosecutor's office, for their focusMs 
on theVieeds of witnesses and of the court system (Cronin and Bo^rque, 
1980). • 



- LEAA also funded several projects in the past few years speci- 
fically for elderly «crime victims, because of the recognition that 
- crime seriously challenge^im older American's q^lity of life, in- 
ducing fear, restricting Vifestyles, and often producing long-lasting, 
severe psychological affl§r- effects. Thereafter, -other agencies such 
as the Administration on Aging and the Community Services Administra- 
tion also 'began sponsoring victim assi stance' programs for the elderly. 

• ' ' These "p>«w rams share several purposes ,in" common ,' the main objec- 
tives df victim assistance for- older crime victims- bein§: 
' " ' ' v ' 

t To assfst- them in recouping from the psychDlogica-l and 
M . emotional impact, of victimization; ' S 

J • \o help them obtain whatever benefits are available, to 
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them as compensation for losses caused by crime;/and jf 

• [ To provide, directly arad through referral si Services which 
» \ they need to recover from victimization ar\o<to participate' 
fully in the criminal justice process. 

Victim'assistance, whether performed by an assigned case worker 
or a concerned friend, also serves another important -purpose. It 
may be the means'of identifying senior citizens, most notably the 
isolated elderly i who are 'in need of a variety of social services, 
some of which may be unrelated to* a victimization.. The needs may ' 
be for services concerning housing, Social Security, tfansportation, 
medical problems, homemaking, or nutrition. In any of these cases, 
the person talking to the crime victim tries to see that the need 
is, met by referring the victim to the .appropriate social service 
agency or senior citizen organization. 

Often the most valuable service that can be provided to crime 
victims is an empathetic, understanding ear. Victims need emotional 
suppqrt as soon after the victimization as-fossible. Simply to b#. 
told "they did Nothing wrong, that someone is sorry it happened, and 
that help is available ca/i be of sreat comfort to older victims. 

% 

Even if friends or relatives do not hayatbe time or skill to 
provide some .of the services listed above, Ay can contact local 
agencies which do have the resources to help elderly crime yi'ct+ms. 
In themselves, such, referrals, cgn demonstrate concern and do much 
to ease the extreme stress felt too' often by older victims of crime. 

Thus, in practice we can all help crime victims, if equipped 
with a set of very basic skttls^ , ., 

Components of Comprehensive Victim Assistance 
Programs for the Elderly , . . \ 

Victim assistance, programs which serve the elderly must accom- 
plish several functions if they are'to'do an effective' job. They 
are: identifying and contacting .victims; assessing victim needs and 
providing.'di^eMsService of referrals; and following up victims' 
cases. ' 



• 

Identifying and Contacting Victims 
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In performing victim assistance, the critical agency with which 
to coordinate is the locaj law enforcement agency,' since it is the 
pflijiafJTSource o*i*ie identity of crime victims. Scf, law enforce- 
ment offi-cials have first to be convinced of tbe value of victim ' 
assistance wdrk. 8nly after this task has f>eert accomplished cag the 
police be approached about cooperating with a victim services pro- . 
gram. (Stein and Ahrens, 1 980) "* „ * 
* 

• Unfortunately, as we. have seen, many elderly crime victims do 
not report their victimizations to the police. However, they may 
telT others about the crime, and these people can 'also refer tTTem 
to a victim services project.- People likely to be told of. th£ vie- 
timization include friends or relatives of victims; staffs of social^ > 
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service agencies; doct^tt, nurses, or staffs of clinics or hospi- 
tals; and familiar st40l at senior citizen centers, nutrition pro- 
grams, retirement centers, housing projects, or apartment buildings.- 
Victim identification should therefore include a publicity effort 
aimed at all of these people who comprise the social network of 
older community residtoitTs.> * , 

Assessing Needs and Providing Appropriate Responses I f 

Once the victim has been contacted, a range of victim services 
can be provided -either directly or by referral. Those services most' 
ofterr provided to older victims are advocacy, counseling, transpor- 
tation, and home security assistance. 

Advocacy J 

Advocacy means acting on behalf of someone in support o>f his 
or her needs. Even in M good times" sojne elderly citizens are un- 
able to cope with bureaucracies. In times of crisers, such as af-^ 
ter criminal victimisation, there is a heightened need for help in 
obtaining the services and attention to which they are entitled. 
Advocates can direct .older victims of crime through the maze of 
social service referrals and (fan, intervene when necessary to see 
that their needs are beir^ met. ^ ' ■ 

Counseling 

v When^?erformed on ^emergency basis, counseling 4s often called 
crisis intervention, and refers to .the process by which someone helps 
a crime victim sort out his or her feelings; in order to accept the ex- 
perience. and to return to a pre-crisis state of mind. Experience 
has - shown thaK counseling need not be done just by professionals 
trained in the "art of counseling! " * Ibe most important attributes^ 
for Effective counseling of victims are ^urtesy, empathy, interest, t 
and .ipvol vement. 

■ V ^ 

Transportation * 

This is a relatively "easy" direct service to }>e provided to 
eljderly crime victims. Many need to visit doctors, lawyers, the 
police, court, or social service 'agencies as a result of their vic- 
timizations. Often they must rely; on public transportation, which # 
can be slow or unreliable. Senior center vans, agency volunteer 
, drivers, or other resources may be identified to help meet transpor- 
tation needs. 

Home Security A&istance 

E'speciaXiy needed by elderly burglary, victims wh6 are often as, 
traumatizetfas victims of personal crimes, this assistance may range 
from the bqarding up of a broken window to. the installatiqn of new 
doors Hocks* or hardware. Once accomplished, it usually provi<J|s 
^great 1 relief »to the victims* 

Other 1 assistance which carf be provided through a program's dVect 
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service component--or through the. efforts of concerned citizens-- 
include: , the 'provision of emergency food or shelter; assistance 
in replacing lost documents; help in filing medical or legal claims 
(e.g., for insurance or victim's compensation); or help in communi- 
cating with representatives of the .criminal justice system. 

The provision, of victim services by referral requires some 
knowledge the part of the person making the referral, whether 
it be a social worker from a victim assistance project or a rela- 
tive or. neighbor of the victim. 'While 'the former m*y have time to 
develop relationships at local 'agencies and td examine and judge 
their relative effectiveness, the latter can make referrals if they 
have a resource directory or simply the telephone number of a local 
information and referral agency. « ■ % \ 0 

Following Uj^ • 

The follow-up component of victim assistance programs serves, 
as both a check and a reinforcement of the victim's recovery from 
the crime's effects. The objective of this component is to assist 
victims to becarae.sfilf-sufficierfU, .or at least to cope at 'a level 
"which matches that prior to the crin#. In order to avoid making- vi.c 
tims dependent on them for future support, thpugh, assistance pro- 
grams usually concentrate on connecting victims wi tl\ the local se- 
nior citizens', support network, e.g., senior centers and- dubs, 
churches, nutrition sites, a.nd local government services. Even 
though they are~TT&H>rofessipnal ly associated with victim assis- 
tance programs, friends and relatives of an older crime victim can 
also make efforts to tie elderly victims into the senior support 
network. 'Community aging-related .agencies 1 are often listed in 
telephone directories. Helping requires ^relatively little time 
for research and some telephone calls. 

Combining Crime Prevention and Victim Assistance 

A &ief examination of the crime preve"hti.on and victim -assis- 
tance movements sheds lighjt on the\r different purposes. % The former 
aims for better personal security'and stronger neighborhood ties, 
while the latter seeks courtesy and compassion for those who have 
been victimized. Though both are tied, to criminal, jysti ce , they 
~have developed independently, and their roles are geared in great 
part tp the needs of their .clients.. One deals with^the concerns 
of potential ^rime victims, while the other focuses on the needs 
of actual crime victims. 

Howeve'r, for the older person who has serious fear of crime,' 
who is vulnerable to incapacitating or limiting physical and emo- 
tional consequences of, victimization, artd who is often not suffi- 
ciently adept 'at uSing/the social service system, a merger of the 
two moyements is- appropriate Sucfi a joining would address all tl 
main Crime- related concerns of older Americans. + 

In addition to meeting the needs of elders, combining crime ' 
prevention and vUXim assistance services can make each program 
more effective. For example'victim assistance service workers 
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often discover iriai victims have been hurt pactiajly due «to their 
own carelessness. They provide more complete service if they weave 
crime prevention advice into their counseling services. In practice, 
many victrW^ are eader to get suggestions on how to make themselves 
" in he future. It should be remembered, however, 
ha: to be given delicately and'at the right time 
feelings of self-blame are not reinforced. 
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less vulnera 
that such advic 
s^ that vi ctims, 



Similar!^, crime prevention workers are better able to get 
their points across if they are armed with victim assistance skills. 
Older persons who have already\been victimized can be cynical of 
crime prevention advice, perhaps .di srupting a crime prevention edu- 
cation session, a block meeting, or even an offer of a home security 
check. Knowl edge >o'f victim assistance skills can be effective in 
encouraging a group, to be supportive of its victimized members or 
simply to be helpful to the Victims themselves (Stein, 1979). 

Special Programs for the Elderly 

Recognizing the severe consequences which crime and fear of- 
crime'have on j)lder people, a number of programs Have begun across 
~the country to combat ttrat" problem.. 

6me major effort' was , the recent National Elderly Victimization 
Prevention ant/ Assistance Program (Center* 1979b). This joint effort 
of several government agencies and the National Council of Senior . 
Citizens included seven demonstration projects in six major ciries. 
To respond to the distress an<l fear which victimization inflict on 
the elderly, these compfehensi ve projects offered both victim assis- 
tance and crime prevention services* 

. , - All of the projects provided victim assistance to older victims 
whos^ n*mes were obtllfced frpm loca] police and social service agen- 
cies. Project staff contacted victims immediately, assessing their 
ne£ds* Case workers then tried to secure whatever help the 'elderly 
victinfs required, either directly or by referral. Services provided 
inctjfded counseling, transportation, home care, medical aid,* replace- 
ment of lost documents', emergency food and (fTothfn^, temporary shel- 
ter, and legal aid. • - ' 

it. Crime prevention, strategies included educational sessions for 
groups of seniors, organizing block clubs, and home services. The 
Matter included homelsecurity surveys, assistance in upgrading the 
quality of security hardware, engraving of valuables with' personal 
identification, nlirpbers, and individualized suggestion on how to 
avoid be^ng victimized.. ( • 

Similar programs have been established which talce direct aim at 
t*e crime problems of 'older people. For example, a national training 
program for police officers has been developed by the National Retired 
Teachers Association/American Association Of Retired Perions. In > 
this program, laft enforcement personnel are sensitized to the older 
person's related situations, and -trained to make use of senior vol- 
unteers (NRTA-AARP, 1980). ' # 
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Additionally, a number of local projects have been implemented 
>n both urfcan and rural areas of the country, sponsored by aging- 
related programs, law enforcement agencies, and community activist 
organizations. Anting them are successfal programs in: -Las Vegas, 
Nevada, where both crime prevention and victim assistance services . , 
are a major focus of the locaJ RSVP; Detroit, Michigan, where a net- 
work of senior center staffs provides crime prevention information 
and*assistance an a continuing basis; and Tucson, Arizona, where 
the Pima County District Attorney's Office operates both a witness 
and a victim assistance component ,"ft>th staff members and voluntas 
riding with detectives on night shifts* and next day follow-up work 
with victims who cannot be seen immediately ( Criminal Justice and 
the Elderly 'Newsletter / SJwner 1980 and Winter 1979-80; towenberg, 
T980]T 

These projects are indications of a growing trend toward recog- 
nizing and working against ttfe*adverse effects crime has on so many 
of ffUr nation's older people. 

Trends in Crime Prevention and Victim Assistance 
for the Elderly ~ . . , 

-The fields of crime prevention and'victim assistance for seniors 
are always changing as new issues' arise, new problems develop, and • , 
more- effective ways of delivering services to older persons are di s- 
cnvered. Whether they are friends , -relatives, or agency staff mem- 
t-rs^>those who wish to become involved in helping the elderly face* 
their crime-related problems should remain aware of developments so 
that they can provide appropriate assistance or referrals when they . 

are needed. 1 
* ■ * 

One very encouraging development is the institutionalization 
of crime prevention and victim assistance services by "making them 
available through regular aging-related service providers. The 
states of Pennsylvania, Florida, and Michigan are trying variations 
of this concept. Training is- being given to homemakers, senior cen- 
ter staffs, visiting nurses, "and others. so that they can effectively 
respond to the crime-related concerns of'the elderly people with whom 
they come in contact. Possible contexts would includes senior cen- 
ter worker giving counseling to a small group of people who have been 
frightened by the mugging of one of their friends; a Homemaker aide 
giving erapathetic counseling and then making a referril for a woman 
who has just been robbed; or \ visiting social worlfpr/ checking the . 
hardware, doors, and windows, "jn an older ten's hom'e^fter he has heard 
about a local ■ burglary. Because crime can\tje^sjiAY a JU s ^ ' for + . 
older people, it is appropriate that service provider's nfio de^l with 
them on a daily basis become knowledgeable about it add be able to 
help. \ **/ ' 

Anolher positive step is the emergence of peer counselors in 1 
anti-crime programs for fne^lderly. ^ This is important both for those 
seniors who seek assistaVrca/and for their colleagues who wish to 
play a part in lessening the crime problems their age group faces. 
Peer counseling reinforces the pos^ive sense of self-capability. 
It is important for older, community residents to^feel that they can 
contribute as well as receive (JayCox, 1981). 
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All demonstration programs associated with the National Elderjly 
Victimization Prevention and Assistance Program used Senior Aides 
for both victim assistance' and crime prevention activities, With [ 
adequate, training, those workers proved to be genuine assets because 
of the relationships of t.rust they were afcle to establish with their 
peers (Center, 1979b). m ~ 

An extension of this concept r is . being used by, the Victim -Assis- 
tance Program for Older Adults (VAOA) in the, city of Tampa and Hills- 
borough County, Florida. The core of that program is its staff of 
26 neighborhood workers, generally nonprofessionals, all overage- 4 
55, who work on an hourly basis^ror a' victim assistance program ad-* 
ministered by a mental health center. They are all trained in Florida 
state le^w affecting the elderly, crisis' intervention counseling, and 
the services available from local social service agencies. Each day 
these workers are assigned new victim assistance cases in their neigh- 
borhoods. They interview sentor' victims , counsel them, and make 
referrals for more intensive counseling and other services when ' 
needed. In itf first year, nearly 75 percent of those victims con- 
tacted wanted help from VAOA. Most victims^eeded' -crime prevention 
education and crisis intervention counseling. The program made a 
major impression on the state's Bureau of Criminal Justice Assis- 
tance which has promoted it as a model frfr other areas. This peer- 
oriented approach' offers several advantages: agencies can provide 
the-'secvice through volunteers or community aides at low cost; the 
decentralized neighborhood approach 'works well for both, the clients 
and the workers; and older persons -whcr want- to become active in com- 
munity work are helping their peeps in a very important way ( Criminal 
Justice and, the Eiderl> Newsletter , FalV Tl79)/ 
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'Among the trends iflArime prevention and victim assistance is a 
recent<focus on domestt<»ictimization. Recent reports indicate that . 
Older people may bq, abu™ by persons in tneir family or household. 
Estimates 'of the incidence of elder abuse range widely, for sorpe es- 
timators combine abuse and neglect cases. The abuse being- uncovered 
includes physical abuse, psychologital abuse, and rpaterial or finan- 
cial abuse. *Many of the reported victinvi suffer poor health and, 
marginal mental competency, conditions putting family' or household 
members under extreme, long-term pressure (Block and Sinnott, 1979). 
.Victims rely on a family caretaker for basic needs". This dependency 
and inability to function on their own inhibits tnany elder-abuse vic- 
tims from reporting their victimization. 

Although all 50 states have child protective service laws, only 
11 have comparable laws far the elderly. These >laws mandate that all 
people who discover a suspected elder abuse case must report it; such 
provisions are aimecj at doctors, lawyers, homemakers, and community 
service workers. In addition, they allow for access by social workers 
to investigate for abuse, Tix penalties for violations, and allow for 
voluntary and involuntary provisions pf protective services whi le 
.safeguarding individuals 1 rights against inappropriate intervention 
(Meyers and Bergman, 1978) i. *• ' • * 

As a result, of the recent widespread focus on wife abuse, more- 
over, most states have passed legislation or domestic- violence. New^ 
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laws in some 24 states have been written broadly enough to provide 
some type of protection to older persons abused by* a family fa6mt>er 
(Lerman, 1980). * In states without such la v ws, consent is\the only 
avenue of help for the family. The first intervention priority is ' 
to keep the older person in the home and to provide counseling and- 
medical and nursing careSnecessary for all parties'. Removal of the" 
abused elderly person is isually considered the last option and can 
only be Schfeved through legal proceedings. 

Although several local studies of elderly abu$e have*suggested 
that it may be a . serious problem, no national study has yet' been 
, undertaken. Without more extensive data, it is difficult to obtafn- 
a trustworthy picture of the extent of elderly abuse in, the United 
^^}%.States., As^a 'stopgap measure, some local jurisdictions are concen- 
trating on letting up crisis centers for abused older persons. 

'Another trend in "the field of victim assistance concerning older 
Americans is the increasing attention being paid to elderly crime \ 
victim^ by* several of the 34 state victim compensation programs. 
Lately, a \umber of national and state policymakers have pointed out 
that the,amtMtious goals of these programs have not always been re- 
al iz-ed. .Only * very .small portion of deserving victims receive com- 
pensation awards\ Tfi* fai lure to compensate more victims is due pri- 
marily'to the inherent limitations in the laws and to program charac- 
teristics such as: tacfe-of public awareness, awand denial conditions, 
and lack of linkages vHth.more comprehensive victim assistance pro- 
grams.* The requireftents^ancl complexities inherent in many victim 
compensation programs' affect all victims, especially the infirm, the 
poor, the inarticulate, anb:the socially isolated. A great .number 
of elcferly victirns'are incjuded-in these categories. Without* per- 
sonal intervention, few of these victims learn of the programs, or 
ha\)te' sufficient* ski llMjo meet the requirements nacessary to receive 
compensation awards (Hofriihjfer, .19^9). ' / , 

* * . * ' ' 

Policymakers, program officials, and private citizens interested 
in improving elderly victims 1 chances* of receiving compensation for 
losses they suffer ar? lobbying for a number of chants in existing 
programs. Among the changes sought -arfe'^eajpr p.tibjijjity of state 
programs, perhaps through using law enforcement officers' 'as referral 
'agents; removal of "financial hardship" tests, which deter many flder 
victims from applying because they are reluctant to. 1-ist their assets 
or apply for "charity; 11 and the removal of minimum financial- loss * 
provisions, since! for'many older people the loss of a relatively, 
small amount of money represents not an inconvenience but a.xritical 
shortage of food, medicine, or rent monies. ^ < ' ;: 

Other policy changes being pushed* by older persons 1 advocates/ 
are: the establishment of effective pre-aw^rd provi sions f or deserv- 
ing emergency cases*, of special importance to older victims, .living 
on- small, fixed incomes who cannot wait the 10 t6 20'months needed 
for processing theur claifn; compensation ieclucjing emergency cash, 
'■to replace or rfepafr damaged or stolen property essential to an 
older person's physical, or psychological health, like glasses, hear- 
ing aids, a door lock-or a-telephone; and the development. of holistic 
service programs in which counseling and Social services provision 
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are dombined^With effort's to secure compensation for victims. The 
movement toward recognizing 'the special needs of elder crime victims 
has been led by the states of New York, New Jersey, and California. 
Both New York and New Jersey have established special units to deal 
with the claimi of elderly yictims. * 

In summary, local comrfluni ties and, at times, state agencies have 
undertaken a variety of crime prevention and victim assistance- pro- 
grams. The more effect-ivs* crime prevention programs undertake a prac- 
tical, policy analysis approach whereby crime opportunity reduction 
is emphasized.- Individual and group crime prevention measures can 
significantly reduce the risk of crime. Victim assistance programs 
recognize that an older victim may be in crisis, as the cri-minal ex- 
perience assaults hi § or her physical, psychological, or Social well- 
being. The most meaningful 4 apprdach is to combine crim$ prevention 
and victim assistance into cohesiVe, comprehensive programs that ed- 
ucate and rehabilitate the -older victim. In each of 'these programs, 
all community members, fffc>ud*ing tPie elderly, are. important for ad- 
vocacy, program development; and' service* provisions. 
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Recommended Films on Crime Prevention in General 

KEY:- A = Abstract • t 

C = Critique of Film for Suitability for Senior Citizens 

FIGHTING CRIME: WE CAN DO IT, MTI Tel ejJrog rams Inc., 3710 Commercial 
Avenue, Northbrook, IL 60062, 16 mm., color, $395, 1980. 

► • 

A: The film shows that society has 1 changed, and with this 
change has come a/i increase of Crime, fear, and protec- 
tive lifestyles for th"e elderly. But there are ways to % 
reclaim one's neighborhood and life through crime pre- 
vention: home security inspections (with help from 
.retired workers for installation of hardware), Operation 
Identification, Neighborhood Watch, escort services, and 
reporting of crime. 

- C: The film is .excellent, using real people awd real 
scenarios to depMjt, th'e real alternatives. This is 
thp most recent fnme prevention film fjjV"'seniors , and 
reflects the*state of the art. * 
* 

I'M ALONE, I.'M AFRAID, 1973, New England Gerontology, Center, 15 - 

Garrison Avenue, Durham, New Hampshire 03824, 25 minutes, video, 
B&W, $30/$3. 50. / 

A: Two major areas- are examined where elderly people need - 
i ■ help protecting themse1ves--on the street and, #n the home. 
" Examples are given of existing security -programs , showing # 
. how cooperation between police, housing authorities, and 
Title VII projects will greatly increase* the safety of 
seniors. N 

.'C: The film basically 'depicts urban elderly in high rise ^ 
buildings. By actually filming the day when the el'derly 
all cash their Social Security checks, for example, the 
film has a firm grounding in real ity--much different from 
films with Jfc tors, and Hollywood- sets . An escort service 
is also shown in actual practice: The* quality of the film 
is erratic,' but the lessons in block watch* crime pre- 
vention education, police department speeches, and rumor 
control are excellent. 

OUTSMARTING CRIME: AN OLDER PERSON'S GUIDE TO SAFER LIVING, 1978, 
Harper and Row Media, Order Fulfillment-Customer Relations, 2350 
Virginia Avenie, HageYstown, MD 21740. Producer: Washington 
Crime Watch,- 18 minutes, color, slides and audio cassettes., 

A: The slide audio presentation defines. crime, prevention as 
"the practice of spotting criminal .opportuni.ti es- and then 
doing something to reduce or eliminate those o^pt5ftunities 
in a common-sense way/C" Hans Conreid narratesl focusing 
on property marking, residential security and Neighborhood 
action/block watch--offering specific tips geared partic- 
ularly to the elderly. 
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Cj: The'presentation was developed by professionals who are 
k. quite familiar with working with the elderly in crime 

prevention, and is a well-planned and effective tool. This 
is the only case in< which access to a 16 mm. projector 
is not a prerequisite to a successful program. 

SENIOR POWER AND HOW TO USE IT, 1975, "William Brose Productions, 
Inc., 10850 Riverside Drive, North Hollywood, ($ 91602, 19 
minutes, color, 16 mm., $330/$60. 

A:- The purpose of the film is to educate senior citizens in 
crime prevention techniques and to illustrate that brains' 
can defeat brawn. It covers most of the personal safety 
and home .security tips for senior citizens to know to im- 
prove their safety as well as the motivation to take 
these steps. Included are purse snatching, armed robbery, 
home security surveys, and telephone harrassment. 

C: This film is^the prototype of crime t prevention films for 
senior citizens. The vignettes aresimultaneously instruc- 
tive and humorous, and the film is excellent. Although some 
* techniques shown are no longer recommended (such as sitting 

down when you are being mugged),, the spirit of the film 
makes it still worthwhile. 
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Chapter Six * 
. Preventing StreA Crimes against Elders 

Advance Organisers 

• The elderly are victimized by crime lessvthan any other 
age group, but profess the highest fea* o\ crime. Crime . 
prevention programs should emphasize these facts in 
order not to fuel an already heightened sense of. fear. 
Crime prevention strategies s.hould not diminish the 
older- person '-s quality 'of life, but should add to it by V 

• providing real istic advice. ' • 

• Although tips and techniques are important , .the funda- 
mental ingredient in street crime prevention is aware- 
ness--self-awareness , awareness of the "environment, and 
awareness of response options when in danger. * 



In order'of increasing severity ; -the most serious street 
crimes are larceny (taking by stealth), ass-ault (physi- 
cal ly harming Vthe victim), robbery (taking by force), 
and rape (carnal knowledge through force *or threat) . v 
Of these crimes, personal larceny or theft is committed 
most often against older persons, with, the violent 
crimes occurring less than one- third as frequently. v v 
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The most common victim of assault is* a young person, in 
part because the* likely pre-conditions of assSult--a ** 
.domestic or f alcohol -related fight--are circumstances 
older people are lessT.ikely to be in. 

r ' 

One should, consider how one's appearance may inrite a 
: criminal response: Do I look frightened, unsure, con- 
fused? One should also take step's to project or radiate, 
purpose and confidence. ; ^ 

Advance planning and being awarft of the-environment-- 
both friendly respite dnd potential danger areas--help 
to mrhimize victimizations.. • . - 

In. general, it is safer, ton go, places and do errands 
with a-friend along; refrain fronj "flashing" money 
or jewelry Tn public; waTk in the middle of the sidewalk 
Against the. flow of automobile traffic; stay inside '" . 
one's car if it becomes disabled; sit near the driver ' 
or conductor on public transportation. 



You should, consider in advice the likelihood of using . 
various, response opt/'ons £0 that, when confronted by 
danger, you can react appropriately for yourself and 
the situation. Ask' yourself if* you could offer active 
resistance, could harm a would-be assailant, coujd 
create a diversion or initiate negotiation under stress. 

Purse snatching, the most frequent street crime against 
ojjder-women , can be minimized by not carrying a purse,- 
sewing' special pockets, or dividing valuables. Types 
of purses and methods of carrying them can affect the 
likelihood of injury in a purse snatch. 

Increasingly, authorities see rape as a crime motivated 
by aggression and violence, not by sexual desire. ' 
OlxJer women are most unlikely- victims, but they, should 
consider several ways of res pond if^gjto a sexual assault. 

Cooperation among community elders , social service 
staff, and law-enforcement/crime prevention agencies 
has led to a substantial number of successful programs 
^against aging-related street crime. % 
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Introduction 

The previous chapter gave a brief overview of crime pf^enti on 
programs.. The present chapter, and the. three that follow, will, 
analyze the major types of crime relevant to older people—street 
crime, residential crime, and consumer fraud/cdn games—and will 
propose a feasible plan of community crtme prevention. 

Although^ the elderly are more likely, about two to fifty times 
likely , to be victims of household crimes than of personal 
crimes, they a*g.more fearful of personal attacks. As seen in 
Chapter Four, this fear corresponds with their self-perceived vul- 
nerability and the potential consequences of attack. /For this 
reason, we, will examine street crimes first. 4 

Vulnerability 

* » 

Street crimes, like household crimes, are frequently crimes of 
opportunity. Those disposed to committing, street crimes often wiM 
not do so unles^ they encounter an -inviting target. So, as thisV 
book has emphasized, the goal of any crime prevention program should 
be to refluce vulnerabjlity. 

For some older Amen cans, crime prevention can be especiafly 
difficult because of a number of conditions in their lives, which 
make them Vulnerable to prospective criminals. Chapter Two discussed 
these: living alone; living in inner cities and beinq unable to, 
relocate;' having poor or chronic health conditions; bqing socially 
» isolated. 4 . <^ 

\ * Other common, qualities make the eldeVly particularly vulnerable 
to street crimes.. ^Because many live by themselves, they are 6ut on 
the street* alone. -Physical frailties can caused slow or unsteady 
gait. A dependence upon public transportation may require standing 
public places for k extended periods of time. An appearance <3f 

'weakness— which can be reflected in stooped posture, slow movement 1 , 
Unsteadiness, or simply a lack of attention to their surroundings- 
gives some elderly persons an air of tehat some criminologists are* 
calling "muggability." , * 

Types of Street Crimes 

The most serious street crimes being committed-against oTder 
people are, in ascending order of seriousness', larceny, assault, 
robbery, and rape/ Larceny niay bring the Victim into direct contact 
.with. the offender. 'Assault, robbery, and rape always do. Reviewing 
the definitions of 'these. cHmes will help us to understand how they 
differ', how they afflict^the elderly, and how they can be prevented. 

larceny 

Perianal £riraes of theft' are called personal larcenies, and 
involve the taking of profterty* 01* cash* by stealth.- These crimes may 
or m&y not put the, victim* into direct contact with the offender. 
Personal larceny with contact, according to the United Sta'tes Trime 
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Surveys, includes purse snatching and pocket picking 1 . Personal 
larceny without contact includes the theft by stealth of a variety 
of items, like the theft of an umbrella from a restaurant, food from 
a shopping cart *left in front jjf a supermarket, or clothing or gifts * 
from a car parked away from home. ^The key attribute of larceny r 
without contact is a*lack of force!* 

The circumstances or attributes of a crime determine its 

category. For instance, if an older woman becomes aware of an ; . 

attempt to snatch her purse (personal larceny with contact) , ^and' ' 

the offender tjien uses force, the crime would be cTassified as a 

robbery. • % 

* ■ * • 

Purse snatching is the strefet crime which ^s mos.t frequently 
perpetrated aga-inst older persons. It often consists of o-ne or 
more of fenders , .very often youths, quickly approaching a woman 
walking down the street, grabbing her purse fr*om her hand or off 
her shoulder, and then running away. 

Assaults • 

Assaults, Crimes in which the object is to do physical harm to 
the. victim, are usually classified as "aggravated" or "simple." An 
aggravated assault is one carried out with a weapon, regardless of 
the degree of the victim's injury— if any. Hoover, an assault 
committed without a weapon 'is also considered, td be an aggravated 
assault if'the attack results -in serious injury. Simple assault * 
occurs when the victim's injury, if any; is minor and no weapon )s 
used. This distinction is made for practical reasons; to help* 
police Smd others differentiate crimes by seriousness, ultimately 
to better measure the extent fcf crime;* and to allow legislatures to 
set' different punishments based on the severity pf a crime. 

Many older persons are* fearful of £ brutal attack by a stranger. 
As discussed in Chapter Three, when they. are victims of crime, which 
is relatively less frequently T older Americans are more likely than 
younger people to be injured; and to be victimized by younger strangers 
But overall, this form of assault is .unusual. .While thefe is some 
indication in crime reports and newspapers that brutal crime is m / 
occurring with more frequency, it is. still .veVy rare. The more 
conmon types of assauJts are those*1n which the victim is involved, 
in a fight, often alcohol -.related, or. a domesrti eg argument . Inasmuch 
as older persons less often find themselves in these situations, 
they are victimized by assault less often than are younger pefsorrs. 

Robbery '* 

. Personal robbery is a crime ilp which the purpose is to take 
property from someone by force or the threat of force'. The force 
used may be a weapon, in which case^the crime is referred to as an „ , 
armed robbery, or physical strength, which is referred to^as strong- . 
armed robbery. In either ca,se, the victim is placed in physical 
danger, with physical injury a distinct possibility. - V*>*' 

' The two kinds of robberies most frequently committed against. 61 der 
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persons are muggings and push-in robberies.* Mugging is a common 
name for street robberies, although they may happen inplaces like ^ 
subways, building lobbies, or buses. -Usually the crime is committed 
in one of three ways: the mugger will* show the victim a weapon and 
demand money or"jewelry; the mugger wf 11 state that he has a weapon 
and will use it if the victim does not turn over the money; or the 
mugger will simply physically overpower the victim and indicate . 
that if the victim does not part with his, money, he will be beaten, 

A "push-in" rbbbery' occurs when a person returns to his or her 
home or apartment, opens the door, and gets shoved inside by someone 
who has been following or waiting. It can happen when someone re- 
sponds' to a knock on the door by opening it or by relying just on a 
chain guard to keep the door secure. 1 It can also happen when someone 
pu\hes his way into another's automobile in order to take Jms belong- 
ings. The Honorable Claude Pepper, U.S. Senator and Representative 
from Florida, former Chairman of the House Crime Committee, current -..» 
Chairman of the House Select Committee on Aging, and himself in his 
eighties, found out first-hand: . . ^ ~ 

My wife and I were, on a Sunday a few months ago, 
driving from visiting a friend in the hospital to our (fome 
on the bay whence stopped for the' light to change at Third , 
Avenue and 20th Street; two men rushed up -to. the side of - » 
the car. My wife being wiser than I had the door locked on 
her side; I didn't ha.ve my door locked and the next thing 
I knew a young "man was crawling over me. My first thought 
vtes that he was going to try to kidnap my wife and me and 
I began to figure what could I do. The next thing 1 saw 
was his hand reaching for my wife's handbag on the seat 
between her and me. • I saw then that he was trying to get i 
my wife's handbag. Well, I grabbed him around his shoulders 
as hard as I could and said: "No, no, no," but he had .already * 
got h-is hands on the handbag, and- was pulling out, and I had \ 
to turn him loose to keep from being pulled out myself. In 
seconds he rarf away from the 'car. (U.S. Congress, House 
Select Committee on Aging, 1978:2). 

Rape L' • 

Rape is defined as "carnal knowledge through the use of force ' 
or the threat of force." The two elements necessary to constitute 



rape are sexto 1 intercourse 
without freely given consent 
that the motivation for fhi 
than physical aggression, 
tally a crime of physical v^ 
pronouoced fear of being rap 
among older women is very low. 



and commission of the act forcibly and 
It is important, however, to remember 
rime may well be less sexual desire 
authorities consider rape fundamen- . 
nee. -Many elderly women have -a 
although the incidence of rape 
However, studies^have* shown that 



rape a generally underreported crime, is especially underreported 
by older women and that it has a "profound and probably permanent 
impact on' the physical and psychological well-being of this popula- 
tion." (Davisr«jd*Brody, 1979.: 38) 
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The Key to I^reve^tion of Street Crime: Awareness 

Crime prevention is often thoifght to be a series of specif/c 
tips designed to reduce a person 1 s vulnerability, to victimization. 
While these specific* ti0s are f important, efforts intended to promote 
safety must begin with an overall Attitude-, one of awareness. By 
being conscious'&f one's'own vulnerability and environment,' a person 
can avoid being in situations which present opportunities for crime. 
In* addition, 'a state of awareness readies a person for whatever may 
occur—not just for Situations for which "tips'^ere memorized. ! 



Unfortunately, people often become aware of their vulnerability 
to crime' only after they have become victims/ The experience itself 
"Stimulates them to modify their habits or change their behavior. 
They suddenly realize how their behavior can "invite" offenders to 
select them as victims. Older Americans' can avoid these painful, 
lessons 1f they practice acting with awarenest before there 'is an 
incident. 

What are the things to be awilre of when out on the street? 

Own Appearance f 

First, one should be aware of one's own personal characterise - 
tics., "What do I look like?" _^How do I appear to someone looking 
for a victim?" A realistic appraisal ozone's demeanor, physical, 
weak points and strengths, 'and' general appearance, is the first step 
to becoming aware of one's vulnerability. -Overall demeanoV on thja 
street can play* a vital rolje in one's safety. Criminals are attracted 
to people who appear uneasy, frightened, or unsure of themselves, 
who do not seem certain of their destination, or who<appear to be 
weak and fragile. Conversel/7 they shy away from those who appear ■ 
confident, who carry themselves pu/posefully and seem sure of them- 
selves. The keys to appearing confident and alert are not neces- 
sarily a faster walk or'^ feeling of strength, but an overall atti- 
tude that radiates outward. 

The vulnerability that a person identifies, .in herself or him- 
self^can be reduced by advanced planning. This might include: 
planning out trips ahead of time; placing keys and necessary cash 
in separate pockets; bringing a friend along; leaving valuables at 
home; and carrying a whistle. The physical and mental preparation 
can Indicate to the criminally-minded that a person is purposeful,- 
reatfy), and unafraid. ♦ 

Environment b \^ 

""Older persons must also be 'aware of their environment when 
they are out on the street. Such awareness not only 'helps prevent 
victimizations, but also can help stop victimizations in progress. 
So, appropriate questions^ to asffoneself are: 

"Who are the other people on the street?" Crossing the street 
to avoid a group of .youths congregating on the sidewalk might avoid 
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a potential -confrontation. On the other hand, greefing familiar 
people— friends, merchants, vendors— reflects a knowledge of the 
neighborhood and. adds a temporary sen$e. of security .in the company . 
of others. - * * 

"How safe is the neighborhood?" It helps to know the friendly, 
familiar pi aces- stores, banks, post offices, or other places— 
where one can. step in if being followed, where there might be help, 
or where one can just "collect oneself." 

" What are the sources of danger or risk?" These include places 
such as unlighted streets, vacant lots, alleys, or deserted buildings- 
any place where-a crime would probably be unobserved by other people. 
By noticing and being aware of siich places, one can take' steps to 
stay away from them-rdetour for one block, walk on the other side , - 
of the street or in the middle of the sidewalk, or wa^on a well- > 
lighted street. 

This form of crime "prevention through awareness is easy to 
follow, but it takes practice. It is based on an understanding of 
one's own characteristics-especial ly those which reflect a vulner- 
ability to. crime— and of one's environment, a common sense approach 
[to crime prevention that applies' equally to residential, crimes. Older 
Americans and the agency staffs who work with-fehem-tan together de- 
velop plans for practicing these procedures. Group discussions can 
identify potential "trouble spots" in appearance and environment, and 
can reinforce efforts at improved awareness. 

Techniques for Preventing Street Crimes ■ 

Quite a number of police departments, crime prevention projects, 
and government agencies have published booklets or brochures on crime 
prevention. <Most of them are not geared to the elderly and their 
special vulnerabilities, but are good references for the general 
public to learn more about preventing crime. We shall borrow from 
them We shall also present highlights of the available literature 
specifically on crime prevention techniques for- senior citizens. 
Remember, the success of tips or techniques depends upon there first 
being a sense of awareness/ , 

General Deterrents against Street Crime 

f One of the best techniques for combing street crime is to 
go places with a friend. In numbers there's strength. , 

• Do not show money; in fa*, it is best to avoid ^ca'sh whenever 
possible. To do this, open a checking account at a local 
bank and handle 'as many transactions as possible by check. 
Social Security, SSI, federal pensions, military retirement, 
and other checks can even be electronically deposited into • 
youft account directly by the government. (This is discussed 
more fully later in this, .chapter. ) 

• It a*lso helps to walk in the middle of the sidewalk, neither, 
• close to buildings nor passing cars. 
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To reduce the likelihood of an attack from a passing ,car, walk 
against the flow of traffic. t 

4 

Cpmriron* things not to do include: 
*- Don-'t talk to strangers. 



. - Don r t walk' into a crowd of youths leaving school , or hanging 

• around a store. * r • ' 

• < 

- Don't walk near drfVk-places. > 

• Dpn't allow yourself to be distracted when buying something- 
and opening. a p^rse. 

\ 

- Don't* wait for a bus 0V1 a deserted streei, especially at night 

Monfey is not the only item to refrain frpm ,, 'f1ashing M . when out 
in public,. Do not wear expensive jewelry or watches white 
shopping or on other' errands. Such accoutrements are fine for 
an evening out with friends, but are unnecessary .invitations 
to prospective criminals when worn during. the day. 1 

If someone is following you, the best thing to do is to go 
into a public "plate, like a neighborhood store or other business 
previously identified in your study of your environment, and 
jcall the^police* 

If a caij appears to be following Vou, walk in the other director/ 
or cross the street. It is always safer to reply for directions 
from a distance a not getting too close to the car. 

When threatened by imminent da\i$er, don't be> too embarrassed 
to yeTl, scream, and create a commotion. Your life may be at 
stake! Screaming may tie a great tool because the zioise will 
often scare pff the criminal. To get people's attention, it 
sometimes helps to yell "fire!" Carry some kind of noisemaker-- * 
a whistl^or shriek alan*. - * 

As seen in Congressman Pepper's case, crimes can also occur 
when you, are in an automobile. Therefore,* always lock your 
car whether you are parked, driving, or stopped 4t red lights. 
Park in'well-lighted areas, ^nd check the back seat before get- 
ting inr / 

Just as you should not walk home if you think you're being 
followed, Either should you drive home if you think a car is 
following you. Drive to a public place^the best being the 
closest police station. * ^ 



If yourcar breaks down rthe safest course to follow is to: 
'open the car hood or attach a white cloth to the car antenna, 
then wait -for someone to stop. If someone stops to help, stay 
inside your locked car and ask. the persoii to phone the police 



or a local garage from the closest telephone. If someone 
really wants to help /she or he wjll do that. 



• Wherfever using public transportation, it is' always safer to 
1 travel with a companion than to travel alone. When waiting 

at a bus or subwafy stop; especially in an unfam>l iar area, 
keep\your back to the wall to avoid being approached from 
behind, and have change or token ready. On a bus, the safest 
seat is next to the bus driver; on a subway tradn, it* is near 
a conductor or a uniformed transit^police officer. If you are 
frightened or being. followed, do not get off at a deserted^ 
stop, even if it is your normftl stop. Even though it may be 
inconvenient and a little more expensive, it*is safer to con- 
tinue to a busy stop, to get* off and to seek help from a local v 
merchant, booth attendant, or police officer. 

One good way to prevent being victimized is to imagine what 
you would do if someone tfried to- attack you. Consider the options, 
since there is very little time to think' during an attack. Ask w 
yourself: "CouTcf I hu/t someone who is trying to hdrt me? M "Would 
I be willing to scream?" "Should I try to run?" "What resources 
would' be available to me to cope with an attack?" If you are at- 
tacked, your foremost concern should always be your own s^ffety. 

Dob-son (1#81) has'wrltten a book ofi\"life-saving" principles, 
the thrust of which is that there's no simple formula 'when encounter- 
ing dangifr. It is not simply a matter of /ighting back or stalling 
for time, he says, but of trusting one's instinqts or intuition in 
selecting among response options, V A recent Washington Post interview 
with hfm outlines six of. these optiortfc: 

^~ ^ 

• Fighting - Using physical force, with or without weapons/ . 
Most appropriate when a sudden, unprovoked attack is \ 

, made on you at close quarters and you feel in danger of bodity 
•harm, 

• Flight - Escaping or using evasive action to separate you from 
your attadker. Typically, the people to run from are those, most 
difficult to fight. Remember: Rurv towards . safety, not away 
from danger. ' * \ 

• Negotiation - Opening a dialogue with your* attacker to fore-, 
stall or minimize the attach "Spot and exploit offers of a- 
relationship, ancf--if posstble--don'-t grant acceptance unless 
your assailant is willing to compromise." 

• \No action - (Tarrying on as though nothing unusual is happening. 
. Most approbate when you can't do anything anyway,. you can^t 

decide what to do, you're surrounded, outnumbered, or surprised. 

• Diversion - Employing actiohs tojponfuse, mislead, or startle 
the assailant. "Mry doing or saying the weirdest, most unext' 
pected thing you can^think of." 'Don't attempt to surprise an 
attacker whd seems professional or one. who is jumpy and/or has 
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a weapon. • • gi ■ 9 

• Blending -« Joining temporarily with your attacker's force- to 
"redirect it and gain -control . Most appropriate'/wheTi you , have 
no other choice, and/or you. need time to* decide which of the 
other options is best (Krucoff, 1981 :B§J.- 

In most cases, it is not Vise to resist a, criminal. Of course? 
generalizations are of Tittle help when sbfliebne'is in the middle of 
a dangerousrsituatfon. Probably the best advice for someonfe, old 
of young, in the course of a crime is to act. acc?Ordir\g .to the 
situation. Elderly people especially should not take unnecessary 
risks, be<tause physical confrontation will pften produce more 
serious han^for them than for younger victims.^ In too many in- ' 
stances, an inappropriate response by a victim has led to seriGus . 
injury and even- death, where a course of nonjresi stance would have 
resulted in only thfe los9 of -money or property. 

If you are victimized despite your* best, crime prevention efforts 
you can do. something positive for y.ourself--and for potential future 
victims. Yob can tr^ to remember something about t\ye mugger or 
robber in order to give the polite some descriptive information. 
Points to remember about th§ perpetrator ma/ be: a scar 'on the 
face, a distinctive'tattoo, *a physical deformit/, an accent!, or any 
unusual feature. Although victims most often remember the tlGthes 
of their assailants, clothes can be changed Quickly; -therefore, it 
is better to remember physical tr^ts which cannot be changed; If 
a description given by a victim- leads to the arrest and conviction 
of, for example, 4 habitual offender, that victitfi has played an 
important role in preventing crime against others. 

Foiling a Purse Snatdier 

The most frequent strefet crime. .against older women is purse 
snatching. It can occur anywhere: in the supermarket, on a' bus, 
or -in an apartment Vobjjy. the following tips offer advice for 
reducing women's vulnerability to purse snatchers. 

First, the easiest way to avoid purse snatchers is to* avoid 
carrying a purse. Money, 1^ys, and identification cards can and 
should be carried iajrpockets. ' * 

Second, an alternative is to sew special pockefs on theMnside 
of coats to hold Cash or important cards. This strategy was success- 
fully implemented on a large scale in Wilmington, Delaware, several 
years ago in a program called "Pocket-Thfr-Purse. " A description of 
the project and the procedure for sewing the pocket to the inside 
of a coat 'are presented in Figure 6.1- 

Third, if you must carry a plJrse, the?e are still steps you 
can take to reduce your losses if you have your purse Snatched. 
Divide your valuables among, inside pockets, dutside pockets, and ■ 
the purse, keeping the least valuable items in the purse itself. 
Not only will this minimize losses if the purse is snatched* but 
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; L ' . * Figure 6.1 , 

I Pocket-the-Purs€ Task Forego Wilm i ngton / Delaware 



Please Read All Instructions Carefully Before Beginning! 



TUP 
CUT TWO 




SUMMER POCKET 
* * * 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 
1/4 yd muslin or sturdy lightweight 
fabric, £inch strip bras tape 
\ snap . 4 

£TEP 1 KULD FABRIC in haJf and cut a rec- 
tangle measuring jJ-1/2. X '5 "inches 
There t wilf »ow be twiRM/2 X 3 inch 
pieceu On one piece, measure I '* trom 
top and cut across 

STEP 2 T! RN UNDER and stftch 1/4" on 
bottom of I" section, tiirn under and 
stitch 1/4 * on top of 4" section Tnis 
will be the slit opening 

STEP 3 Lay these two *rrtion» WRONG SIt)L 
fc 01 T onto nghj side of uncut pirce 

making all outer edges evi*n 

Si ITCH all four*ide» 1/4" trorrvedgjs 
• use "15" stitch length on machine or 

small hand stitches 



//////// 




STEr*4 Turn right sidrs to outside anrf prt'ss 
Hap 

4 % S 

STEP 5 Ue 3" piece ot bias tape fold rdge 
under 1/4" and atta< h to kft side on 
back ot po<ket' Nw a nap on tape end 
and right sidr of pock» t back. 

SKh INSTRUCTIONS FOR SEWING 
SN \P* 

ATTACH POCKET TO BRA STRAP- 
Snap tape around strap This will hold 
moncv , housr kty or credit cards, and 
avoid having to carry valuables in 
purs*'. % 



" o 

EMC 




COAT 



LINING 



WINTER POCKET 

To be used inside coat 



MATERIALS NEEDED: 

1/4 yd denim, heivp«4ming fabric, or any 

dark sturdy fabric 
3 snaps for each coat 

STEP 1 TOLD FABRIC in^nalf and cut rectangle 
6 X 7-1/2 inches There will then be two 
pieces* 6 X 7-1/2 inches** Follow mstruc- 
^* tions for "summer pocket" through Step 

4. 

STEP 5 Attach ball section of snaps to back of 
pocket, 1" from top, and equally spaced. 

Attach socket 'sections' to match on coat 
lining. ^pfc 

IF SOCKET SECTIONS' OF SNAPS ARE 
APPLIED TO ALL WINTEJKOATS, THE 

'pocket can be moveTd FROM ONE 

* GARMENT TO ANOTHER. 



SEWING SNAPS: 
Attach the ball section of snajrto 
ena) of bias tape, and socket section 
to right side of pocket back. Sew 
snap to pocket with small close 
overhand stitchf through one 
hole, picking up*L garment thread 
with each stitch. Then carry thread 
under snap and repeat into next 

hv,t SOURCE: FBI, Cn 



DC: FBI L 1976 



me Resistance , Washington, 
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it will also make it easier to give the purse up, rather than to 
fight for it and risk, injury. 
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Fourth, certain kinds of purses, such as bags that dangle frdm 
the shoulder, are an invitation to purse shatchers--they are very 
easy to grab. The safest type of pocketbook to carry is one with 
a short looj?, held relatively close to the body, or tucked in the 
bend of the elbow. ' Hiijwever, clutching a purse to your body as if 
your 1 i f e 1 s possessions were,within can have the opposite effect, 
as seen in the' following ^dvice from an admitted purse snatcher. 

Look for the person that 1 s holding onto her pocket- 
book, either hanging on her arm or holding it in front 
of her chest . or *stomach> If a woman knows that somebody 
is around, and has money fn her pocketb*ook, she will put 
• it cfose to her body--that's one of the pocketbooks you 
<neecj to hit because y6u can bet there is some cash in there. 
(F.B.I. , 1976:45) 

» 

Fifth, never car<y harjdbags or shopping ba§s with the loop 
wrapped around. your Wrist. If someone tries to pull- the bag away, 
the loop will make it. difficult to do, and you may be dragged to the 
ground. If enough 'fotte. is used, a wrist may even be broken .\ 

t Sixth, the. danger af a' loop-making it difficult to escape from 
a purse snatcher raises another important point: it is usually pre- 
ferable to let go *of your purse and to run away from a purse snatcher 
and tQwards safety than to engage him in a fight. Too many older 
women tave been seripusly hurt--even killed--fighting with purse 
snatchers. They feel $ personal affront and lash out. However, it 
really is not worth^risking serious injury in order to protect 
property, much o^which can be. replaced. Again, if you -do not keep 
valuables in your purse, you may be less inclined to fight for it. 

, Although purse snatchings usually occur on the street, they can 
take place anywhere a woman is carrying a purse. Thus, if you go 
^to the movies or stop for a meal* at a restaurant, it is a good 
idea to keep your purse on your lap. Placing 1t on an adjoining 
chair, seat, or table'only invites trouble. Frequently purses are 
stolen^ in restaurants because women ( leave them hanging out of their 
own* sight on the back; of a chair. Purses are also stolen in super- 
markets or department stored often after women put them down on- 
a counter or in.tyie top handle section of a shopping cart. While 
it mSy be difficult to carry a^purse and push a cart at the same 
time., at a minimum one should 'avoid leaving a purse unattended wlfen 
stepping away to select merchandise. * 

Unfortunately, purse Snatchers are becoming more and more 
creative. In some instances Tithey have ev*en entered public rest 
robms and gone from stall, to stal 1 , "reaching over and grabbing 
purses off the inside dtfor hooks*. The lesson to learn is: always 
keep a- purse close by and in View, out of the reach of other£. 

\ These tips ppply equally well when an older women is trying to 
reduce t^e risks' of being victimized by a robbery or mugging. These'- 

in • • 
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crimes*are traditionally thought; to, occur in alleys or on deserted 
streets, but they just as frequently occur on crowded streets! in 
the middle of the day or in someone's own apartment building. 
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Preventing Mugging 

^s with other -crimes discussed, t,he best way to avoid muggings 
is to minimise opportunities for the mugger to attack. In addition 
to the gepfcral deterre^ outlined earlier, some-specifics follow. 

First, jiever flash large sums of cash, even in banks. Instead, 
count money at the teller's window and then put it away. As mentioned, 
»<jthe best approach 4^ to carry as little cash N as possible, using 
personal checks to transact business. 

Second, one of the best ways to lessen dependence on cash and 
to ge% into the habit of using checks is to participate in the U.S. 
Department of the Treasury's Bi rect'Deposi t program. Since 1972, 
this program has encouraged the automatic deposit of monthly federal 
checksu via. a computerized system, into persortal savings or checking 
account*. ^Because the payments are. electronically transferred ,«the - 
chance* of checks being stolen is virtually eliminated, and the chance • 
of being mugged on the way to or from the bank is also diminished. 
It is xommon knowledge--especiaJTy to m\jggers--what days of the 
month *thOs£ checks are delivered on (Goldsmith, 1975). 

Nl Social Security checks are not the only ones whicft can be 
Sv, ttep0si ted by mail through the Direct Deposit program. Anyone who 
receives tjhe following can qualify*. Supplemental Security Income, 
Rail-roafi retire^nt, Civil Service retirement, Veterans Administration 
compensation- and pension, Air Force active duty arid retirement^ r~ 
Navy reti^ment, Army retirement, and federal salary. To sigrrlup , 
for Direct Deposit, all that^people -need do is to take -their next * 
cjieck to wherever they do their banking, whether it be a commercial 
b^nk, savings bank, savinc/s^arrd l f gan association, or a federal- or 
state-chartered credit union*. Bank personnel will answer all 
questions, help ' complete all necessary forms, and provide copies. 
Within 60 to 90 days, payments will begin goiri&di sectly to the 
personal checking or savings account. / 

I 

Over 12 millioji people already participate in the Direct Deposvt 
program. However, effective participation depends on following the. 
spirit as well as the procedures of the program. Too often,, people 
who belong tp the program go <to the bank one day after computer * ' 
deposit ahd withdraw all or. most of the money just deposited from 
their cheaks. People simply like to see the cash, enjoy having it, 
and in some cases do not trust banksito safeguard their money 
properly. Such actions defeat the purpose of the^ Direct Deposit; 
program. % 



Preventing a Push-in Robbery 



There are a number of steps that can be taken to reduce the 
chances^of being victimized by a "push-in" robbery. First, /plan 
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ahead. ^Before leaving \iome on errands, tell your neighbors you. are 
going and when yoy expect to return home. It also helps to ask if 
the neighbors will be' there when you come back? • ' * ' 

Second, when retu/ning home to a house or an apartment building, 
look around before gq*ng in., If you feel the presence of something « 
or someone that makes you uneasy, trust your intuition.' Do not go , 
inside. Rather, go to your neighbor's house or to the closest public 
place— a store, church, gas station, schpol--and call the police. 

• Third, if you are already in your apartment building, avoid 
being isolated with any stranger. If you see a suspicious person *s 
y6u are walking f^Ward your apartment door, do not go in. Instead, 
gb to a neighbor's apartment on the same floor and ring the bell. / 
If neighbors are not in, it is safest, to walk to some cofomon area 
of the^uilding*, art area where people congregate. <U?i*s may be the 
lobby,, the manager'-s office, the mail boxes,' or the laundry room. 
In 'any event, stay away from your apartment until the suspicious 
stranger is gone, or until you are satisfied that his or har inten- 
tions« are good. 

Fourth, when answering the door at home, it is always best to 
use a door viewer. "If the person knocking looks unfamiliar, never 
rely on the chain guard. Even if there is no door viewer, it is 
s«er to speak through the door than to open it. If the visitor 
in^sts on seeing you," ask him or her to s&ip an identification card 
under tjh£ door.j\ Do not hesitate to ask for the person's name and 
company. f Call the company to verify identity and purpose of being 
there. Even if the person oit the other side of^the door cannot be 
heard, do not just, open the door. If there really is something' to 
deliver, the person should not mind slipping a note under the door 
which explains his- or her purpose fcnd company affiliation.. 

' . ' fifth* another common ruse used by "push-4h" robbers is that of 
the stranded motorist. A perpetrator pretends to have a disabled 
automobile. Out of. kindness, the victim stops to help. An accom- 
plice may then appear, pr the "stranded" -motorist alone takes advan- 
tage of the situation. Although it may sound unkind and even cruel, 
it is best not to open your car door. It is just as courteous., and 
certainly safer, to offer to make a telephone* call far the person. 
Call the local police if anything about the person seems suspicious. 

Rape Prevention > 

The crime of rape can be especially traumatic for older womqn.- 
Bard and Sangrey (1979) point out, sta>,rt of murder, rape is the 
ultimate assault, .the, invasion of the -person ' s inner self. The 
bKital crftoe demeans its victim, and maybe the final insult in an 
aging person's life. Unfortunately, it is sometimes difficult to 
take steps to avoid potential rapists, because they are -often im- v 
possible to recognize fn advance. As one author. on rape states:* \ 



He could be am openly hostile teenager who roams with 
his gang purposely/assaulting, vandalizing and raping on , 
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impulse; on the other hand, he could.be a well-groomed work- 
ing man with a wife, children and a normal sex life, and wi.ll 
appear to. the victim to be psychiatrically normal and capable . 
* of maintaining equilibrium in everyday si tuation^ Davis and „ 
Brody, 1979:32). ( . ^7 A 

There are several ways to respond tb a sexual assault, these 
have been outlined recently by the Crime Prevention Coalition 
(1979b) as follows: 

• *■ 

Submitting to the Attacl^ . In all rapes, the rapist threatens the 
victim's safety, physical person, or life. If you believe you might 
get hurt by defending yourself; or are simply afraid to fight back, ' 
don't. Fighting can lead to physical injury, ^md research has shown 
that older women- are more prone to physical rape injuries than 
younger ones. Submitting to a rape out of fear%for your safety or 
life does not mean that you consented. It i^s still a rape, even if 
you do ;not have a cut ,or bruise, and should be' reported to, the 
police as sobn as possible. ' If you choose not ^H, resist , don't 
feel -guilty or angry with yourself; direct' your anger at the. rapist 
who committed the violent crime. * 

Passive Resistance . Sometimes you may feel like resisting but are 
afraid that screaming or fighting back will -incite the attacker to 
harm you even^jn(5rS\ In this case, a "passive" ■ kind of resistance 
may taHp to/*ctefusfe" theirSpist's violence. > It may'be possible to 
-c'alm the. attacker by taking to him and trying t^oersuade him not 
to carry out the rap.e; if he hesitate^ or begins ;tffr**qjst you, you 
may be able to escape. You could claim to be sick to uttijnidete the 
attacker, or try to discourage the rapist by pretending *to >a4nt, 
'crying hysterically, or acting insane. . * 
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Active Resistance. 



This strategy can be either the rfiost effective 

of* the mgst dangerous for the victim. Rape prevention counselors 

3o not advocate active* resistance as a response t to a rapist with a 
feapon. In other cases-, it is up # to th'e individual victim how to 
s respond. In some instances, fighting back can frighten or discourage 
an attacker. .However, resistarrce^can also convince the rapist to 
become 'more violent or increase his desirfc to subdue the victim. 
(Remember* increasingly law enforcement' and^triminal justicef authori- 
ties maintain that rape is a viqlence-motivafted and not a sexually- 
motivated crime.) Therefore, the choice must always dep6**j on the 
particular circumstances surrounding each attempted rape.- i 

As Dobson (1981) notes soberly, every Situation is unique-,) and 
there are at least six* response options to* danger (fighting, flight, 
negotiation, no action, diversion, and blending) with which the 
irtd-ividual should be familiar. - ' 

* There are several kinds of active resistance. Screaming can > 
surprise or frighten a rapist away if he is afraid that people will 
come to help*, therefore, it is more appropriate in^populated areas. 
In isolated locations, conversely/At is.less likely to .help. A 
forceful struggle may a]so di.scourage the rapist, bgt fighting back 
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is more difficult for many older women. However, if a^woman can 
marshal! the strength and is not afraid, to hurt soiieone attacking 
herV then k strong kick or hit may provide an opportunity to escape. f 
A^l attacks should be directed against the rapist's most vulnerable . . 
t'areas. . Counselors recommend kicks to the groi^or shin, pokes in the 
eyes ,\s tamping on the instep, or hard chops against the front of the , 
throat. 

^ '"Another option for women is the. use of self-defense techniques. * 
Traditional ly, women's social conditioning has taught, them not to 
fight, and to be afraid to inflict injury on others--everr to avoid- 
"tjrave injury to themselves 4 This notion seems to be changing tn 
our society, as women are "taking control" of their lives. Increas- 
ingly, women are realizing their own individual and group strengths, / 
and by defending themsel ves s are breaking down sexual stereotypes. 

) * \/ 

It may not be advisable to te£ch ^ome ofd$r women disciplines 
such as karate or judo, as they ma^y be liable to injure themselves. 
However* tThere are various self-defense -techniques, some less strenu- 
ous or demanding than others. Most have awareness--of self, the 
'environment, and response options— as theip core. Mj>re older women 
are taking these courses to protect themselves fron/attack« Abovf 
all, these courses teach a positive attitude, one ihat reflects that 
there is plenty that can be dqne to protect oneself, and that women 
have a right to do so. • V 

* , ' 1 

Some women carry weapons such ^as guns, knives,, or spray chemicals 
like mace to d^ter attackers. But 'this response sjould be chosen 
cautiously. Unless a women is trained in the use of these weapons 
and is not afraid to employ them, they are very dangerous. A* 
attacter can easily turn them against the victim. In a number of 
states, it is illegal to carry some weapons. So if a women, after 
considering all options, decides she wants to carry a weapon, she 
should check with the local law enforcement agency, 

All -the crime prevention techniques presented in thjs -chapter j 
are means to 'reduce thg opportunities for older people to be vic- 
timized by crime. Th£y have proven themselves effective in crime 
prevention programs across the country. They are not. difficult tfc 
practice, but there i's an important prerequisite to their effective- 
ness: people must choose to use them. Crfme prevention methods 
are only worthwhile if citizens practice them. <01der community 
members and agency workers ~nm& work at street crime prevention. 

^Developing Programs against Street Crimes 

Interested community members, elders, and social service personnel 
alike can link their individual ffforts in combatting street crime 
with a range of programs sponsqred by local public and private groups. 
Programs to make the streets safer for senior citizens have been 
conducted in a large number of cities by local agencies like the 
police department, the office on aging, and, civic and community 
•groups and organizations. 
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t If no such program exists in a % community * citizens or staff of 
an existing agency may want to set one up. t The key to implementing 
a" new program to reduce street crime against the elderly, of* course, 
is" to understand the nature and scope of*the problem. Most law 
enforcement agencies have a crime analyses unit;- which collects an^ 
reviews this kind of information. By workingS/i th the police^ ■ 
interested parties can learn which types of cfrtmes are most fre- % - 
quently being committed against older p^opje in the community, -where 
they are being committed, and 'how they are/corjpw-tted. Once this • 
knowledge is available, community elders, agencies, and police can 
plan anti-crime strategies- which respftnd to particular crime problems, 

Examples of the kinds of programs mounted to* reduce seniors 



m<^n 

chances of being- victims of street crime* include 



( 



Establishing special senior citizen *uni ts within the polite 
department, unite specializing in crimes against older persons. \ 
Such units exist in New York Ctty and Cleveland, for example. . 

4 

Organizing s'enior citizen volunteer corps to patrol the streets. 
These groups are operating effectively in Tucson, ArizonjK ^ 1 
Washington, DC; Huntington, West Virginia.; and DuVal County, 
Florida, as well as in other citi 

I 

Keeping small "shniek alarms" in residents' pockets. When in 
. trouble, one can push a button, and the alarm emits a loud 
noise. Bystanders or opighbors are 'alerted to take action |or 
call the pol ice. * 

. JUsing whistles instead of M shriek' <0 arms." Police will often 
help estatAsh these "Bldw the Whistle on Crime" programs, and 
lotal merhcants will donate whistles or offer discount* for 
large volume sales,v - 1 1 

Instituting within community senior citizen agencies special 
transportation programs for older persons who would otherwise 
• have to travel alone. These programs not only serve as a social 
outlet* but also reduce We number of senfors out on, the streets, 
thus reducing their chances of being victimized. In* Washington , 
DC the police credited a senior citize/i escort service with 
reducing crime in ' its target area. - • 

Escorting by private citizen volunteers of elders on errands '. 
to tile. 'store, bank, doctor, or senior citizert center. Even 
thougfc they are not armed, these escorts (who may themselves 
be oilier community residents) reduce crime simply through tfieir 
presence, * . ' 

Mounting communi ty-wide crime prevention media campaigns , putting 
advertisements tin radio and television and 'in .the newspapers. 
This may often be done at no cost because of Federal 7 Communica- 
tions Commission requirements to broadcast "PSAs"--Publ ic 
Service Announcements. New York City even' held a senior citizens 
crime prevention week, which included workshops throughout the 
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c i ty ^ placards on buses^ and subways, and meetings of citizens 
task forces. - 

§ Publicizing the special needs of elders, in crime prevention 

through community events. Senior citizen agencies, in coopera- - 
tion with the* local police, have set ur crime prevention fairs 
at shopping malls and banks, telling the public about the 
crime problems of seniors and what they can do to help. A fair 
inililw^ukee included the participation of 3 dozen crime-related 
volunteer and. government programs, and many people signed up to 
contribute their efforts. 

•/ % • • • . 

§ Educating community groups in the facts Of crime against the 
elderly. Several aging-related crime prevention programs have 
established speakers 'bureaus* sending knowledgeable representa- 
tives to men f s and women-' s groups, civic associations, and 
service clubs. These speakers publicize efforts being made to 
reduce, seniors* risks of beirig victimized and to solicit 
volunteers. 

§ Conducting sensitivity training* for the police. In Chicago, 
the Mayor's Office for SenionCitizens and the Handicapped 
conducts formal training for all recruits at the Chicago Police 
Academy. This training gives them background on the city's^ 
older population^informs them $f services .available^to older, 
.citizens and how to use them,* attacks stereotypes recruits might 
have toward old£r pfeople, and sensitises them to the special 
\needs of elderly victims and potential victims. 

t . rmpT^n*rrnng 'special patrol teams. I r> Brooklyn", New York, the 
( police have special teams to patrol those bus stops most fre- 
quently used by elders and to ride as decoys on buses. This 
strategy tfas helped reduce purse snatchings and pickpocketing- 
agtfirrst seniors. 

These are only a s-ampling of the kinds of programs community * 
elders and agencies can establish if 'they are committed to reducing 
the^ victimization of older people. Ip, fact, most of these-'street , 
crime prevention programs are not/diffioul t /to plan or to implement. 
The essentia] ingredient A s cooperation— cooperatfon among inter- 
ested older community residents, social service staffs, and law 
enforcementV crime prevention agencies and groups. Street crime 
against elders can be reduced. The steps are self-awarenes's, aware-' 
ness of the environment , %nd awareness of options- # in response to 
danger. % 
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Retommended films on Street Crime 



KEY: A = Abstract 
* C = Critique of 



Film for Suitability for Senior Citizens 



MUGGING: YOU CAN PROTECT YOURSELF, 1977, Learning Corporation of 
America, 1350, Avenue of the Arnicas, New York, NY 10019. 

» Producer: New York Housing Authority, 30 minutes, 16 mm. T 
color, $395/$50 for three-day period. ' 

A: The film teaches self-defense techniques against street 
muggings. It is narrated by Liddon Griffith, a New York Housing 
Authority Police Officer who is quite familiar with the behavior 
of street muggers. After several scenes of muggings where the 
muggers use weapons and the victims get hurt, Officer Griffith 
. then lefds an actual class in self-defense techniques , \jsing 
members ^f the audience of all ages for demonstrations of 
ways to escape from situations ranging from purse snatching 
to a knife in the stomach. Items to remember are continually 
repeated to make an impression on the class, e.g., "What is 
available to'me?" '< 

C: The initial THgh level of fear of tlte film (the mugging 
shots) decreases as the class progresses; fear gets transmuted 
into wisdom and action. The film leaves the audience with an, 
impression that one is no|t totally helpless in the hands of an 

\ 
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assailant* with p<irticulan»attention given to senior citizens. 
However, the techniques for dealing with situations that are 
not life-or-death are not covered adequately, e.g.., when 
scr6am4ng is effective. Also, the prospect pf a mugger coming 
back at a person after a successful escape is not discussed. 
Several of the techniques (e.g., poking # at the mugger's eyes) 
seem easy in theory, but one questions whether a^victim would 
be able to accomplish these in reality. 

WALK WITHOUT FEAR, Sid Davis Productions. 1046 S. Robertson Blvd., 
-"~""Tos Angeles, California -90035, 20 minutes, color, 16 mm. 

The film opens with* a police chief addressing a civic 
grcftp. It then portrtays recoimended Sctions and practices that 
can reduce one's chances Af being victimized by street criminals, 
' As an example, the way a pursed or handbag is carried may. deter- 
mine whether or not the bag will* be snatched. The fi lmjfuggests 
precautions that should be taken^on the street, on blrf^ey, l£u=-^- 
cars, and in public places. The question of carrying *w&afpons 
is discussed. The final message is that crime prevention is 
the best practice. A\?oid crime by not giving the'crimiwal the 
opportunity. The film was'made with the technical assistance 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 



C: This is.an excellent film fox the eTHerly. 
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Chapter Seven 
Preventing Residential Crimes 

against Elders 
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Chapter Seven 
Preventing Residential Crimes 
. against Elders 

Advance Organizers 

• . The residences of older Americans .are burglarized about 

half as often as those of younger persons. But, for 
older people^ household burglary is one of -the most 
frequent types~~bT"victimization, the rate being twice 
that of their victimization by personal Tarceny. 

• Burglary is actually the illegal entry or attempted 
entry of a home or structure. Even if nothing is 
taken by the burglar, the situation is still classified 

'as a burglary. 

•. If something is taken from a residence by someone 
with no right to be there, the criml^ is considered a 
burglary." If it is talcen by 'someone with a right to-tre" 
thef* (delivery person, meter reader, guest), it is a 
household l^ceny. Overall, household larcenies occur 
slightly more frequently than burglaries, 

• The two major ways of reducing the risk of a burglary 
? are, "target' hardening," or reduction of opportunity, 

and surveillance'. 

» 

• Target hardening effor.ts, such as window locks and rein- 
* forced doors, <;an lead to a. "foKress mentality," in 

which the older person becomes more afraid to venture 
outside,, or to a false sense of security*. As With other 
crime prevention /techniqtoe&^Hnalntaining quality of life 
should be the overall goal'. 

- • The most important part of a home security survey is 
carrying out the correction of the security defects 
, uncovered. If an older person do&s not have the time, 
the money, or the opportunity to make the improvement, 
the home- security surve^can actually increase a sense 
of fear. This is where cooperative community projects 
can help. 

There are literally dozens of tips in this chapter and' 
elsewhere .on how to minimize the risks of burglary, 
"household larceny, and auto theft; but, basically, the 
key ingredient is still awareness—awareness- of circum- 
stances inviting crime. ' ' 
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Suggested home, apartment, arid automobile security 
improvements must consider the physical and menta^ 
status of the older person to be helped. Can the 
person install the improvements, or manipulate locks 
once installed, or r,gmember to us^ keys? c ^ 

Group community efforts have been found to be extremely 
helpful in arranging or conducting premises security 
surveys, buying hardware improvements i rf n bulk, provid- 
ing low- or no-cost installation, giv.ing- residential 
crime prevention education, monitoring potential resi- 
dential crime activities in neighborhoods. 
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Introduction - * 

There are literally dozens of tips in this chapter and elsewhe 
on how to minimize the risks of burglary, household larceny, and. 
auto theft; but^basically, the key ingredient is stijl awameness-- 

. awareness- of circumstances inviting crime. Burglaries are invited 
by: doors left open or unlocked; old, dried, or decayed putty in 
windows; unsecured window air conditioners; gaps between outside* 
doors and frames. Household larcenies are invite^ by: jewe.lry and 

-valuables left in plain ^iew; too much information^ iven to repair 
person?, movers, or salespeople over the phone or^tiX the door; 
repair persons, etc. left alone in- the residence. Auto thefts are 
invited by: key% in cars in on&'s driveway, outside a store, or 
elsewhere; valuables or presents lying on seats. In every instance 
an aware elder can prevent these invitations. Sometimes the correc 
tions may require assistance, as when physical repairs are beyond* 
the elder's capacity or strength, or the cost of changes are 
greater than the person's resources. This is where cooperative, 
community .action comes in.. But many corrections can be ma^e 
^quickly and inexpensively. Moreover, discussions of cost should 

T n^ distract'us from the basic point that an aware elder is the 
foundation in preventing residential crimes against older Americans 

Vulnerability ' 

Perhaps even mor^ than street crimes residential crime's such 
as burglaries or household larcenies are crimes of opportunity. 
Those who commit residential crimes are very often amateurs -look- 
ing for an 1 unoccupied home "easy" to penetrate through h unlocked 
door or window, a weak door frame, or an open garage. As with 
street crime prevention, the key to household crime prevention is 
removing opportunities. 
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^nericans especially vul- 
o live in deteriorating 
are obviously easy targets 



Certain conditions make some old< 
nerable to residential crime. Th( 
housing in transitional neighbor 

for; burglars. But, overall, senior citizens as a group may 
less prone to burglaries and larcenies because their presence at 
home during the day acts as a deterrent to thieves. In fact, na- 
tionally the rate at which senior citizens are burglarized is less 
than one-half that of x «the burglary rate against younger persons. 
In 1975, for example, th£re were approximately 54 burglariesf per 
thousam!helder>y cofnpared with 127 burglaries per thousand younger 
persons (U.S*. Department of Justice, 1978). 

Types of Residential Crimes 

What differentiates household crimes from street crimeS is 
that the former 'do not involve personal confrontation. If such a 
confrontation occurs, the crime is classified as a personal crime, 
not a hqysehold crime. For example, if a woman comes home and 
surprises a burglar, he may threaten to harm her; such an act 
would^ be classified as an assault. If the offender takes cash or 
property from the woman, the crime flOuld become a robbery instead 
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of a burglary. 

There are three kinds of residential crirne: burglary, house- 
hold larceny, and auto theft. Of these, thefmost serious is bur- 
glary. Again, reviewing the definitions of these crimes will help 
us to understand* hoy* they differ, how they afflic^the elderly, 'fcmd 
how they can be prevented. " ' 

Burglary , 

Burglary is defined as the illegal entry or attempted entry of 
a structure. - the underlying assumption -is that the purpose of the 
illegal entry is to'commit a theft. HQwever, people often do not 
realize that once the person has entered the .praises, no actual 
theft need take^ place for the crime to be classified as a burglary. 

. Additionally, the entry need not be made by force. It may be 
made through force, such as by picking a lock, breaking a window , 
or smashijw a door. ' But it may also be committed simply by opening 
art unk>«ed door or walking into an open garage. As long as the* 
per^ffentering has no legal right to be there^ a burglary occurs. 
Its definition a L lso includes entry of any struetur^on the property, 
such as a tool sired, a guest house, or a detached garage. A 
structure ,ne?ed, not be (jpe's own property for a burglary to occur; 
an entrance into a'hotel room or other vacation residence is still 
considered a burglary for the household members involved. 

Household Larceny 

flousehold larceny is tne theft of cash ors property by stealth 
in the home or its immediate surrounding areas-. For a household 
larceny te;octur within a home itself, the thief must be an indi- 
vidual with a ri'ght to'be there, such as a maid, a delivery person, 
or a guest of one .of the, household members. If the offender doe? 
not have eL right to be there, the cVime is considered a burglary. 
Household ]arctenies include the theft of various types of property; 
including jewelry* clothes, small pieces of furniture, silverware, 
or clothing. 

/ '9 

Auto Theft . * 

The thirci kind of household crime is actually a special form 
of household larceny: auto theft. This^includes both th><theft 
and the .unauthorized use of a motor vehicle. All types of mQtor 
vehicles are included under this definition, and attempted as w£ll 
as completed* act 5 of unauthorized entry or use a»# included. Auto 
theft is a relatively minor crime problem for older people. They 
are victimized by 'auto theft at much lower rates thanyounger 
personS^primarily because of lower rates of car ownership. 

The Key to Prevention of Residential Crime: Awareness 

In the last 'chapter, itf.was explained that the critical factor 
in preventing street crimes is awareness—awareness of one's own 
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vulnerability, of thet environment , f and of response .options . For 
household crimes, awareness also plays an important role. Here ' 
one needs 7 to be aware pf the home's vulnerability, and of the most 
likely ways, in which crimes are committed. 

• Awareness^ of crime patterns is important mainly, because of 
financial considerations. "Burglar-proofing" one's home can be 
expensive, and a number of older persons do not have the financial 
resources to pursue all recommended ^burglar-proofing steps. In 
order to t discern which anti-burglary steps are most crucial, one 
must be aware of the nature of the burglary problem iri the neigh- 
borhood. , 

Such an understanding entails obtaining answers to questions 
such as these: 

t When are' burglaries -against the elderly being committed? 

t Were burglaries accomplished mainly through forced or unforced 
entries? 

t Of those fco tries into locked dwellings, were the majority 
accomplished by- force or lock-picking? 

t Of those unforced entries, were most made through windows or 
through doors? 

It is 'often qifite difficult to gain an awareness of these* 
things. If the information can be obtained, it will probably be\ 
from the police. 

I ' * 

This information is important whether a plan fs to be imple- 
mented by the pglice, aging-related service providers, or older 
persons themselves. "For exapple, if pne discovers that most bur- 
glaries against the elderly in an area are accomplished through 
unforced entries, it makes sense to forego a traditional program 
likeMock installation, conducting instead a massive community- 
education campaign to teach people to use the locks they have. 
Or if one finds that entries are usually achieved by force rather 
than lock-picking, a program ought to include inspection of door 
frames* fn addition to the types of locks used. The point is that 
ant'i- burglary programs or activities should be "built on an, aware- 
ness of existing crime pattern^ 

Techniques for Preventing Household Crimes and 
Personal Crimes Committed in the Home 

There are numerous tips and techniques to help people reduce 
their chances ofbeing victimized by household crimes. Because 
burglary is- the household crime of greatest concern to oilier per- * 
sons, most of, this section is devoted to anti-burglary efforts. 

Antirburglary efforts- fall into two major 1 categories: reduction 
of opportunity (often called "target hardening")* and surveillance. 
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The first area includes strategies such a^ community education, home 
security surveys, property marking, and hardware upgrading, while the 
latter category includes police or civilian patrols, "buddy buzzers," 
and other kindsydf alarms. Group surveillance techniques will be 
covered in more detail in_ Chapter Nine. 

Target Hardening 

Target hardening meins just what ifimpWjs: making one's home 
a more difficult target for potential burglars. Most burglaries are 
committed by roving burglars looking for an easy. target, such as a 
K^ne or apartment which appears unoccupied, is easy to enter, and offers 
minimized chances of being detected. If all ? doors and windows are % 
Tn plain view and th^re are persuasive signs that people are home, ^ 
tK^Wglan will likely move on. After a burglar.decides to approach 
iafhome, if it appears it would' take some time or effort to break into, 
tte burglar will prtfbably go elsewhere. Of course there is no guaran- 
tee that thiS/Will happen; but by making the burgjar's task as diffi- 
cult as poss/fble, citizens significantly decrease their chances of 
being victimized, 

TWi words of caution should be expressed up front. First, when 
dealing with the problem of residential bur^l.ary, it is important 
to keep in mind possible negative effects from a heavy concentration 
on target 3 hardening alone. Fortification of a house or apartment with 
Window loclts, more door bolts, and other security equipment can pro- 
duce unhealthy attitudes in elders, resulting in a "fortress mentality" 
rfor a false sense ©f security. Either- of these attitudes can lead to 
a constricted, isolated life style for, seniors, one which undermines 
their quality of life. For this reason , ( hardware strategies are 
most advantageous when they are combined' with crime prevention acti- 
vities in the community. 1 . 

Second, a home with a great number of locks and bars may be 
difficult to escape from quickly in case of fire- r especially for ( 
an elderly person. . J 



Premises Security Surveys 



. Premises security surveys are one of the most popular target 
hardening techniques. * The survey consists of a careful, on-site 
examination of a house or apartment's "securit/ status, 11 during which 
security weaknesses are identified and recommendations made to correct 
them.' Recommendations can range from certain measures the older resi- 
dent can take at little or.no cost to the more costly installation 
of hardware such as new doors, locks, door frames, or lighting. 
-»» 

In many communities, the police perform these surveys. Citizens 
telephone the department's crime prevention office to make an appoint- 
ment for a survey, or 'they 4^e referred to the police by a local social 
service agency. In a number.df communities, other local agencies 
or projects cbnduct security surveys themselves. Senior citizens 
have been used Vfery successfully in St. Petersburg, .Florida and Phoemx, 
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Arizona to cpnduct these surveys, the usual 'items surveyed are 
doors, windows, garages, outside shrubbery, and lighting. Figure 
7.1 shows a sample survey checklist. More detailed infbrmation on 
items to be checked in a security survey is given later in the-* 
section, "Recognizing a Vulnerable Burglary Target. *" ' 

A common' complaint among older persons .about premises security 
surveys is that tjfip are useful only for home owners, and are of 
small value to apartment tenants who have no authority to upgrade 
.the physical security of their rented apartments. However, apartment 
dwellers can benefit frocji these surveys in several ways: 

• Tenants on ground floors can learn^of security measures they 
can take, such as l^avinq^li^hts on in the evening, pinning 
windows ^inserting a piirth rough window frames so the, window 
cannot be opened from /tne^Dutside),^or asking management to 
trim shrubs. ^ * ^ ^ 

• The results of a security survey can nt to a landlord 
who may upgrade poor hardware to pomply with the findings, 

' especially if the upgrading' is needed to conform to a local 
housing code. 

• Even if unwilling to pay for improvements, owners ,ma^ allow 
tenants to undertake them at their own expense. 

Those who perform premises security purveys for older persorfs 
believe it, is most appropriate to emphasize the goal of home security 
imprpvements—to reduce the opportunity for crime. Promising, 
elders that if they take syggested steps they will never be bujffllar; 
ized will only promote a false Sense o'f security. jf 

Hardware Installation w 

Jrfhat may be most important about security surveys is what 
occurs after the survey .is completed. If a list of security defects 
is given to an older person and nothing ^more is done, it is likely 
that the survey will only increase the, person's fear.* After all, 
he or she has been m&de aware of all the ways in which a burglar 
can break into the honfe. 
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Very often, those seniors most in need of improved hardware 
and other security arrangements io their homes are the ones least 
likely to afford them. For this reason, communities have sponsored 
projects which purchase hardware such as deadbolt locks or peepholes 
in bulk, providing them, often aTong >rith free installation and other 
repairs, to low income seniors. These projects are popular not 
only because of their potential to reduce the. burglary rate against 
seniors, but because of evidence that they can lower the levels of 
fear of crime among their recipients. 

Often the agencies which can provide hardware do not possess 
the staff to install them.. So, projects .frequently use senior 
volunteers or part-time workers from a local Senior Community Service 
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Figure 7.1 



Home Security 
Check List 



EXTERIOR DOORS 

□ Are doors secured by good locks? 

□ can hinge pins be removed from the 
outside? 

Q can the burgfer break-glass, reach m, 
and open the door from the inside? 

□ Do you always lock your doors, when 
leaving home? 

O Do you have a wlde-angiexewer? 

0 Do you le^ve your garage door closed, at 
aN times? 

Q Are wood exterior doors of solid core 
construction. 

INTERIOR DOORS 

if "security closer secured by. good lock? 

$ is basement and garage door secured by 
good Iodic? 

WINDOWS 

□ Can windows be "jimmied*' or pried open 
easly? v 

D Can basement windows tie forced open 
from the outside? 

Q Do you always lock your windows when 
leavr^j home? 

I 

SHRUBBERY • 

□ Are sbrubstrlmmed low enough so • 
burglar cant hide near windows and doors? 



LIGHTING 

□ Do you leave at least one light on inside 
at night? 

□ do exterior lights Wuminate entrances 
to your home? 

Other important 
security tips 

1 . Join operation identification^ it works! 

2. Control your keys, if key is Jost or stolen, 
nave tumblers in lock changed for new key 
immediately. Do not keep house keys and car 
keys on same ring. Do not hide "extra" key 
outside 

3. When going on vacation, notify police, stpp^ 
mal and deliveries, and have a trusted nefcjrag? 
make periodic checks. Always leave night lights 
on "timer." 



Security requires 
imagination... 
Use yours to take 
the profit 
out of burglary" 
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Developed by the "Kentucky Crime Check" in cooperation 
with th6 Office* of Crime Prevention, Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Justice, under a grant from the Kentucky Crime 
Commission. *J ^ 
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i Employment Program to upgrade the security of a home. Other re- 

7ces which have been used include: / 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 /cETA) Title 
III programs which employ in-school students and prop-outs 
supervised by a tradesman, such as a carpenter; 

• Home security programs funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance 
*■ Administration or under the Older Americans Act; 

• Local crime prevention or victim/witness assistance programs 
which sometimes engage Wt home security activities; v 

Trade school s* which may be amenable to giving students credit 
for performing work for a project or agency; 

• Locksmiths who provide reduced rates for locks and installation 
to senior citizens in need; 

• Local community colleges or universities, which may provide 
students to perform^ hardware installations; 

• Retired carpenters, recruited through a local union or a 
community senior citizens center,. who volunteer their services 
to provide hardware installation for other seniors. 

Operation Identification 

Operation Identification, or Operation ID^f's another common 
strategy for reducing people's chances of being victimized. This 
technique usually consists of marking personal identification 
numbers onto valuable items 6f property a/id\then displaying a 
sticker publicizing the resident's participation in the program. 
In most jurisdictions, authorities recommend the use of a pjerson's 
driver's license number, since. the policy can easily locate an 
individual through this* number. Non-drivers in some states obtain 
an identification card and number through the state 'department of 
motor vehicles or c?n use their Social Security number^. The objec- 
tives of the program are to discourage burglaries before they occur, 
to identify whether property in the possession of a suspect is 
stolen, to expedite the identification and recovery of personal 
property, .an| to deter the fencing (sale by the burglar to others) 
of stolen property. 

Property engraving programs operate several ways. Sometimes 
community-based *anti -crime projects" buy property engravers, then 
lend them out to citizens, tenant councils, groups of neighbors, 
or senior citizens groups. With these borrowed engravers, citizens 
can mark their; own property. In other cases, the police department' 
crime prevention office marks citizens' property upon request.* Or 
pol.ice officers or staf£ members ef anti-crinje^programs go door-to- 
door with property engravers, trying to interest senior citizens and 
others in immediate engraving. This door-to-aoor effort seems 
especially well-received when it occurs just after a neighborhood or 

/ 
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apartment building burglary; at tha£ time, crime and its impact are 
definitely on the minds! of local residents. AnQther recent approach 
to property marking programs is to have property engravers available 
on loanjn'the public library just like books., 

Items^ich cannot be engraved, such as jewelry, china pieces, 
silver, and other sentimental items can be photographed for identifi- 
cation purposes. As an additional precaution, citizens are asked 
"to make a list of all household goods, including serial numbers of 
television sets, refrigerators, s*£teos, and cameras. This inven- 
tory, which can be stored in 'a safety-deposit bax along with other- 
important papers, proves its valuerif a burglary does occur. These 
procedures also help victims to complete both insurance claims and 
police feports quickly and accurately. 

Recognizing a Vulnhtrtfle Burglary Target 

During the last decade, crime prevention programming in this 
country has concentrated heavily on what can be done to decrease * 
residential burglary. With strong/federal 'backing, schools such as 
thejlational Crime Prevention Institute in Louisville, Kentucky., and 
others which followed its lead, have provided specialized, intensive 
training to police officers and citizens in ways to secure a residence 
so . that burglaries can be deterred. 

As_a_jresult of this^ emphasis , '-almost all » la rg e- and medium- si zed 
police departments now have a number of officers, usually located 
in the department's community relations or crime prevention divisions, 
'who are experts in the intricacies «of target hardening for the home. 
Interested persons should contact these local specialists or any of 
a large number of crime prevention projects and- associations which 
exist at the state and local level*. In addition, there are several 
excellent publications, on the topic, some of which are listed in the 
bibliography at the end of the chapter. ■ 

A grounding in the basics of home security is important for 
people who work or Vive with senior citizens, so they can identify 
aspects of an elder's home whicKpjresent risks of burglary. For 
this reason, introductory information ,on, target hardening for the 
home is described briefly in this Section. ' Descriptions and illus- 
trations follow on: locks, doors, ^windows, and alarms/ 

l • 

Locks 

• Good locks are probably the most important deterrent to burglars- 
providing they are used. A recent study, however, found that 
almost half the residential Burglaries in the United States are • 
Committed through unforced entries; teaching seniors to use the 

locks they have is an important first step. 

• Most houses or apartments have inexpensive key-in-knob locks, 
which automatically keep the dbor locked when it is closed. 
These locks can be easily opened with a knife or a credit card 
slipped be'tween the door and the frame, or the bolt can be 



jimmied out of a door fr*ame with a screw driver. 
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The b$st kind of lock for deterring burglars is a deadbolt. 
When^the lock is engaged, a metal bolt 'slides from the door 
into the door frame* TJj£ bolt has a square end-which is set 
in the locked position either by ^a second turn of the key or 
by a thumb knob on the inside part of the door, , The better 
deadbcflt locks have a steel cylinder guard ring around the 
lock. ~ ^ 



Another good, lock, pictured in Figure 7.2, is an auxiliary 
rim mounted lock with a deadbolt- This lock Ms attached t<j 
the door's surface with long sturdy screws, and the locking 
device on the door fits into the strike plate on the frame. 
When the key is turned ^strong metal bars join the two parts 
of the lock- . . 




Figure 7.2 





Source: 



U.S. Department of Justice, "Take a" Bite Out of 
Crime: How To Crimeproof Your Home, 11 1979:7. 



Probably the best Jock to install to improve security is a 
double cylinder deadbolt lock, pictured below ^Figure 7.3) 
from the side and from above. These locks have two cylinders, 
one for opening the door with a key from inside the house, and 
one for opening it from the outside. Even if a burglaV breaks'' ) 
the glass *and reaches in, he will not be able to open the door 4 / 
without the key. . - y 



4,32 




Figure 7.3 




This double Cylinder deadbolt does have tftie significant dis- 
advantage: one needs a key to get out. In an emergency such as 
a fire, a lost or misplajfed key could create a real hazard to 
life, for this reason, Wost experts recommend that persons 
'leave the inside key in the lock when at home, but ^ove it 

when going out. Alternatively, put the key on a nail far 
yenough away from the door to' prevent anyone from reaching in 
C and grabbing it. Some jurisdictions, at the urging of fire 
safety officials, restrict the use of these double cylinder 
deadbolt locks. < ' 
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Many apartment units still have chain locks, but on their 
• *)wn these offer little protection. Used in conjunction with 
good deadbolt v these guards can serve as an extra security 
measure. 



Doors- 
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Good locks are important, but a strong 1/ck is of little 
value if it is attached to a weak dooiy;such as a hollow core 
one. An entry door should be solid core wood (at least 1 3/4 
inches thipk) or metal . 

Likewise, a good lock does little good if it is attached to a 
warped or corroded door frame. If screws are not long enough 
or if they bite into soft-wood, the lock may be strong but 
the door will likely give way to the strength of a burglar. 

Gaps between the door and frame make it possible for the door 
to be forced open with a crowbar or other similar tool. 

A peephole or door viewer can be a very valuable aid in fight- 
ing crMme. Good ones have a wide-angle (180-degree) field of 
vision, while some .others may not allow a clear view of who^is 
at the door. Like locks, t door viewers must be tf§ed to be 
effective. +s . 
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A doo^/with a glaSs-or window panel is an inviting target for 
burglars, especially if the glass is within arm's reach 6f the 
door knob. Glass can be replaced or supplemented by Lexan 
break-resistant transparent plastic, or decorative grillwork 
can'be installed over the glass. Also a double-cylinder lock ' 
can be installed (see locks). 

SI idifig gl ass doors, the kind used on patios, are particularly 
attractive to burglars J because they can be lifted off their 
~t*acks and removed and 'the locks can be pried open with & 
scrivTciriver. Extra security measures like, a piece of wood in 
the door track, a patio door bar, or a pin in the frame are 4 
needed. The pin can bp inserted through the inside frame and . 
part way through the metal door frame as pictured below in^ 
Figure 7.4. The. homeowner can remove the pin frpm the inside, 
but no one 'can remove'it from the outside. 



Figure 7.4 




^ Source: 



U.S. Department 
of Justice, "Take 
a Bit)*0ut of • 
Crime: 7tew 4p 
Crimeproof Your 
Home," 1979:4. 
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A garage door should .close tightly and loctc. An overhead 
garage door needs a good quality padlock. Lighting in and 
around the garage is important. Windows should be opaque so 
that someone on the outside cannot determine whether a c$r is 
• irf the garage. 

The door between an inside garage and a house is often very 
weak, out of sight of the street, and especially vulnerable 
to forced entry. Securing it is often overlooked but important. 

Because a back door cannot be seen from the street, it is 
another prime target- of burglars*. The door, frame, and locks 
should be at least as good as those on the front doof. 



Windows 



V 



Window entries cannot be absolutely^prevented so long as 
glass can be broken. However, it takes time and noise to 
attempt such an entry, and the majority of woidd-be burglars 
will not try it. 

Any security .improvements to windows need to take Into considera- 
tion the need for an emergency exit in case of fire, which, is 
equally important as deterring burglaries. 

'A 

The sliding double-hung window, where one oY both of two , 
window panels slides up and down or sidey/ays, is most inviting 
to burglars. The small thumb-turn lock can be easily pried 
open by insefting a lona^blade of metal between the two frames. 
Any of these windows wh?ch are not used should be nailed or 
screwed -shut. » 

Double-hung windows which are used can be secured in a simple, 
inexpensive manner by "pinning" them closed as illustrated in 
Figure 7.5 below, inserting a long nail or eyebolt from the 
lower frame of the upper window pert-way into the upper frame 
of the lower window. A second set of holes drilled with the 
window open four inches will allow the window to be pinned 
for security, even when it is open. , 




\ 
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Figure 7.5 




Source: 



U.S. Department of Justice, "Take a Bite Out of Crimer: 
How to Crimeproof Your Home," 1979:10.- , 



The second, more expensive way to secure douffle-hung windows 
is to instalf key locks. The pipture below (Figure 7.6) Shows^ 
a*regular wjndov^ latcli^on the left and a key window lock on 
the right. * The fire hazards from keyed window locks are the 
same as those' for double cylinder deaxlbolt lock*. Some juris- 
dictions may have restrictions on their'use, 

9 

. K - «■ 

Since neither window pinning nor a key lock will deter burglars 
orice a window is broken (the key lock can be pried off with a 
. screw 'driver), window glass can be replaced or supplemented , 
by a break- resistant LerxanV^st^c. 
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Figure 7.6 



/ 




* Source: Midwest Research Institute, Crime Prevention Handbook 
; ' - for Senior Citizens, 1977:237" 




T 



ment windows, which oper) with a crank" and swing out from \ 
wind v ow fr^me, are more difficult for burglars, because * 
they mus v t cut or break the glass. For unused windows, the 
crank should be removed and stored nearby. As an alternative 
for windows whi-ch are used, casement key locks can bk installed, 
as illustrated in F>gure 7.7. 



Figure 7.7 




Source: Midwest Research Institute, Crime Prevention Handbo ok 
for Senior Citizens^ ^ 7:23" ' ' r - 
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ouvered windows offer poor security because the slats can 
often be removed quickly and with little noise. They can be 
made safer through the installation on the inside of a metal 
grate, grille, screen, or bars with removable screws. Once 
again, though, such devices can be>a hazard in case of fire. 

• Some windows slide on a traclT. Like sliding glass doors, 
they can be s'ecured w\£h a piece of wood snugly fitted into 
the bottom track and screws inserted in the top to prevent 
the window from being lifted off its track. 

• Especially in an old house or apartment, the putty which 
holds a window in place may have dried out, v leaving the window 
loose enough to push out. 

*• If windov^air conditioners are\iot held down by long, strong 
screws fastened into good wood, wie unit can b£ removed for 
easy access to a home. 

* - 

Alarms , 

• If considering the installation of a burglar alarm system, 
remember: 

- A good system can be expensive. ^tr 

- It needs to be set each time it will be used. 

- It has to be turned! off after each use. 

- It has to be checked periodically to see, if it is working - 
correctly. 

• Advice should be sought from an objective party who is knowledge- 
able about alarms, such as the police, rather than from someone 
marketing ^ product. 

Special Considerations in -Choosing Hardware for Older 
Persons 1 

4 

* * 

Hardware itself can prove to be a hurdle to some older people* 
A guide to rape prevention for^older women prepared for the National 
Institute of Mental Health makes this conclusion for some older 
vjiomen, one which applies equally well to older men with similar 
problems: • . 

Serj^ery losses, reduction in physical strength with age, 
and chronic illness such as osteoarthritis cause special 
problems for many older women in manipulating locks and' 
keys. Compounding the physical problems are the memory * 
changes sometimes associated with senescence. Older 
-women with these symptoms have a tendency to lose or 
misplace keys, confuse ohe with another, fumble in trying m 
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140 to find a key in a bag,: and have^ffmilty in opening and 
closing locks because of stiffVj5*(gers or poor eyesight. 
Ravi's and Brody, 1979:87). 

>_ These limitations of some aider persons have led Researchers 
to suggest that no "universal 11 security improvements can tre recom- 
mended tor the elderly; rather, the characteristics of an individual 
client or a group of senior-citizens within one building should be ■ 
considered when "recommendations aVe made. For those elderly with 
physical limitations, the following Advice has been given:^ 

• The number of keys should be keptata minimum. For certain 
'seniors, a Single cylinder* deadbolt with a large thumb tyrn 
^on the inside may be preferable to a double cylinder deadbolt 



lock, 



pref 



For seniors living in apartment^bu>ld\ngs , keys for the lobby 
door and the apartment unit can be color-coded. 

Pins may be easi^to maneuver than keys for use in wimJows. 



Because good locks oan keep out help as well as crime, housing 
personnel from a# apSfctmerit building or neighbors should have 
a way to get intCNan *f$Q> Person 1 s homeA The safest solution 
.is to givef a key to^a trusted friend or neighbor, 



rs 
ce 



-and all of us-rcan 
the chances of burglary. 



Other TipsK - < " 

„In addition; to tar|l^ hardening, elde 
do atiumber 0%* other things that will redu 

Many cri^f)feyention tips are based on a* general distrust of 
strangers. Constant cautiotfjl often recommended as a proper 
atfcitude to rgtiyce' vulnerafe^i ty to^crime. However, 4 if such atti- 
tudes are overemphasized, the crime 'oreventi on information may' 
increase an ^ready hig\level of feap. So, it is important to 
emphasize that while suspi«*orr is necessary, most, people are trust- 
worthy,' and cautious behavior will protect gainst the few who are 
not (Davis and? Brody, 1979), m ~ . 

The following tips represent habits to develop aroupd the home 
and when awav from home in order to make a house or apartment a 
less inviting target for bunglars. 
f 

Outward Appearance 

• Prune lower tree limbs that could help a burglar climb up to 
^ the second story of a house or into an apartment. 

Trim trees and bushes so that windows and doors are clearly 
visible. .< * • 

Draw draperies and bliftsts^at night. — Le$ve tl at least one inside 
light oh to ^ivg^tke--'afppearance* tbat swneone is'^at r home. An 
• automatic- timer <to control lights is best. 
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sure to light all outside entrances at night, but turn 
ing the day: 



[raveling 



• When going away for several days,, take several precautions: 
cancel* mail and newspaper deliveries, or have them picked up 
by a neighbor; ask a neighbor to keep an eye on the house;- 
have a neighbor (or a timer) turn lights, radjo, and television 
on and off at appropriate times; store garbage cans inside; 
cTose and lock all windows and the garage; park a neighbor's 

* or your own car in the driveway rather than in thfe garage. 

• ■ Never announce vacations or social* events before they happen, 

whether on the local parper f s social page or* in a church bulletin. 
* * * * 

If a death occurs ih thefamily, find-a housesitter for the 
day of the funeral. 

Communicating 

• Never give information to strangers over the telephone. 
Establish the identity of tHe caller before giving out ,iny 
personal information by, for example, asking for a telephone 
number at which the identity of the caller can be verified. 

• Never include a home address in a classified ad. 
Keys 

• Never carry identification tags on a key ring. Keep car keys 

* and house keys separate. ^ 

• When moving into a new apartment or house, have the locks re- 
keyed or changed' * 



Know who has every key to the home. Do not give one to anyone 
you cannot trust compl 
neighbor in case of af 



you cannot trust completely, but do give one to a trusted 

in emergency. 



4 Never hide keys outsidfe--under a mat, in the mail box, -over 
„the door, etc. Burglars know all these hiding-places. 

Strangers 

• Screen everyone who comes to the door # either by asking for 
identification to be slid under* the door or by telephoning 
the person's employer. 

r- 

• If awakened by an intruder, pretend to be asleep and remain in 
the bedroom. * 
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Telephone 

• Keep a telephone and the police emergency * telephone number 
next to the' bed. 

» 

• If a woman is'living alone, the telephone number should be 
listed using first name initials rather than full first name; 
use the same approach for thejna4J box. 

Even if one is careful,'^ burglary can occur. If, on returning 
home, there is any sign that the house or apartment has been bur- 
glarized—or that a burglary is occurring—resist the temptation to 
rush inside. Instead, follow these steps: 

• Do not go inside. The burglar may still be there. Go directly 
to a neighbor and call the police. Wait for them to arrive 
before doing anything else. 

t If confronting a burglar, do not try to fight or corner him. 
If it is possible, escape^also without trying to impede the 
burglar 1 s exit. ^ 

• -If the burglar is armed, stay quiet and obey instructions. 

• Try to remember as many of a burglar's physical characteristics 

as possible. Good descriptions will help the police. 

• After a burglary,' do not touch anything. Disturbing the crime 
seen?** may hamper police investigation of the crime. 

• ATways call the police iRimediately , before you call a friend* 
or family. Even the shortest delays in contacting police can 

• significantly lessen the police department's chances of appre- 
hending the burglar. 

Apartment-Dwellers 

Elderly apartmifct-dwel lers can be vulnerable to burglaries 
because of the carelessness of others,. For example, if other 
tenants allow strangers to be "buzzed" into the building or there 
is no screening of visitors, older tenants' vulnerability to bur- 
glary is increased. Security tips for .apartment dwellers include: 

• c Always lock doors, even when at home. Leaving a door open to 

the hall to receive better air circulation, for instance, 
invites intruders. 

• Any unguarded^ unlbt^ki entrances to the building should b(r 
pointed out to managMent or, if necessary, to authorities such 
as the local city council representative, or the local housing 
department. 

• The lobby door, intercom system, and garage door should be 
regularly checked to make sure they are working correctly. 
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Avoid being in the laundry room or garage alone, especially 
• at night. ^ # ** 

Never buzz visitors into the building via an automatic door- 
opening intercom without first checking their identity. 

If the buflding has a doorman or guard\ ask the landlord to 
require and enforce a policy of "announcing all visitors" 
before they $an leave thejobby. % 

Stand near the emergency and floor buttons on elevators. Be 
ready to push all buttons in case of an emergency. 

Do not^enter an elevator with a stranger. If you are going 
up, do not enter one that is going down to the basement. 

If accosted in an apartment building, yell f, FIR^" not "HELP" or 
"RAPE," since people will be more likely td v get involved. 

Buildings should be inspected to insure that they meet all 
requirements of the building code. # 

Knowing one's neighbors will allow a cooperative effort in 
being more watchful of strangers. (See Chapter Nine on Com- 
munity Crime Prevention.) j 



Auto Theft 

While many older people no longer drive automobiles, .those who 
do are subject just as muc+i as younger drivers to auto theft. While 
some elderly drivers may n&tsb'e able to afford the more sophi^i- 
cated car alarms, there are steps they can take to deter auto Theft. 
A sampling of these includes: 

• Replace standard door lock buttons common fn older model cars 
with the slim, tapered kind. They are extremely difficult to 
raise with a coat hanger. 

• Do not leave valuables or tempting things in view within^fhe 
car, things like a tape deck, a large gift ? or expensive 
tlothes. Use the trunk instead. 

t Never leave a key in the ignition, even if stepping into a 
store for only a minute. 

» 

• Leave the car locked at all times, even when parked in the 
driveway or in front of the house. 



t 
t 



Never leave the engine running when»out of the car. 

A parking claim cheS& on the seat or the dash board is an 
invitation to a thief for an easy auto theft. 
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Household Larcenies ap4 Other Crimes 

Other crimes which can afflict elderly persons within their 
homes include larceny, robbery, and rape. Robbery and rape have 
been covered in some detail in .the preceding chapter. Residential 
target-hardening practices should > of course, help prevent others 
fronuentering the home illegally, including would-be robbers and 
rapists. Household larcpni§s arje ver^ difficult to prevent because 
they are committed by people who are on the premises legally: 
housekeepers, delivery persons-, acquaintances. 
* * 

To reduce one's vulnerability to household larceny, one should 
follow these guidelines: , ' . 

• Maintain a secure room within the home or apartment. Most 
people who do^this use their bedroom for this purpose, installii 
a lock on the* insid§ of the bedroom door. A good lock for 

* this purpose is a deadbolt lock with a thumb turn on the 
inside. People need only use this lock when others will be 
in the jjome, such as a babysitter, or a repairman. 

• As an alternative, maintain s ^curity closet where valuables 
are kept. /Things such as jewelry, furs, cameras, and silver 
can l>e*stored in this closet, 

• Obvious valuables like jewelry should not be kept in plain view 

• Obtain names and addresses of all people who will be in your 
home for any length of time: repair or delivery persons, 
painters, movers, etc. If anything is missing afterward, you 
will be able to contact the person or his or her employer. 

What Agencies and Groups Can Do 

This chapter has presented a variety of steps older persons 
can take to improve security -within their houses or apartments. 
While all seniors can foVlow common sense tips* such as locking all 
doors and checking the identfty of visitors, the avenues open to 
some will be limited by financial or physical conditions. It is 
important that neighbors, program staff, and older persons them- 
selves ke'ep' these limitations in mind when making recommendations 
on how senior citizens can reduce their vulnerability to household 
crimes. Service providers may want to seek help for home security 
programs so that they can assist Riders who cannot afford tO' protect 
themselves from burglary. The lopl policeman be an important 
resource in such a program. They^are knowledgeable about the ser- 
vices reviewed in this chapter and can themselves provide many to 
older persons in the communfty. At* the least, they Should be able 
^o train others in how to provide these services. 

There are a variety of things that can be done if people are 
interested in improving home security for older Americans. They 
can lobby for changes in the local or state building code, changes 
which would*incorporate security Standards for locks, doors, and 
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windows and woulti require landlords to conform to a higher standard 
of safety^from crime for their tenants/" They can lobby for tax 
credits for expenses in home security improvements, much the way 
energy saving-related tax credits are given. .Or they can work with 
a committee of concerned citizen^, police, landlords, and others* 
to implement ^defensible 5pace u *programs vrtiich change the* physical 
environment to*increase the control of the residents and deter 
criminals. Examples of defensible space strategies include reduc- 
ing automobile traffic through a neighborhood, fencing parks -or 
private property, erecting "people flow" partitions in apartment 
buildings, and decreasing the amount of "open space" in a building 
(Newman, 1973). 

, Successful programs aimed at reducing residential crimes 
against seniors are plentiful across the country.* A representative 
sampling: / 

• "Senior Citizen Posses," working with the local sheriff in 
Phoenix, Arizona, patrol their neighborhoods and canvas door- 
to-door to promote Operation Identification. 

t In *the Bronx, New York, government funding paid for the instal- 
lation of "buddy buzzers H ^h each unit of a retirement apartment 
j building. Residents in need of help only had to push a button, 
and the buzzer soundgd in one or two other apartments. 

t A New York\City aging agency provided home repair service or 
hardware installation for eligible senior citizens. 

t CETA* programs in several cities have provided' home repair 

service or hardware installation for eligible senior citizens. 



Some agencies on aging have hired retired carpenters as volun- 
teers or part-time aides to perform hardware installations 
for other older persons. 



In St. Louis, Missouri, a team of 84 senior citizens trained 
y by the police perform about 14C^security inspections each 
month, helping other seniors ifstall locks and door viewers and 
repair broken windows and doors. 

A Las Vegas Retired Senio^ Volunteer Program performs security 
surveys for seniors, and has funding from a foundation to pay 
for the installation of deadbolt locks. y 

A Minneapolis program trained AFL-CIO member^, such as utility 
workers and letter carriers, in surveillance and crime prevention 
techniques. The program then helped establish a pr6cedure by 
which the police send crime information tg ajl post offices 
on a route- by- route basis*, so tfjat letter carriers were aware 
of the operation of burglars in their areas. 

In Akton, Ohio police enrolled about 9,000 senior citizen 
"informants," each assigned an ID number to i^se in tipping off 
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police anonymously to suspicious occurrences in his or her neigh- 
borhood Burglary rates against seniors dropped by 40 percent in 
two years. And in .cooperation with* an Older Americans Act-funded- 
prbj^ct, thepolice promoted the installation of 1,500 deadbolt 
locks and smoke alarms. . 

Again, these programs are examples of the efforts which can 
b* undertaken by organizations interested in improving the residen- 
tial safety of older persons. Awareness and cooperation are the 
keys to their success. Chapter Nirve, "Community Crime Prevention," 
provides further illustrations of how interested agencies can work 
closely with private citizens themselves^ 
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Recommended film on Property Protection 

i 

Key: A » Abstract 

C = Critique of Film for Suitability for Senior Citizens 8 

INVITATIONS TO BURGLARY, Aptos Film Productions, Inc., 729 Seward 
Street, Suite 203, Hollywood, California 90038, Producer: 
Charles S. MacCrone, 22 minutes, 16 mm., colcfr, $250. 

A: Prevention is the* citizen' s responsibility. Law enforce- 
ment officials can show you hcto to do it. Raymond Burr narrates 
this film which illustrates how people create the opportunities 
for burglaries tQ occur, arrti wftat security devices and proce- 
dures can be used to prevent such crimes. The film attempts . 
to motivate the audience to recognize and eliminate* those 
invitations that are so clearly evident to the burglar. 

' C. The advice is practical and realistic for senior citizens. 

\ 
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Chapter Eight 
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Chapter Ejight 
Preventing Consumer Fraud and Con Games 

L ' ' t \~ 

Advance Organizers v 

• A number of age-fcelated factors may make some older 
persons vulnerable to fraud. These Jnclude: physical 
problems like poor eyesight or hearing,, social isolation 

: br loneliness, pain or anxiety, lower formal .educational 
level, fears of aging and dying, and poverty. 

• Recent research on the elderly and consumer fraud, has 
suggested that there does not seem to be»a particular 
pattern of fraud directed at them. Older consumers 
were found to be, overall, self-reliant, well-informed, 
and more likely to be dissatisfied with simple purchases 
or repairs, tljan to be duped or swindled. ^ 

• • Some personal characteri sti-cs do make certain older 

people likely targets for particular frauds and cons: 
if they live in old homes, they may be drawn into "home 
improvement" deals; restricted mobp-fty may make them 
easier prey for friendly, glib visiting salespeople; 
increasing chronic maladies may make them more likely 
to become involved "with "sure cures" and medical 
quackery. 

• JTie two most common types of fraud are consumer fraud 

con games. Examples of the former include: home 
'.-repair schemes, medical quackery, insurance fraud, hear- 
m ^ ing aid sales, land> schemes, fly-by-night funeral ser- 
vices, door-to-door and mail fraud. The most common 
examples of con games are: The Bank Examiner, ana" The 
Pigeon Drop. ' As with other kinds of crime against 
elders, awareness is the key to preventing victimization. 

Consumer frauds dependVupon people's normal desires to 
be health)/, befriended, wealthy or comfortable, and, 
ultimately, to get something for nothing (or for very 
. little). " , 

Recent laws such as the' Food and Drug Administration's 
1977 regulations, Housing and Urban Development's "State- 
ment of Record" requirement, and the FederaVTrade 
Commission Cooling Off- Period Door-to-Door Sales regula- 
tion reduce the risk of being swindled in heaping aicK ' 
sales, land sales, and consumer purchases made in the 
home, respectively 
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'If an elder is the victim of a consumer fraud or con 
game, he or she should report 4 it immediately so<that it 
can be investigated. The police or the consumer affairs 
agency may be abl« to detect a pattern- to the fraudulent* 
practices- ^enabling them to catch the perpetrators or 
prevgnfH* victimization from happening as frequently 
"in the ffHwnity^ 

Older people,. w social service staffs, and agencies can 
'undertake a variety of effective group practices against 
fraud. Proven' "collective action" activities include: 
'cijnsumer education courses, seminars- and tips offered 
on the radio, in newspapers, in senior centers, tenant 
councils, and cjvic clutfs; lobbying for stronger legis- 
lation and enfonflfcent of anti -fraud measures? group 
analyses of newspaper and jurik mail advertisements; and 
training professionals like ministers*, doctors, and 
social workers to take sponger roles in helping older 
t consumers'. " < 
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Introduction 



Most older persons who are asked about their concerns ija the * 
area of crime will, respond that they are worried abwt being assaulted 
on the street or. robbed in their homes (Conklin, 1975).. However, a 
similar question put to persons who work with senior citizens will 
often produce a different response. These workers are most concerned 
about seniors' potential victimization at the hands of tricksters 
and con men. • • ' 

~ VThere are currently few reliable statistics^tp back up the 
feelings of service providers and practitioner that -older Americans 
are ^especially vulnerable to white collar crimes. Statistics are 
•Lacking partly because these kinds of crimes are seldom 'reported 
to the police. What is clear, though, is that the lis.t of confidence 
artists whjO perpetrate fraucjs on olde^Ttaiericans is *a long one. ^ 
Unscrupulous characters haveN^rR^d^ifl do3r-to-dopr sales, real 
estate, hearing aid sales, quack medicine, home repairs, "miracle", 
drug firms,* medical insurance, funeral services, and the like. 

Vulnerability to Consumer Frtfud and Its Impact 

• Irt nis book, Why Survive? Beiag Old in America , Dr\ Robert 
w Butler, director of the National Institute on Aging, asks "Why 
*,are the* elderly so Susceptible to fraud?" Clearly, age alone does 
not make people susceptible. However, Butler states that a, number 
of age-related factors .contribute t.o making older persons particu- 
larly vulnerable. Tfiese include: physical problems, pain oh anxiety, 
loneliness, grief and depression, the fear of aging- and death, lower 
educational level, and "poverty*— — ~, r 

Chronic physical problems can increase one's susceptibility. 
Poor vision may prevent .people from reading the "fine print" in 
contracts, while hearing impairments may make them miss .part of an 
explanation. Although rarer, intellectdal judgment can be irfip^i red 
by organic brain damage, or simply by a iri ghT level of anxiety, 
either o^ which can produce confusion, memory loss, and disorienta- 
tion. And a great .desire to restore one's physical health and 
avoid pain at dfffy cost infrreasf^susceptibility to medical frauds 
%n£ quackery. 

^ *■ • 

The loneliness of some older -persons who have,lo?t spouses, 
friends, t and relatives, and, who live aione, may also contribute to 
their vulnerability to friendly, understanding salespersons/ % More- 
over, a person alone has no one to consult with before making a 
' big purchase. The social isolation that accompanies loneliness also" 
makes' people mor* prone to yictfmization. This social isolation can 
be directly related to suggestibility, a quality which- con artists 
and fraudulent rip-off artists seek in their potential victims. 

/A recent research project on- consumer rraud, however, has 
suggested that at least some, of the commonly-held beliefs that por-^ 
tray older persons as especially yulne*abl£ to fraud are due more 
4 to stereotyping, than, to fact. T^e study, conducted by the Battelle, 
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Law and Justice Study Center in Seattle, Washington, compared 
consumer complaints of older persons with a random sample of com- 
plaints from a, matched group of younger c#hsumers. The researchers 
found the twa sets of complaints were very similar and that there 
Has no evidence of a pattern of fraud directed specifically at the 
elderly, ^n fact, the study rfpncludec^ that most older consumers 
were se/lf-reliant, wel 1-infonned, and less likely to be tricked 
or duped 4 than they were to be dissatisfied with simple- purchase 
transactions and repair situations (Battelle Law and Justice 
v Study Center, 1978b). y 

The findings of this study offered two additional lessons 
about the link between many age-related .characteristics and vic- 
timization by consumer, fraud: 

That one need not be poor, uneducated, sick and alone 
to be the victim of consumer fraud and <abuse . . .(T)he situa- 
tion of having a comfortable to good income in one's advanced 
years, of being well-educated, active and healthy does not 
necessarily confer an- immunity to consumer fraud and abus^ 
victimization . . . While such factors as poverty, lack of 
education, 4 loneViness and illness may be associated with 
certain types of victimizationT^hey are not necessary pre- 
conditions for all forms of consumer fraud ancf abuse (Battel le 
Law and Justice Study Center, 1978b:12). 

Despite these conclusions, the researchers still found that 
some personal characteristics are important in consumer victimiza- 
tion because they can predict a consumer's participation in tertain 
kinds of transactions. For example, because older people ofVfciL 
reside in old homes in need pf repair, they may be likely to be 
drawn into hdfne ' improvement deals. .Because they have increasingly 
common chronic maladies, they may be more likely to become involved' 
with medical quackery. And their restricted mobility makes them 
more lAely to deal with door-to-door salespersons or mail order firms 
vendprs who are traditionally linked-with the possibility of fraud % 

Perhaps older Americans are not the helpless prey-to-con-artists 
which some would have us believe. The Battelle study and others 
have confirmed, however, that the impac t of- consumer .fraud is greater 
for the elderly than for the younger victim. Just as burglary or 
robbery can have a terrible impact on an older person because of 
fixed income, so can consumer .fraud . -As the authors of the Battelle 
study put it: 

The economic loss associated with a consumer abuse/ ' 
.'may be devastating to a'n older person, sometimes because** 
of its magnitude, but more of ten because of its relation- 
ship to the static financial condition of the aged*: . . 
Hardships or inconveniences imposed upon older persons by 
' (consumer abuses) may extend the impact of unsatisfactory „• • 
transaction^ over time end in dramatic ways . ,. . Abuses 
which involve an element of- intimidation of. the consumer 
• may serve to take what is essentially. a ^nonviolent form of 
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victimization and make -it a particularly harrowing, and 
^terrifying experience (Battel le Law and Justice 'Center, 1978b: 70) 

Because of th^is impact, it is^ especially important that older 
persons be informed about the vanous possibilities for fraud so 
that it can be avoided. Moreover, older persons who have been 
victimized by consumed freiud may.pfras much in need of victim 
assistance counseling as* victims of violenl crime. Their experience 
with this kin'd of crime may shake their security as much as a con- 
frontation with a mugger,, if not more so. . * 

Types of Consumer Fraud and Con Games 

In this chapter we will focus on two of the most common types 
of fraud. * * 

Consumer Fraud „ * 

; Constimer fradd refers to illegal transactions between vendors* 
and citizens, transactions in which»there are false claims or mis-* 
representations, overcharging, or failure to deliver goods or to 
return a deposit. Obviously, the majority of merchants' in the 
marketplace are honest and fair with customers. Consumer fraud 
cases involve a greedy minority who take -advantage of th$ uneducated, 
naive, or .unwary. 

Con Games ; * , 

etfn games are those schemes perpetrated against citizens by 
"nonlegi timate" hucksters—the confidence artists--who are not 
shielded by any professional ethics or business ideotity. Rather,- 
they use their persuasive, powers in M scams ,! and other types of 
swindles to gain the confidence of people and separate them from 
their money. # 

The losses sufferecLby victims of these crimes is, apparently * 
substantial. As examples, in a recent year in California, 117 cases - 
O'f a con* game called "the pigeon drop" were reported, with, a total 
loss of $362,000; and 24 M bank examiner" con$ were reported with an 
average loss of $5,169. Most importantly, police estimated that 
4 five cases 'Occurred fc^| every one reported. * 

** 

Every citizen--old or young--is, a. potential victim of consumer 
fraud or can games. The people who commit these practi ces , >both a 
illegal an<j unethical, rely fir success on pepple's normal desires 
tQ be healthy, wealthy, befriended, secure, and ultimately to get 
something for nothing (or for uery little). To achieve their goaly 
these people try to convince their targ%t?e9 victims of two points 
that the- would-be victims really want something, and that what the 
con artist* has to offer will satisfy that desire. Their main ^ 
advantage is the consumer's lack of knowledge. 
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The Key to Prevention of Consumer Fraud: Awareness 



As already mentioned, consumer frauds are committed against all 
ages of.our population , .but the elderly may be particularly vul- 
nerable to certain frauds. Kinds of fraud which frequently involve 
older persons include; 

• HOme repair and improvement schemes 
t Medical quackery 

• Insurance fraud ? 

t 1 

• Hearing aid sales practices 

» / * 

• Land 'sales schemes -* 

• Funfral Practices * ^ 

• v Door-to-door, mail, and other consumer frauds 

y In the following section, we will highlight these seven maj.or 
ar£»-of consumer fraud affecting older persons, and will present 
guidelines for avoiding these kinds of shady practices. The 
references listed at the end of this chapter provide fuller details 
on these another consumer problems of the elderly. 

Home Repairs and Improvement 

Home repair and improvement schemes are one of the most common 
frauds committed against all age groups. This consumer fraud can 
take various forms. Some people do not actually repair the defect 
but charge for ft anyway./' Some use inferior or phony parts. Others 
° charge the customer fCH^imnecessary work. - Some even guarantee- 
future work--they repa'irr>ne~ problem, but arrange things so that 
something else will malfunction later. 

Home improvement schemers, like other fraudulent businessperbuns, 
often offer a deal "too good to be true," like performing extensive 
repairs for a very low price. Another common come-on line is that 
they "just happened to be in the area and noticed a possible problem." 
Often they will ask for partial w or full payment in advance, then 
never deliver the service or do ashoddy'job that only "looks good." 
Others may not ask for payment in advance,. but will offer to do the 
repair or improvement work on the sTpot. After they are paid and 
^[eave^ the consumer will discover a faulty rep.air job, no repair 
job, or a problem that never existed. A favorite tactic of these 
fraudulent outfits is to offer "free inspections" or surveys. 
•Usually these inspections turn up the need for many expensive repairs 
And l:hen ( the cycle starts. * 

Older community residents and those who work with them should 
be alerted to some of the rhost common homeowner frauds: the bug 
inspector who may spread some termites or roaches around the home 
so he can show the homeowner that there is a problem; the driveway 
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sealer or roofer who notices some weaknesses in'the driveway or 
roof; the soil seller who offers to cover the garden or lawn with 
top-quality soil, which is actually fill dirt or something worse; 
^Jfae free-lance trimmer who ends up trimming "everything" and then 
charges an exorbitant fee; and furnace or wiring "inspectors" who 
offer free inspections, then recommend extensive repairs. Home 
improvement schemers have even gotten into the crime prevention 
field, telling older homeowners that crime is rising in the neigh- 
borhood and they need a top-notch electronic burglar alarm. 

It is easy (and topical) to believe that "this woald never 
happen to me." However*,' fraud works because people do not recognize 
it until thejob i<s done. To stop these home repair and improve- 
ment frauda^older hojMowners need information. An aware homeowner 
f is less likely to t^ttiken advantage of. To avoid a home repair 
qp-off: 



Get Several detailed written estimates for any work. Ask 
-fneeds, neighbors, *oe relati ves,, for r#SPnroendatjons Qf .good 
firms or people. Compare job descriptions and materials on 
the different estimates. Find out if companies charge for 
estimates before you ask for one. 



Ask 



for old parts or equipment 
were really installed. 



to make sure that replacements 



Be sure 
done. 



to get a guarantee in writing for any work that is 



that 



sure 
and never with 



Before paying repairmen, inspect the work to make 
it was done properly. Pay only in installments 
cash, if paying in installments, carefully check the interest 
rate you will be* paying. # 



Medical Quackery 

Medical 'frauds and deceptions aimed at older persons are a 
growing industry, one costing older people millions of dollars 
every year. For example, it has teen estimated that for every 
dollar spent On research on arthritis, as much as $25 is spent on ... 
fraudulent home remedies or mail-order products by persons who are 
^disappointed in their doctors' inability to cure their malady. 

Arthritis patients are probably the most common target of 
fraudulent healers who promote "antidotes" such as copper bracelets, 
special beds, social . diets, super vitamins, mineral baths, linameflt, 
and "super" aspirin.* In fact, some of! these aids may, 1 temporarily , 
relieve .the symptoms of arthritis; # but none can cure the disease, 
since there is no "known cure for its * * 

Other medical ailments upon whiclfc)uacks thrive include- anemia, 
bunions and corns, and cancer. They also promote: home repair 
kits for dentures, special diets, hair replacementjotions and 
creams, "super" laxatives, and all kinds. of "miracle" gadgets. 
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The normal, chronic ailments of aging produce quite a few willing 1 
customers for these n sure cures." 

The best way to avoid being victimized by quacks is to use 
common sense. However, there are other guidelines which senior 
citizens can be given to reduce further their chances of being 
conned by these phofty 'medical schemes. 

t 

t Check with doctors, local health clinics, or medical societies 
before buying any medical "cures." Do not take a stranger's 
word. %^ 

• Do not trust anyone to driagnose and cure diseases through the 
ma i 1 . I 

• Go only to the medical laboratories and clinics recommended , 
by a doctor or hospital. 

A related area of questionable ethics is health insurance. 
Many elders worry constantly about getting sick or being hospitalized 
and not having the money to pay the expenses that Medicare will not 
cover. In the last several years, companies have been advertising 
health insurance to cover such gaps. Cancer insurance is one 
example of an insurance which has been promoted through scare tac- 
tics and which is a very bad investment, according to a recent 
congressional study (U.S. Congress, House Select 
Committee on Aging, 1980). Many of these "medigap" policies have 
fine print which limits their coverage or provides coverage which 
duplicates Medicare, even though the policy states only one insurer 
will pay. It/\s best to take protective steps before signing any 
of these polices. Check with the State Insurance Commission, the 
Better Business Bureau, a local consumer affairs office, or a 
lawyer. The federal government! s jHso setting up a voluntary 
certification program for the supplemental insurance industry. Soon 
it will,becpme obvious to consumers which insurance policies ade- 
quately fill Medicare's, gaps. \ 

Hearing Aids f 

Hearing deficiencies affect millions of 4 older pedp^e and as a 
, result hearing aids--both good and poor ones--have become a big • 
industry. For convenience or t£ save money, many elderly people 
do not use audiologists (trained hearing specialists) or otologists 
(medical doctors specializing in ear care) but instead rely on the 
•advice of high-pressure door-to-door salespeople. These merchants 
offer in-home "testing," low prices, installment payments, and 
quick access to a choice bf hearing aids. v 

There are, of coifrse, many reputable and honest hearing aid 
dealers, but spme^imes it is difficult to separate the, honest ones 
from the ^afTonest ones. In recent years, federal regulations have 
lessened people 1 s -chances of being conned. The Food and Drug 
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Administration's regulations, which have been effective sincex 
August, 1977, require all hearing aids to be clearly and permanently 
marked with: thefcanufacturer 1 s name, the year the hearing, aid was 
made, and a "+" symbol to show the positive battery connection. 
Additionally, Federal Trade Commission 1§79 regulations stipulate 
that hearing aid dealer^ must offer^a trial period for customers 
to decide whether. the device they have bought is right* for them. 
Older consumers should know that contracts for hearing aids are 
cancellable within seven days/ regardless of whether the hearing 
aid is bought at home or in the dealer's office. 

There are other steps which seniors can take to reduce their 
chances of being taken advantage of. ___ 

• Che/k with your doctor if considering buying ajiearing aid. 

• Remember that reputable audiologists rfever go door-to-door 
to sell hearing -ai ds. 

m 

• Check the reputation of a prospective hearing aid dealer with 
a doctor, consumer protection agervcy, or the Better Business 
Bureau. 

• Shop around befonrf buying a hearing aid. Make sure that the 
quoted price* includes everything, including the ear mold N for 
fitting the hearing aid: Check for a comprehensive- guarantee! 

J\ik^for wri tten instructions for using and caring for the aid. 

Be careful about signing medical waTvers. Wearing aids*can I 
be soTS in' some states without prescriptions, if the buy^gr^/ 
waives a medical exam. And, unfortunately, some unscrupulous 
"dealers try t©- sel 1 hearing aids fer ailments, like nerve 
deafness, which cannot be helped by such devices. 

Land Sales - * 

Ovpcpriced, underdeveloped, and sometimes worthless land has 
been bpugnt by older people who are looking for a comfortable place 
for their retirement years. Using, hard-sell tactics or inducements 
like gifts, free gas, and parties, developers try to conceal the, 
land's true status by sending deceiving pictures, or describing 
"planned improvements, M and not distributing full financial state- 
ments and property reports. 

These statements and reports are important documents for a 
'prospective buyer to>eview. Most land developers offering 50 or 
more lots (of less than five acres each) for sale or lease by mail 
or by interstate commerce are legally required to file a Statement 
of Record with t,he U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUQ). This record tells prospective buyers most T)f what they need 
to know about the site; legal title; facilities in the area like 
schools, transportation , water, utilities, and sewage; and recrea- 
tional plans. 
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In addition to reviewing "the HUD report and financial state- 
' ments, senior citizens who are ^considering buying land should follow 
^hese guidelines : 

• Most important of all, view the property or hire a reputable 
local person to see it for you. ' Oral prcyrn ses are worth 
nothing after a land contract is signed. 

Base the decision on facts, not promises. In the instance of 
land development, vtfue depends on the devewper fulfilling 
his promises. * 

Determine what utilities are available and who will pay for 
installing them on site. 

Find out the cost of any needed property improvements like 
sidewalks, sewer or water facilities, and roads. 

Explore th/Vinancing and insurance costs for the area, including 

• fire and flood insurance** % * 

Closely examine all possible added costs, such as property 
taxes and assessment for maintenance of common grounds. 

Always look ijito drainage and water conditions. 

Have a lawyer of your choosing review the land contract before 
signing it. Customers signing installment contracts receive 
neither title nor deed to the land until, all payments are 
made. Those acquiring 'deeds with mortgages are liable for 
all property taxes as soon as they take title. 

t Do not trust the fast-pitched gimmicks pf land salespeople, 
things like estimates of current land . appreciation, announce- 
ments of " tremendous" current sales, and any "free giveaways,"- 

Funeral Practices ^ 

Perhaps the most vicious frauds committed against older Americans 
are those which take advantage of the grief of the recently widened. 
Perpetrators include people who mail merchandise to the home saying 
they were ordered by the deceased, those who mail phony tfflls to the 
deceased, 4r people who pbse as "cemetery agents" to demand payment 
for fulfillment of "official" procedures and regulations. 

Most funeral hordes or parlors are operated by honest and 
ethical business people. They base their business on neighborhood 
reputations. Unfortunately, there are also tho^e who run fly-by-night 
operations which try to cheat mourning people 'out of all they can. 
Such people operate out of casket showrooms, hire part-time embalmers, 
rent funeral halls and hearses by the day or the hour, and persuade 
mourners to buy expensi ve<£askets at exorbitant pieces. 
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The average person is liable to fall victim to such frauds / 
because of the lack of objective judgment which can accompany grief. 
Therefore, elderly persorfs who want to reduce their chances of 
falling prey to these schemers are advised to take these precautions 

• Plan in advance. Decisions .about the funeral ceremony, caskej, 
and burial are better made prior to a death, under nonemotional 
circumstances, than after a death has occurred. 

• Do go comparison shopping. As with othfc^purchases, it can 
save money. Review any contract in detail and be sure all 
terms and conditions are clearly understood. 

• After selecting a reputable funeral home, leave written instruc 
tions for funeral arrangements. 

• If plans have not been made in advance, take along someone 

who is further removed from the deceased and can be more objec- 
tive- to help make funeral arrangements. 

Most -states, as well as some counties and jities, have funeral 
directors 1 associations or cemetery boards. Any senior citizen who 
believes that she or he has been cheated can contact such groups. 
In addition, the older person can involve the local consumer protec- 
tion agency. 

Door-to-Door Mail and Other Consumer Frauds 

The scjiero&i^described in this chapter represent only a small 
sampling of a seenftr^ly limitless number to which senior citizens 
are exposed. Other types of fraud which are prevalent include: 
investment or business opportunity frauds which offer the "chance - 
of a lifetime" to buy into a new venture that often only exists on 
paper; self-improvement frauds which promise miraculous changes 
with little^or no effort; "Lonely Hearts" clubs, which provide 
companionship and excitement, but obviously not for free; chanty 
frauds which collect for persons in need—usual ly thosei^ersons 
doing the collecting; door-to-door sales that offer inferior pro- 
ducts on installment payments^with astronomical" interest rates; 
"pyramid" letters that require the recipient to mail -money to a 
Certain number of people; mail fraud, where an. offer of something 
for nothing results in getting little, or nothing for something; bait 
ahd switch, where merchandise .which was advertised is criticized 
or unavailable, but a higher-priced version is available; and credit 
card scams which employ ruses to have the victim disclose his or 
her account number on a credit card, and which result in charges 
for expensive goods ordered by telephone or by mail using that 
number. . 

Tips for Ayoiding Consumer Fraud 

In these schemes, and aM others, the keys to prevention are ^ 
to stop and think, use common sense, and ask for the advice of 
trusted friends., relatives, or professionals. Other tips which can 
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apply to all areas of consumer fraud include: 

Remember the Cooling Off Period Ddor-to-Door Sales regulation 
by the Federal Trade Commission. Whenever one makes a purchase 
inithe home totaling $25 or more, the salesperson has. to give 
the customer a written contract and two "Notfce of Cancella- 
tion" forms. The customer has three days to change his mind 
and use one of those^forms to cancel the contract. 

• If \\\ doubt, wait and think about it. This provides time to 
wei^i advantages and disadvantages, check with other sources, 
and compare other prices. Delay will never void a good deal 
or send away an ^thical salesperson . 

• Read any contract before signing \Xl Be sure to understand 

all the language and conditions arid check to see that all the . 
blanks arg filled in. If something is unclear, do not depend 
♦on the salesperson's explanation; ask for time to consult with 
• an attorney, or someone els^ If the salesperson makeS certain 
promises, make sure they are written into the contract. 

• " Obtain a receipt for all transactions. 4 • 

• Check on the reputation and history of all salespeople or 
companies with the local consumer affairs office before 
authorizing any contract work or signing a contract. Ask for 
references and check them. 

• Always be suspicious of high-pressure sables efforts. 

• " Comparison-shop for all services or products. 

• Pay by check rather than by cash. This will provide a written 
record of thq transaction. Always make the check out to the 
company and not to the salesperson. 

• Beware of false or misleading advertising concerning discounts,* 
sales, or^ree gifts. Compare these "bargains" with merchandise 
at other businesses. 

Remember these fotir questions every time ybu are thinking over 
any proposed transact} 



What are the facts and do they parallel the agent's 
representation of the product or service? 

- What are the promises or predictions being offered; are 
they reasonable ones? 

- What is the past record of thd company or the salesperson; 
does that record* merit confidence? 

- Does it feel like the deal is being rushed? 
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Most business people, merchants, and companies are honest and 
are committed to serving consumers. The tips contained fn this 
section are not intended to alarm elders, but to alert them to the 
potential for fraud in today's business world. Awareness—knowledge 
and sound judgment—can do much to defeat both con artists and 
fraudulent business people. 

The Key to Prevention of Con Games: Awareness 

Con games which are perpetrated upon older persons all have ft 
one primary goal; to use people's own gullibility and greed to 
obtain their money. 

~*A For 1 aw^enf of cement a^Trfme "prevention specialists, one of 
the most frustrating aspects of con games is that new and more 
sophisticated scams are continually being devised to take advantage 
of people. Fdr example, a recent scheme used effectively against 
older persons has involved someone posing as an agerft of the Internal 
Revenue Service to collect "back taxes" f rom & new^y bereaved 
widow or to extort money followtng a phony tax au<£ii. Another 
recent scam involved con. artists who posed as police officers 
investigating an outbreak of fraud cases. .Older persons have 
k entrusted their valuables to these "detectives" to have them inven- 
toried and dusted with ultra-violet powder, never to see them again. 

Several types of confidence schemes, often aimed at se.nior 

citizens, have been publicized widely for a number of years: but 

still continue to claim new victims. These are bHefly described 

here. More can be learned about them from the resources listed at 
the end~TJf-fehis chapter. 
N 

The Bank Exami/er ■ 

J 

Con artists seeking to execute this scheme frequently select 
single or widowed elderly females as targets by getting^their names 
from telephone books or mail boxes. First names are popular in 
cycles, and/con artists sometime^-can guess another's age by that 
person's f/rst name. Information can also be gained from discarded 
deposit 01^ withdrawal slips at the bank. 

fine or two people contact the intended victim by, telephone or 
in person. The swindlers-usually identify themselves as bank offi- 
cials or police and explain that they are trying to apprehend a 
dishonest bank teller. They ask the victim to help by going to the 
bank and withdrawing moneyyfrom a particular teller, After the - 
victim puts the money in an envelope, the con artists meet him or 

tier outside the bank or back at home. 

i 

The "bank exarfiiner" then shows the victim some fake identifica- 
tion, and may even pay the victim a small sum for his or her help. 
He then offers to return the victim's money to the bank, or asks 
to take the money, temporarily, tp check the serial numbers. 
Often he gives the victim a "receipt" for the money, .then takes 
the cash and leaves, all' the while bei^ig courteous and appreciative. 
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He tells the victim to check the account in several days to mke 
sure the new deposit is recorded. Only after contacting the bank 
and learning the money has never bep& returned does the victim 
realize he or she has been conned* 

The Pigeon Drop 

v t 

In this scheme, the victim is approached by thetfirst of two 
con artists. After this person "has gained the victim's confidence, 
another person appears. One of the team displays a large amount of * 
cash in an envelope, explaining that he or she just found the 
money. Frequently, there is a note with the money, indicating 
that it was obtained through gambling. (This taints the money and 
gives the impression that the loss would not be reported to the 
police. ) 

The con artists then raise the issue of what to do with the 
money. One explains that he or she works for a reputable business- 
person or a lawyer and wilj^ask their employer what to do: After 
shbJtrab^ence, the person returns to say that the boss suggested 
the three divide up the money equally. ^ 

• However, the employer has also suggested *that each person put 
up some money to show "good faith" before obtaining a share'. One 
variation on this scam asks the victim to hold all of the "earnest 
money." To demonstrate that he or she does not need the found 
ifloney to live on, the ^tim is usually asked to produce at least 
one-half of the money •olved. When one of the strangers takes^ 
the envelope with the victim's cash to add his or her own, a swi#h 
is made and the victim is handed an identical envelope^which 
contains play money or just cut paper. 

In the second variation, the bos^is chosen to hold the funds: 
After the victim withdraws funds from the bank, ong of the two 
strangers may take the money to the boss for counting, then direct 
the victim to the boss's office to obtain his or her share. This 
office turns out to be an empty lot or another fictitious address, 

* 

Tips for Avoiding Con Games 

Community elders can avoid these- and similar Con games by 
using proper precautions and good sense. The following procedures 
will reduce one's likelihood of being conned: 

• Check the identification of strangers before any kind of-**^' 
business deal. Call their company or agency to see if tfiey 
are legitimate; look up their company in the phone book rather 
than calling a phone number they supply. 

Never withdraw cash from the bank at the suggestion of strange 
no matter how friendly they seem. 

• An offer of something for nothing, or at a surprisingly low 
price, is a good tip-off to a con game. 
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t Do not get involved in anything where large sums of "good faith" 
cash are involved. 

The only way the police can apprehend oon artists is vtfth 
good information supplied by the victim. Unfortunately , many 
citizens do not report these victimizations because they~ are 
embarrassed or feel guilty about having been duped. Yet,* if the 
police are notified immediately, they will have a greater chance 
of catching the con artists, who may still be in the area running 
their con on other unsuspecting citizens. 

Besides calling the police, the older victim should notify the 
local District Attorney. , Many District Attorneys now have special 

consumer fraud or economic crime units which work with the police * 

in attempting to catch and convict con artists. 

Remedies for Victims 

* 

Again, once a fraud or con game has been committed, it is 
extremely important to report it to the authorities, so that it 
can be' investigated and so that any patterns of fraudulent prac- 
tices can be brought to light. It may well be too late or im- 
possible to get one's money back. But, depending on what has 
occurred, the victim should contact agencies such as the police, 
the District Attorney, the Better Business Bureau, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Consumer Affairs Office, and the State Attorney ' 
General's Office. At the least, this may prevent other older people, 
from being victimized. Some communities have dispute resolution 
or mediation centers, sometimes called neighborhood justice centers, . 
where trained mediators try to reach a compromise acceptable to ^ 
both parties in^iU^Pute. • ( 

r — -It-is-advi sable for consumers to complain loudly to the company , 
with which they have a complaint. Sometimes a salesperson's or 
company's mistake looks very much like fraud. If it; is a mistake 
or a dishonest practice by an Individual salesperson, the company 
may be anxious to settle the complaint. 

Collective Action against Consumer Fraud and Con Games 

Actions against con games and fraud by individual citizens 
become much more effective when they are combined with activities - 
sponsored by agencies or groups of citizens. For example, a group 
of concerned citizens in Philadelphia began a -campaign to alert 
its citizens to the latest con games and fraudulent practices in 
the city by issuing regular bulletins which received wide publicity 
in the press and media. (Tther suggestions for kinds of collective 
activities follow. 

* All agencies serving seniors, including employment' programs, 

homemaker services, senior centers, nursing progjams, ancknutri- 
tion programs, can provide consumer educatioiTur clients and 
serve as referral agents for seniors they encounter who have 
been victimized by a con game or fraud. 



ffgpng-related agtmcies can train existing sfttff members in 
consumer protection skills and designate one or more as con-, 
sumer protection workers; alternatively they can arrange to 
have a representative "of/ the local consumer affairs office 
make regular vfcif s^to^senior centers to answer people's 
complaints, help resolve problems, and provide education^ 

-Senior citizen organizations can lobby for- representation in 
local, state, and national consumer organizations such as 
the Consumers Uni on, the Consumer League, and the Consumer 
Federation of" America. 

A wide range of professionals can, take a stronger role in 
educating and helping older consumers. For example, ministers 
can play an active, part in advising about funeral arrangements, 
doctors and -clinics can actively warn older patients against 
fraudulent and common phony remedies, and social -workers can 
take an active part, by providing information on good consumer 
habits. • ~~ 

Cqalitions of elder-serving agencies and senior citizens 
organizations, can. lobby for stronger legislation and enforce- 
ment of anti-fraud measures. 

Organizations can sponsor regular consjumer education through 
the media, and can conduct seminars in accessible places like 
senior citizen centers, block clubs, tenant councils, or 
homeowner association-meetings. 

Consumer, education, programs can be made metre effective by # 
employing ".different" techniques, such as comparative -shopping 
trips, group case studies, group analysis of jiewspaper and 
jtink'mail advertisements, and trips to the consumer protection 
agency. 

Consumer education programs can be most usefu'l if based oft the 
desires and needs* of the seniars themselves. Agencies can \ 
survey their intended audience in order to pick fcom the many 
potential topics.- These include: 

- Credit Contracts * t \ 

. Intelligent Buyin'g Techniques . / 

* Health insurance • 

- Investments' * * . ^ 

* » 

- Consumer Fraud 

. U 

- Door-to-Door Solicitation - ' . 



Telephone Solicitation 



- Guarranjetfs and Warranties * 

- Promotional 9 Games M 

* * 

- Consumer Protg:tion by Local, State and FederaV Agencies 

- Consumer Legislation • 

• ^ . « ; • •# ; 

Consumerlftction and Organization > 

- Repair Services ' - 

- MfljjieaJ Care 

- 'Funeral Casts 



•Agencies can work withf loca^ banks to train officers^and 
v . tellers to recognizg^the warning signs of a^con game so that 
& they can intervene to prevent them. 

" / ' • 

These are steps that can be taken to protect seniqrs from 
economic e>Hkitation. .They are merely Suggestions* The range 
of differen^^trate^ieT^commurrtty linkages and coal i tiotis ^jiand 
educational campaigns is limited only by the Paginations or the 
planners, administrators, oTder community membe*^And interested 
citizens working 1?ogether to' raise jthe^ji^reriess levels of elders 
and Ijwer their victimization rates. 

Reading and Resources ' - ^ 

Anastas%^thony J., Gail Cbipman, Charlotte Nyheim and Dan 

Ramelt, Consumer's Resource Handbook , Washington^, DC: The j| 
Whiffe Hous-e -Office of tft£ Special Assistant for Cohsumer ' j* 
Affairs, 1979. # 

Battel le*Law ajid Justice Study Center, Consumer if raud and Abuse: 
Problems of the Elderly 'in the Marketplace^ A Glossary of 
Terms and Annotated Bibliography; Seattle, WA: BLJSC, 1977. 
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telle Law and Justice Study Center,' Final Report: Consumerism 
and the Aging: The Elderly as Victims of Fraud , Seattle, WA: 
BLJSC, 1978a. * . ^ 
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Battelle Law and Justice Study Center, The Impact of Traud and 
Consumer Abuse ^n the Elderly , Sea-ttl*>, WA: 'BLJSC, 1978b. 

* Bingham, Barbara, "The Pigeon Drop: The Con Game Aimed'at Older 
Women," Retirement Hiving * Vol. 15 > September, 1^75. 

Boughourian, Gay and Alcantara, "Gypsy Confidence Schemes," Police 
Chief , June .197' 

Butler, Robert N. , Why Survive? Being Old in America , New Vork: % 
Harper and Row, 197: ~ " 
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Conklin,' John E. , "Robbery,' the Elderly, and Fear: -An Urban Problem 
in Search of Solution," Jack Goldsmith and Sharon S. Goldsmith, 
Eds., Crime and the Elderly: Challenge and Response , Lexington 
MA: - D. C. Hea^h and^Company, 1975. , 

Dadich, 6., "Confidence Games: Crime, the Elderly, and Community 
Relations, " Police Chief , February, 1977. 

•Dru'ry, Teresa Way and. William L. Roper, Consumer, power , Los Angeles: 
Na'sh Publishing, 1974. ^ 

Ducovny, Amram, Tfte Billion $ Swindle: Frauds, against the Elderly ,- • 
' New York: Fleet 'Press Corporation, 1969. _ 

Edel hertz, Herbert, Th^e- Nature, Impact and Prosecution of White- 
Collar Crime , Washington " 
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DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 



Farace, Theodore and Camera, -"Confidence Games," Police Chief , 
January, 1975. # . •' 

Federal Trade CommissionVDi vision, of Special Projects, Funeral 

Industry Practiced: Proposed- Trade Regulation Rule and Staff 
Memorandum , Washington, DC; Bureau of Consumer Protection, 
FTC, August, 1975. h • , " 

Geis, Gilbert, ""Defrauding the Elderly," Jack Goldsmith and Sharon 
" • * S. Goldsmith, Eds,, Crime and-the ET-derly: Challenge and 
• Response , Lexington ,~MA: D. C. Heath and Company, 1976. 

"Health Insurance-Tor Older People: Filling the Gaps in Medicare, 1 ' 
Consumer >Repo'rts , January, 1976. ' v . 

Lavefne-San DirTraS" Junior Women's Club, "Operation Con Game," San 
*. - Dimas,, CA. 

Magnuson, Senator Warren G. and Jean Carper, The Dark Side of the 
Marketplace , Englewood Cliffs, N» Prentice-Hall, 1968. 

Mendel so\i, Mary Adelaide, Ignder Loving Greed: How the Incredibly 
Lucrati ve Nurs.ing Home "Industry" is- Exploiting America's OTd 
iW^e and Defrauding Us AIT , New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 19?4. 

• Springer, '^ohn L.j Consuma c Swindlers and Hflft. to Avoid Them , New 
- York, NY: Henry K. R%iery Co., 19/0. " , 

"Target the^Elderly ," Boston, MA: Consumer Affairs Foundation and 
Better' Business Bureau, 1979. 

Trump, Fred, Buyer Beware \ New York, NY :/Baingdon Preas, 1965. 

U.S. Congress, House Select Committee on VpjwH frncer' Insurance: 
Exploiting Fear for Profit , Comm. 'Pub. NoV?6-202, Washington, 
DC:" U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980. 
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U.S. Congress, House Select Committee on Aging, Confidence Games 

againat the Elderly - Hearing , Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
Printyng Office, January 13, 1 976 . 

U.S. Congress, Senate Special Committee on Aging, Subcommittee on 
.Consumer Interests of the Elderly, Consumer Interests of the 
Elderly - Hearings, Part I , January 17 and 18, 1967, Washington, 
DC! U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967. 

U.*S. Congress, Senate Special Committee on Aging, Subcommittee on 
.Frauds and Misrepresentations Affecting the Elderly, Deceptive 
or Misleading Methods in Health+Insurance Sales - Hearing , 
Washington, DC: U.S. Government; Printing Office, May 4, 1964. ,+ 

U.S. Congress, Senate Special Committee on Aging, Frauds and 

. Quackery Affecting the Older Citizen - Hearings (3 parts ) , « 

- Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, January, 1'963. 

U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
Take A Bite Out of Crime: How Not to Get Conned , Washington, 
' DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979. 

U.S;* Postal Service, "Postal Inspection Service— Law Enforcement 
Report/' Washington, DC: U.S. Postal Service*, 1977. / 

* 

Waddell , Fred E.-, Ed., The Elderly Consumer , Columbia 4 MD: Antioch 
Sol lege, The Human Ecology Center, 1976. 

Recommended Films on Con Games and Consumer Fraud 

KEY,: A = Abstract' 

C = Critique of. Film for Suitability for Senior Citizens 

THE BUNCO BOYS, Motorola Teleprograms , inc., 3710 Commercial 
Avenue, Northbrook, IL 60062, {800^323-53^3', Producer: 

- William Brose, 2T minutes, 16 mm. , # Volo^/*50/week.^^" - 

A: The film portrays the "cons-"- which are often used -against 
the elderly: the bank examiner, fye pigeon drop, and the 
charity switch. Emphasized are the three 6"s: gullibility, 
greed, and goodhess--which end up being the victim'% downfall. 

C: The film is unique in that each vignette has a happy ^ 
ending, 4s the Victims gain their -wits and call the police. 
The viewer is spared the agonizing scene when the victim 
realizes his/her loss and suffers the pain of embarrassment 
and shame. An excellent omission! Recommended for suburban 
elderly. , 

* •> 

ON GUARD: BUNCO, 1970", Aims Instructions Medra, P.O. Box 1010, • 
Hollywood, CA ^90028, 27 minutes, 16 mm., -color, $330. 

.A: The film's objectives are to learn the modus operandi 
l of bunco artists and to make the viewer aware of his/her own 
• susceptibility. Both are accompl ished--by pointing out that 
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that Jthe actions of the criminal and the victim arte both 
motivated by a human characteristic: greed. F^ur types of 
bunco schemes in suburbia ar£ enacted. Bank embezzler, 
^encyclopedia salesman (contract), phony home repair, and 
pigeon drop are covered. The vrctlms are given a second 
chance to replay the incidences and act wisely and cautiously. 

* C: The actions o^criminals and their victims are realistic 
'and interesting. The film iS interesting and' enlightening— 
♦intended to teach but not to scare. 
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Chapter Nine 
Community Crime Prevention 

Advance Organizers 

• Individual efforts in crime prevention" 1 ike increasing 
consumer awareness of fraud techniques or target harden- 
ing one's residence are only part of the total approach 
needed to combat crime agaifist elders. Group efforts 
should complement those of individuals. Community 
crime prevention, however .large 6Y small the ""community," 
helps to reduce the elder's sense of confronting crime 
alone. 



Because community crime prevention strategies depend 
upon people interacting with each other in facing a 
common problem, the individual's fear of crime tends to 
be lowered, while quality of life may be raised. «. 

Community crime prevention is necessary for a number of 
reasons: the already heav/Vesponsibilities of the 
police; the fact that crime affects others in the neigh- 
borhood besides the victim, psychologically and finan- 
cially; the reality that group efforts lighten the indi- 
vidual's burden, relieving some of the pressures of 
crime prevention implementation and some of the fears 
of criminal retaliation;' the need to' bring eTders" out 
of isolation. 

Older resfdents are often ideal for a community crime 
prevention program because: they tend to have lived in 
the neighborhood a long time and to have developed an 
attachment to it; they are usually free during the day 
to work in the program; they are less transient than 
younger members of the community, thus giving 1;he program 
consistency; and the program requires positive action 
which in itself tends , to relieve isolation and fear. 

Developing a successful community crime prevention pro- 
gram involves (1) an effective needs assessment focusing 
on the specific crimeproblem of the neighborhood and 
the needs' of its residents , (2) identifying available 
resources in the coapjnity, for example, an existing 
apartment building tenants association, (3) recruiting 
others and organizing an initial meeting of concerned 
citizens, (4) creating a basic unit of involvement, a 
block club or floor club. 
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The most effective crime prevention strategies employed 
by block or floor clubs are Neighborhood Watch, citizen 
patrols, tenant patrols, "buddy buzzers," whistle or 
airhorn programs, anonymous surveillance projects, tele- 
phone reassurance, escort services, court monitoring, 
and group lobbying. « 

Most community- programs do not require large amounts of 
money to succeed. The time and energy of concerned 
citizens are the basic ingredients of' success. . 
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Introduction 



In previous chapters on street crime, residential crime, and con- 
sumer fraud, the focus ha^ been on actions that older persons as indi- , 
viduals can take to reduce their chances of being victimized. However, 
these individual actions comprise 1 ' only part of a total crime prevention 
approach. The other essential component is community crime prevention, 
in which citizens act together to confront crime in their neighborhood 
and their community. A Presidential Commission on Criminal Justice, 
studying ways to combat the country's crime problems, recognized the 
importance of this approach when it noted: i 

Important as it is, individual action independent of the 
efforts of others is not enough. Our society is built 
upon the premise that each person is responsible for him- 
self and for the general welfare of others. Exclusive 
reliance on a self- or f*i ly-oriented approach to crime 
prevention causes individuals and family units to become 
isolated from one another. The result is that the crime 
prevention effectiveness of the community as a whole 
becomes considerably less than that of the sum of its 
parts . . . Without a sense of community, the crime 
preveHion potential of mutual aid and mutual responsi- 
bility is unfulfilled (U.S. Department of Justice, 
National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards 
and Goals, 1974:10). 

This community emphasis on controlling crime is not new; rt 
existed long before our modern-day reliance on law Enforcement 
agencies and has been revived in response to citizen demands for 
a safer environment in which to live. It is not possible, and 
probably not even desirable, to put a police officer on every street 
earner. The concept of community crime prevention reinforces a - 
(froup respoqsibi 1 i ty for combatting. crime; it provides support and 
assistance to the police by organizing citizens concerned for their ' 
own safety,- for that of their neighbors and their property. 

Goals of Community Crime Prevention 

The goals of community crime prevention activities, like those 
of .individualized strategies , are to lessen people's fear of 'crime 
and thfe likelihood that> they will become crime victims. However, 
community crime prevention can produce another important result: the 
development of a neighborhood cohesion or'unity which enables citizens 
to address -many common concerns besides 'crime. A likely sequence of 
events leading to these outcomes might be: citizens become aware of 
their responsibility for crime prevention; they form neighborhood 
organizations to focus on their crime concerns; interactions among 
neighbors increase and they gain a familiarity and sense of community^- 
they begin cooperative ventures against crime problems as well as 
other problems of mutual concern. In theory, the end of this process 
is that people'will feel safei^, be more likely to use thei r'streets , and 
be more willing to go outside at night, and t^)is active presence 
in the neighborhood can act ^s a real deterrent to criminal- activity , 
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Reasons for Community Crime Prevention 

Some people are not interested in becoming active in community 
crime prevention. As one*older New Yorker explained ut an anti- * 
crime conference several years ago: "I don't want to cooperate with 
my neighbors and I don't want to know them. I just want them to , 
leave me alone." It is 'this kind of penchant for privacy and suspi- , 
cion of one's own neighbors that has led some elders to fortify 
themselves in their homes and apartments, while calling simultaneously 
for added protection by the main group charged with preventing crime-- 
the.*ptTlice. 

However, it is clear^that the police alone cannot prevent crime. 
They simply do not have the time and resources to take on full . 
responsibility for preventing crime in addition to their responsi- 
bilities to maintain order, enforce all laws, guarantee citizen pro- 
tection, and apprehend criminal-s. Although the budgets for law 
enforcement now amount to about 65 percent of local criminal justice 
expenditures, they still only provide a few police officers .for 
every 1,000 citizens (U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, and" U.S. Bureau of the Census, ' 9 7 ° J • 
Even with more money, it_is unlikely they cc*ld -do the whole' job. 
As the National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards 
and Goals stated: 

Criminal justice professionals readily and repeatedly 

admit that, in -the absence of citizen assistance, neither 
more manpower nor improved technology, nor additional 
money will enable law enforcement to shoulder the monumen- 
tal burden of combatting crime in America (U.S. Department 
of Justice, National Advisory Commission on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals, 1974:1-2). 

The heavy responsibilities of the police are Only one reason 
why citizens need to get involved in crime prevention. A crime 
prevention program in Minneapolis, Minnesota, which conducted com- 
munity crime prevention activities in all kinds 'of neighborhoods, . 
reviewed its expen'ences and cited other reasons for people >ecoming 
active in community crime prevention: C_jx 

* • Because crime isvnore than an individual's problem. J 

- A crime and housing values study conducted in Minneapolis 
indicated that when there is cryne in a neighborhood 

' (say, the size of a census tra*t>, the value of every 
house in that nejghborhood is depressed ($533 for every 
one percent of residential burglary in a year and $172 
for each incident of vandalism per 1,000 population in 
a year) (Frisbie et ai- , 1977). 

- Therefore, while you. may never have been a victim of 
either of these crimes y_ou_ are being affected if you 

" live in a neighborhood where crime is occurring. 
Evert though property values are going up, they're not ^ 
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^ going up as much as they could in neighborhoods with 

high percentages of crime. 

- Crime attracts crime;*if offenders get the impression 
that an area is "easy pickings," they'll spread the 
word. • 

• Because it's'too.biq-a job to tackle alone. 

- One person can't do it alone (just as the police can't . • 
do it alone); -it's, a task that requires many watchful \ 
eyes and much cooperation. # * 

• 

- An individual tackling the crime problem alone often 
..fneans that the individual wi IV "target harden" his' 

home; while good security is important (indeed, essen- 
tial), if that is .all thaff is done, an individuaVcan 
become further isolated ctid afraid. 

- Locks, even good ones, only delay an offender who is 
deteftnined and skillful enough to get in. Even the 
best security can be defeated if the offender is given 
enotigh "tinte and enough privacy. But gopd security can . 

„ deter and delay an offender long enough for watchful 
neighbors to call the police. s ^ , 

• Because, there is strength in numbers and two heads are 
better than one. 

. - If people learn that others share the same problems 
and fears, they can put their 'heads together to* solve 
them. There are many ideas .and many talents in a block 
, . (or an apartment building) that can be used in solving 
common problems. 

- The task of imp lin enting can be shared and the burden 

can be lightened. 

* * 

- One of the reasons people don't report crimes is that \ 
they fear retaliation.. But if several people ar;e 

involved, in reporting*a crime (or at least support and 
back up the individual doing the reporting) there are 
a number of people against whom the offender must 
retaliate. An individual's fear can be lessened by 
group support. 

V ^ % 

• Because people need to be brought out of isolation. 



Individuals in isolation cannot do much to prevent crime. 

In isolation , people have* last their freedom of move- 
ment; they have given up control of their neighborhood 
to whomever wants to take control. Those who want to 
take control are aware of their, power ov^rt isolated 

m 
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- Out of isolation, people can begin to take control, 
to cooperate, to feel part of something, to make new 
friends, and to increase their own sense of security 
* and well-being (Minnesota Crime Prevention Center, ' • 

\ 1978:1-4). 

The reasons cited by the Minnesota program for why community 
crime prevention should work become even more convincing, because 
they are backed up by some recent research findings which indicate 
that, in fact, community crime prevention does work. Findings from 
the evaluation of the Minnesota program and similar programs in 
Seattle, Washington and Hartford, Connecticut have provided some 
fairly solid evidence that neighborhood efforts against crime can 
reduce 'burglary rates, as well as increase residents' feelings of 
safety and improve relations with the police (Minnesota Governor's 
Commission on Crime Prevention and Control, 1976; Cirel et al_. , 
1977; Hollander et ah , 1980). 

Another study which interviewed confessed burglars also showed 
th^t neighborhood surveillance is effective in preventing burglaries; 
the majority of the inmates interviewed indicated that just being 
noticed by a neighbor would be sufficient to deter them and alj_ 
said that they would leave an area if challenged by a neighbor 
(Palmer, 1978). 

Involving Older Persons in Community Crime Prevention 

This handbook is concerned with the crime problems of the 
elderly and strategies for reducing those problems. When disclosing 
community crime- prevention strategies, though, it is clear that ' ~- ^ 
elders cannot*be treated as an isolated group, but must be viewed 
as part of the tof*l mini-society in which they reside. 

Althou'gh'older persons usual ly comprise a snfall segment of a 
community, they often live clustered within defined sections. of a 
city, especially in inner-city transitional areas. It is often 
these eldefly urban residents who are most upset by, crime, inflation, 
and the tensions whic£ characterize changing neighborhoods. Their 
isolation, limited mobility, and high levels of fear of crime can 
be greatlyameli orated by community crime preveotion activities 
which gife them a sense of control over their environment and connect 
them wr^i friendly neighbors, the police, and neighborhood organizations. 

The Geographic Focus of Community Crime Prevention 

Since community crime prevention is based on people in communi- 
ties. banding together to address common concerns, most successful 
programs have found it productive to focus their organizing on the 
smallest possible "community"-the neighborhood. Even though people 
today often think- of neighborhood identity as a dying concept, a 
national poll taken fairly recently repudiates that belief. Querying 
citizens about their feelings for their neighborhoods, pollsters ^ 
found tPTat: a large majority of .people (85_percent) take'pride m 
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their neighborhoods; a majority do not want to leave their neighbor- 
hood and nearly 70 percent are cer.tain they will be living there in 
five years; nearly half (42 percent) belong or would like to belong 
to a neighborhood organization; one-third already participate in a 
neighborhood improvement project and believe their involvement 
contributed to the solution of a problem; and a majority are willing 
to take direct action in defense of their neighborhood when it is 
threatened ( Christian Science Monitor , 1977). 

^ • 

Sociologists have some evidence that as perspns become older, 
they attach even more significance to the neighborhood where they 
are living than do younger persons (Regnier, 1975). .Because of the 
importance o.f the neighborhood to them, and because decreased mobility 
can cause them to spend more time at home, older persons can provide 
the backbone of a neighborhood anti -crime effort. And in the end, 
they -may stand to benefit the most from such an effort. These 
benefits apply to seniors lining in cities, suburbs, and rural, 
areas , to persons living in homes and to those living in apartments. 

Planning a Community Effort against Crime 

Assessing Needs ^ 

An effective community anti -thyme effort should be neighborhood- 
based, focusing on the specific crime problem in th,at neighborhood 
and the needs and int£rests-of the residents. I*i a high-crime 
neighborhood, residents face a range of problems which may include 
vandalism, juvenile gangs; consumer fraud, burglary, purse snatchings, 
drug abuse, and prostitution. The initial step in planning community 
anti-crime activities is simply to identify these local crime pro- 
blems. Ways to do so using available crime data were described in 
some detail in the chapter on residential security. If crime data 
are not available, police off icers ,^uch as beat patrol officers 
who know the neighborhood, may be able to provide a summary "crime 
analysis." Valuable impressionistic informa^on and advice can 
also be^acquired from local people, includin^retailers, housing 
managers, building inspectors, elected off icials, and school offi- 
cials. Conversation^ With these people ajid with residents of the 
neighborhood can provide initial guidance to prioritize these pro- 
blems, base'd on how disruptive people believe they are to the neigh- 
borhood. The interviews can also, uncover other issues in the neigh- 
borhood about which people are concerned, and^which can also be the 
focus of a group of citizens who have been organized to improve their 
neighborhood. 

Identifying Resources • 



The second planning step .is the identification of r^ources in' 
the community. Where a local block or neighborhood organization 
al ready-exists it can act as the prime sponsor for anti-crime activi- 
ties irf that neighborhood. Many local organizations have a past 
.record of real accomplishments in organizing groups around issues 
such as housing, economic development ,^chool , or social services. 
However, they may not have focused on crime prevention, having left 
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that up to the police. If, for example, an apartment building 
already has a tenants organization, addressing problems of tenant 
security in and hround the building can be a natural outgrowth of m 
the group's teoncern for other problems affecting all tenants. The 
group can use its contacts and resources to sponsor a meeting on the 
crime problem in the neighborhood and begin the process of organizing 
other activities at that meeting. 9 

A whole range of^ther kinds ^of resources exist in most neigh- 
borhoods, which can uz tapped for leadership and other kinds of 
support for a community anti-crime project. They include homeowner 
associations, public and private agencies, action projects like 
youth or 4 crisis intervention projects, business organizations and 
retailers, apartment or housing project owners and managers, schools, 
local churches and synagogues, union chapters, and local chapters^ 
of national organizations -like the National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens, the American Association of Retired Persons, the Gray Panthers, 
the National) Organization for Women, the League of Women Voters, thy 
U.S. Jaycees, the' General Federation of Women's Clubs, the National 
Council of La Raza, and the Urban League. 

Throughout the planning stages of community organizing, the 
local police can be one-of^the most valuable resources. Not only 
cai^they provide "crime -analysis" information, but they can also 
help organize program strategies, train citizen volunteers, and 
keep citizens informed on recent crime 1 trends $nd crime prevention 
techniques. Additional ly, cooperation between citizens and the 
police can prevent misunderstandings or obstacles later in the * 
program's development. 

* 

A word of caution. Cooperative efforts between citizens and 
the police are not always easy to establish, especially in high 
crime neighborhoods. Citizens may be suspicious of the police because 
of their own /perceptions of police unfairness or lack of interest 
in their problems. On tlje other hand, some police departments are 
generally distrustful of organize^citizen anti-crime activities. 
They fear vigilante by-products of such efforts, and are concerned 
about. a potentiftly less-than-professiorf&l approach to crime control; 
it may be that they have had prior % experienc?s with -irresponsible 
citizen groups, and are reluctant to try again. 1 % 

We should remember, however, that in most communities, even 
those in which the police are wary of citizen crime prevention pro- 
grams, a modicum of support can be gained if the police are approached 
in an approplB^e manner.- Such an approach is based on a'knoWledge 
of the 'department structure, a recognition of the various police 
functions, a willingness to compromise on difficult issues, and a 
desire to "prove" the worth of a community crime prevention effort 
to the police. .* . • 

The Basic Unit-of Community Crime Prevention: 
The Block Club 

Once, the initial 'planning has been completed, a common strategy 
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used to bring residents together into groups is to organize block 
clubs 6^, in apartment ~bu1l<tfngs, fl.o'or clubs: A block club can be 
used as the basic, structure fdr initiating a wide range of other 
anti-crime strategies which can exist under its umbrella. But even^ 
by it-self, a block club can dramatically wduce , the isolation and 
fear felt by' citizens who participate/ While size and structure of 
blocS clubs.- may -vary,, they usualJy have a block captain, different 
committees for varieus -subjectsy and scheduled meetings^ And the 
means'used to* set them up is generally similar— through a lot of 
door-knocking, talking, and hard work. • / 

"Block orgamzers" can be paid staff of an agency, volunteers, 
or residents. Their j ob--TS~t*rmke residents' or tenants aw#e 
of both existing problems and possible solutions, explain how a . 
block club might acdreSs their co'ircgrns, and convince people to 
/ttend a first meeting*. (/3 

The key to effective b^ock-club recruitment is interaction; # • 
successful organizing is built upoii personal, face-to-face communica- 
tion. The best recruitment effort^ are founded on: learning people"^ 
own concerns and establishing tappet, buj It Jpbn their self-interest; 
knowing the fact's about the crime problem -and being able to explain 
them; offering the block club canceptas a way to .sol ve/ problems of 
all kinds', not merely, crime problems j being pleasant, enthusiastic, 
, and sincere with residents; and convincing people that the advantages 
of becoming involved outweigh the minima Qass of privacy and the 
corftvitment of' time. Sponsorship' pf the meetitag by an accepted 
neighborhood association will add to the legitimacy^ the effort. 
In some neighborhoods, association with the police department will 
also a/;t as a positive- inducement. * •♦ * ' 

' * .The first important task for "organizers is to set up <*|d recruit 
attendance at the in1tia;l meeting of the Mock or floor club. 
Ideally'! it should bejield in a resident's home. The second best 
'alternative is some neutral site, -like a library, church, school, or 
apartment lobby. The meeting should be held in the evening* when 
everyone is free' to attend. Recruiting for^the meeting can begin . 
with, neighbors\who might prove receptive, and these successful con- 
tacts may well lead toothers. The best hours for door-knocking are 
'the late afternoon in the winter and-'early evening in the summer. 
A written invitation to the meeting' and other back-up materials are 
useful 'to/crffer. ' Neighbors -who agree to come caVrbe asked to bring 
a frie/fdT or to act as an escort or' to. provide transportation for 
>th older person-. Signs. posted on the block 'or ip common areas in 
'.apartment buildings will serve as reminders of the meeting, as will 
'a phone call or notice in the mailbox*on the day of theiffieeting. * 

' "The agenda for the initial meeting should be planned ia advance, 
ind time shojuld Be .allowed for neighbors to express their concerns?-' 
Time should atso.'be set aside just for socializing. Topics wWch % 

' can be covered are: a revie* of *the 'local c»»ime statistics; the 
concept of community- crime prevention-/ the idea of H bTock"watch" 
and^other, strategies; election of "block' captains ;Vano\ arranging 

. the time.and place for. a second meeting.. - '■ M 



Information on most of these topics can be obtained from the 
local police, from crtme prevention books in the library, and from 
leader's bf other block clubs in The community—as well as from na- 
tional, ot^izatiorvs like the Minnesota Crime Prevention Center^ 
the National Crime Prevention Institute, ^and the National Sheriff's 
Association*. Regardless of the agenda topics, several facts are 
important to communicate to^eople attending a first block club 
meeting. These include^* 

• Activities at the Community leVtel can make"-a difference., es- 
gecia"My^/hen : residents take advantage of the local resources 
whi*ch al^ady exist. 

• Participants need not be nosy or meddlesome in Order to be alert, 
aware, and concerned about neighbors' safety and security. V 

• A block olub can serve as a forum for. addressing#*ther kinds* 
of local issues, including sanitation, -pi ay^&acp-, building 

*' renovation ind repatr, fire hazards, traffic problems, and 
•public utility complaints. * * 

* . \ 

• One 'or two people need to assume responsibility as -block cap- 
tains to help organize meetings, encourage people's involvement, 
and maintain a communi cations link aritong residents, tjie Total 
police,. and other important resources. , r 

Topics which >can be addressed during the second block qlub 
meeting include: distribution of organizing materials such as^a , • 
bltfck map, membership list, and crime prevention checklist; dfs- ; 
cussion with a loGal police officer; and plans for the activities 
to be conducted by the block club. , . 



The frequency with which block clubs* meet varies with the , 
specific crime prevention activities they have chosen and the extent 
.of the crime problem in the neighborhood. A good way to keep mem- 
bers interested and. involved between meetings is a regular-newsletter. 
In the final analysis, the strength. of block organizations rests on 
a fbmbination of the leadership capacities of the block captains 
and the degree of involvement of citizens and local organizations. 

■ 

Community Crime Prevention Strategies 

The strategies which bloc* clubs can adopt to. reduce their 
members' chances of bei ng .victimi zed are many, and they are limited 
only by the time and manpower ava.i Table. Those reviewed here are 
the most popular strategies , but ethers can be implemented to respond 
to special crime 'problems. k » 



Neighborhood Watch ^| 

The'most common strategy used by block clubs is Neighborhood^ 
Watch, really an extension of the block club concept. In this 
strategy, neighbors a're trained in crime^sutfveil lance and urged. to - 
look out for each other by reporting to police any suSFjjc^is activity 
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they notice in the area. Block Meetings l^ay. the foundation for this 
approach by*allowjng neighbors to meet and" recognize each other so 
that they will be more aware of strapgers. 

*otne block clubs distribute materials to members which assist 
them in performing their surveillance function. These include: a 
block map, which shows the exact location of each home or apartment, 
and sometimes the'naW and telephone number of the citizens partici- 
pating in the program; a premises security checkl-ist, whfch helps 
people, assess the security o*f their- own house or apartment; suspect - 
anjd vehicle identification forms, which present instructions fpr 
recording and repo/ting the details of suspicious people and vehicles 
seen on the block; and Neighborhood Watch stickers, which are avail- 
able 4 from thej police and areqposted by members so that outsiders ' , 

know that the people on the block are watching out for one another. 

• « • 

. The primary intent of Neighborhood Watch is .to foster coopera- 
tion, among neighbors apcUteetween citizens and the polixe. "Vigi- 
lant ism" is^ever encouraged. Rather, residents are urged to caH 
"911" or another emergency phone number at the first sign of sus-[ 

picious acttvtty\ The polfce~can then determine" if the persorrtras - " 

a legitimate reason for being in the area. 

** 

Citizen Patrols 

Citizen patrols are bojth a popular and effective meant of 
deterring crime. They can involve a l^ge number of residents, and' 
are equally well-suited for homeowners or apartment-dwellers, for 
urfatan and suburban residents. * 

A 1977 Department of Justice study of citizen patrol projects 
found over 800 patrcyls operating in the United States, host with 
very small budgets and volunteer staffs. The researchers concluded 
that these patrols can be susceptible to occasipnal acts of vigilan- , > 
tisi*, but not oearlj "so often as the media would' suggest (Yin et al . , 
1977). 

The three most common tends of citizen' patrols are building 
or tenant patrols , street foot patrols, and car patrols. Street 
and car patrol s are somewhat more complicated to -plan and implement- 
than building patrols , because they cover public areas and their 
activities must be closely coordinated with the local police. 
Patrollers will also hafe more difficulty in distinguishing local i 
residents from strangers. 

There' are a variety of w3ys these pairols can cover an area. 
Usually the approach depends on the size of "the area and the number 
of participants. Regardless, it is always important that aid ' volun- 
teers fully understand their roles--to -noti-ce suspicious activity 
and call the riolice, not to stop criminal activities and detain 
suspects. ' * * r . • 

Suspicious behaviors are reported to the police, either by 
telephone or citizen 6and radio. Sometimes, where funding is adequate, 
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patrolling citizens use CB ra3i* or walkle talkle^to report periodi- 
cally in to a. base station; the person manning thelstation then 
notifies the police.- Patrols also.contact the locil precinct to 
determine if any crimes have been reported within /the area where 
the patrol operates. The types of crimes, the methods of entry, 
exact locations are discussed b* members of the patrol who can 
dtc^e how to deter these crime? in the future. 
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It difficult to operate a car patrol without some funding for 
gasoline and upkeep for the cars. Since some merchants like to- 
become involved in civic affairs, block clubs sometimes try solicit- 
ing contributions from t£em. Others^ received discounts, from 
local gas' stations or repair sho^ to service patrollers crfrs , ip 
return for publ icizjng* their contribution. / 

Recru'itment for patrols should .result in more volunteers than 
may be needed, since people .gtften drop off. patrols, are stick, go on 
vacation, or for other reasons cannot fulfill their responsibilities. 
Schedules- are followed by participants with greater commi tmeTrk 1 f 
cerierin -steps are taken to help keep^up their interest; people 
a'ssigned to patrol with friends, making time pass more quickly; iden- 
tifying apparel can be worn, instilling a sense of identity and pride 
in particioants; regular meetings to build team unity can be held 
during which participants exdange ideas and advice; patrols can 
submit regular reports, making their contribution more tangible; 
and awards dinners can beheld or plaqftes or certificates given 
out, 'giving participants increased recognition,. T\gain greater • 
visibility and recruit new member^, some patrol ^tribute a news- 
letter or flyer, which describes any recent suspicious activity in 
the area and presents crime, preyentio^tipV Data which indicate a 
decreased crime rate in thd neighborhood or l^uildiru can be the 
greatest incentive to patrol,, members to continue t«M r efforts,. 

' 'Tena nt patrols are those in apartment buildings or complexes 
and are usually sponsored by the tenant organization of the gilding 
being patrolled. Their main objective is to keep unwanted strangers 
away from and out of the building, and they opiate in areas whejje 
police activity is either minimal or nonexistent. ^ , ( 



' In a building where floor clubs have been organized /these 
clubs can comprise an effective' "building club." But even in build- 
ings without floor clubs, a smallcore of intereste tenants can 
be used to4»1p guarantee increa^i security through lobby .and hall 
patroTs, • * 

Skep^cs of this strategy .haCe .claimed that it is not feasible - 
-'because of the transiency of people who live in ^parti/ient buildings 
and their, lack of cottmUment. It is possible though One New "York 
City housing Official J commenting on tenant patrols, - has stated. 

In termsvOf effectiveness interest and involvement of. , 
tenants, the/T%n'ant patro.l prograa represents the most 
successful of the many approaches to the security pro- 
blem beyond uniformed patrolmen and improved hardware 
- (Grar*ville, 19?5.:23)-. . , 1 • 
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It can often help, in organizing a Jtenant patrol, ^o work through 
a tenant council or committee if one exists. Sufeh a group can call 
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the first 'meeting, establish guidelines \ith housing management, and 
give the effort a stamp of formality. 



The roles tenants^ p)ay*on- bui Iding patrols vary: 

• .They can observe -all lobby activity, checking the identifica- 
•tion of'residents and clearing visitors. , 

• They can record visitors or goods 'entering or leaving the • 
building through all entrances. 

• They can serve as a security grievance committee for all 
tenaptsfwith thfe management, dealing with both tenant complaints 
about management policies and about other disorderly tenants. 

• They can Let as a liaison between beat patrol *offi cers and ( 
tenants. * ^ + 

• .They can provide an escort for tenants going to or from their 

apartments. * ' ^ 

Senior citizens can be espe^Ully helpful participants. They 
often- have- been living in a builWng for many yeafs-r so they tend 
to know its residents and to make effective screeners of visitors. 
Often orle or two oltter residents of apartments spend time sitting 
and talking in the lobby; they make ideal members of a tenant lobby 
pattol. " . 

"Buddy Buzzers" * * 

These buzzers are usually used by merchants, working together 
in p^irs as mutual" watchmen through ^an al^rm which connects two 
stores. In an emergency* the ^larm can be silently activated, .signal^ 
ing the "bujidy" neighbor to'call the police. These systems have 
alsoteen used by residents' of apartment buildings to increase 
thei/ security. v Buddy buzzers can provide a much needed sense of 
seaway to older persons who live alope. * . 

The main decision to'make when implementing this strategy con- j 
cerns the kind of alarm system to. use. Local # crime prevention 
officers can Jsually help people choose \he type best suited for - 
their situation. People with some ba^ic electrical knowledge-- ' 
neighbors, friends, superintendents? or maintenance people--can 
insta^tate .wired bell system ope/ated by a buzzer which^has to be 'A 
pressed. This simple system cos|s about $35. A more expensive ' 
wireless sound wave alarm that can be carried in a packe? costs about* 
$150; . 4 - ' • . 

Residents are usual ly, trained/ by thre policejn how to use the 
alarms and what^to report to the pbl i ce--descri pylons * of' strangers , 
noises, or merely the "buddyis" .name and address. _ A 
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Whistle ^.irhorn Program 



This idea was covered in Chapter Six, "Street Crime,' as an 
individual crime prevention strategy.- However,' it .is even more 
effective when employed by members of- a block club .who have been 
trained\to keep ear out for the whistle or horn and to call 
the polka. - The noise itself is intended to deter the completion 
of the crirjle in progress, and the quick phone/call fs designed to 
give the police a jump in' apprehending the offender. 

Special telephone or Surveillance Projects 

- These projects are usual ly .sponsored by police departments to 
encourage greater citizen involvement in crime prevention. They 
usually involve some anonymous reporting of suspicious or criminal 
activity. Some provide special telephone lines, others assign 
citizens an identifying number to use to tip "off the police and some, 
l ike the "Crjme Stopper's" program, even Offer -monetary rewards for .# 
info'rrotion-leading to convictions. The underlying premise is that 
people may be hesitant to become personally involved in cases, since • 
such involvement may produce pressure or other -negati ve reacti oris - . 
from their neighbors, but would be willing to take a quieter role.. 

A.qotf example of' this theory in D/actice is the "Senior Power"-' 
program operating for'.over three year¥in Akron, Ohio. This extremely 
successful effort. has enrolled over 11>000 residents. .Each member . 
is assigned a number to use to tip off -the police anonymously to 
suspicious activities in the neighborhood. In addition to a^umbered , 
identification card and a membership window sticker, members receive 
a crime prevention newsletter. In its f i rst -two' ye^ars , the- program 
i .saw byrglary against senior citizens decline 15 percent, robbery 
F 38 percent, purse -snatching 71 percent, and aggravated assau-lt 19^ . 
percent. . 

Telephone Assurance^ 

• Telephone assurance- is not as directly-related to crime preven- 
tion as "some other strategies, but *it can strengthen the cohesion 
among tenants in a building or* residents on a block and can indirectly 
reinforce other block club strategies. Moreover, ■ telephone assurance 
• is especially valuable for. those elders Who may not be mobile or f - 
who feel under stress because'of tKeir isolation from neighbor's. 

' Telephone assurance is a program in which volunteers regularly* 
call other residents to check on their well-being. A volunteer 
-coordinator arranges a schedule and matches other volunteers- wi th < 
clients These volunteers receive or develop local resource manuals 
. containing information on services available to their clients These - 
f manuals are often available from community action agencies, the, 

area agency on uging, the Red Cross, or other United Way agents. 

Telephone assurance frequently requires vofrnteers to counsel 
their clients about day-to-day,problems, so sponsorship by a local 
social service -agency is .very helpful. The agency not only can help 
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screen an<f train volunteers to assure that clients receive the best , 
possible assistance, but also can provide professional advice when 
problems occur which stump 'volunteers . 

Because of these circumstances, telephone assurance volunteers • 
have gr.eaf potential 1 in community crime prevention. They can dis- 
tribute crime prevention i nformatior>. They can serve as regular - 
recruiters for other block club crime prevention strategies, such as 
patrols or home Security surveys. In this manner, £hey can brief 
residents who nay not have attended a block club meeting'on what 
occurred. These volunteers can even organize an informal Neighborhood 
:Watch force among all clients. Since recipients of telephone assur- 
ance calls are most likely home all day, they maT<e excellent parti- 
cipants in this strategy. .* - " 



Escort Service 



An escort service, in which a person 
bor to the^store, a*-doctor's appointment, 
iiorw-cart effectively reduce both fear of 
It nay be exactly the kina of help needed 
or too frail to go out alone, or by someone who has 'been a recent 
crime victim and needs companionship to help overcome fear. 



is accompanied by a neigh- 
or any other local destina- 
crime and victimization, 
by an elder' who is afraid 



One federal \y- funded project in Washington, 
citizervrn i ving ip a high crime area provides a 
an escort service: 



D. C. for senior 
nodel for operating 



• One person was made; responsible for coordinating the service. 

I 

• There rtas one telephone number for all volunteers and clients 
to call; an answering devicj^gs used to take messages when 
no one was hone. ' " , 

% t Thers^was -a standardized method for arranging escorts. For 

example, cjients cluld^call on a regular basis (one or two ^ay< 
a week) or call at least 24 to 48 hours in*advance to request 
an escort for a particularly and time. 



If escort clients-were very frail' or infirm, volunteers tried 
to obtain permission fronr various agencies- to do, things on 
their behalf, such as deposit checks in their bant accounts or 
sign for food stamps. * • 

If volunteer escorts were not known to the clients, the volun- 
teers called the client a shprt time before picking them up to 
•introduce themselves. Escorts, wore some elear identification, 
which could be armbands, jackets,, emblems, pr informal ID badge 

% 

^Clients' ih apartment buildings we^e escorted both to and 'from 
their own apartment* to prevent hallway or elevator assaults 
or purse snatchings and pushpin robberies. 

In an escSrt fferv^ce, timing is very important. Handicapped 
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persons may schedule an entire day around several errands and can' 
have their day ruined if an*escort does not appear as scheduled. 
Because of this, volunteers who can act as back-ups in an emergency 
;e a necessary part' of any escort^s'ervi'ce project.. 



Court Monitoring 

/ «• ' 

' Citizens who want to take a more active role in directly in- 
fluencing their local judicial system are being recruited into 
voluntary court watching or court monitoring groups. These groups' 
have an array of goals, ranging from simply educating citizens about 
the judicial process, to making judges and prosecutors aware that 
citizens are watching what they are doing, to identifying and achiev- 
ing specific reforms in the judicial system. As mentioned earlier, 
elders in seveftl cities have formed groups to follow the cases of 
per.sons accused of crimes against the elderly. Their intent is to 
keep those in the judicial system aware of the interests of the 
yictim and to avoid leniency for the accused at any stage o%the 
press's. Some of these" projects also'act as a support group for 
nlder victims, accompanying them to court and providing thpn with 
^formation on the Court process and availaBTe s'oti af serviris.' 

Most court watching proj-ects, are staffed by volunteers who have 
sufficient leisure time to devote to the time r cdnsumi,ng process of 
monitoring cases in the court. To be ef fective 1 these volunteers 
require extensive training* in the complicated procedures used in 
courts and in observational techniques. \ 

* c 

Because court monitoring programs require clCse coordination 
with tha district attorney's 'office a'hd the court, they are usually 
ooerateS-under the guidance of a program or agency and not by pri- 
vate cWzens .themselves. Groups like the League of Women Voters, . 
trie American Friends Service Commi ttee, and the American Civil 
Liberties Union have been active in. sponsoring court watfh projects. 
Overall, this progranvis an S&cellent way for citizen*? To learn 
about the criminal justice. system and to provide -needed support to 
neighbors 'who have become, victims. * _ . 

Lobbying for Increased Security: A Strategy for Apartment Tenants 

One of the most promising community crime prevention strategies 
>s thelorganization of apartment dwellers to work as a group to 
convince their landlord to provide improved security. This approach 
can- result in both better relations amgflg neighbors and improved 
physical security in a^building or project. ■ . . 

Ironically,- aggressive advocacy tfy tenants as an* approach to \ 
achieving security is often most useful in neighborhoods where. U is 
most difficult to accompl ish--low : income er transitional neighbor- 
' hoods where many landlords have vi rtual ly f gnored thei r .responsibi 1 1 ty 
to provide a sBfe living environment for their tenants, and where 
tenants cannot call on their Own resources to. move or to make up for 

these same tenants h"ave the most 
a landlord ipto change's backfires and 
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existing deficiencies. However, 
to lose if an effort to pressure 
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they find themselves with an eviction notice and no other affordable 
'housing. So, negotiations with a landlord should always' be under- t 
taken with great care, with a knowledge of existing laws and- building 
codes,', and with the f u 11 backing of tenants. 

> * / 

The initial step in apartment dweller lobbying is usually 
an organizing meeting. Here, tenants are asked to detail the major 
security problems in their building. - These may inclilde poor outside ^ 
ToGks, missing locks on some entrances, poor door locks for apart- 
ment units, a weak buzzer system, time gaps in security guard ser- 
vice, elevators without corner mirrors, or small door viewers. 

If a building already has' a tenants organization, it is most 
advisable to work with its leader to prepare a proposal or set of 
requests for the landlord. A petition signed by all interested 
tenants also lend* weight to the group effort. If security surveys, 
have been performed by the police or others, the results of these 
.surveys can be attached as evidence of security weaknesses. 

Reputable spokespersons then try to negotiate with the landlord 
for the" requested SKWTty" Improvements . If the landlord is unwilling 
to Consider the* requests, he. or she maybe willing to "allow the 
tenants to make their own improvements. If enough tenants are 
interested in the security upgrading, it may be that a small amount of 
money can be solicited from each to carry out ,the 'changes , If 
the management cannot be/convinced to take action, tenants may 
initiate a tenant action. However, such a step is not usually^ 
taken until after conferring with an attorney. Before this occurs 
tenants 'might explore taking their complaints to the local media, 
which often hav^ consumer hotlines or departments. Landlords may 
it requests to avoid the 'embarassment of negative 
the intervention of a third party, such as a hotlifte 
>n changes the tone of negotiations between t£nant$ 
and makes compromise possible. 



comply with teinc 
coverage.- Alsc 
investigator, 
and the landlord 




No list of -community crime prevention strategies is exhaustive. 
Tenant councils, homeowner associations, floor and block clubs may 
come up with strategies not mentioned here which are particularly 
appropriate for addressing the problems confronting them. Some * 
likely projects have been described "in detail in other chapters in< 
this handbook. For example, Operation Identification , inscribing 
valuables with a driver's licence numben*/s one of the most popular 
community crime .prevention -activities bec^Ose it -is a tangible . 
service to deter bJrglars and c^n e/sily/te accomplished by neighbor- 
hood volunteers'. In New Orl eansV^^^m^le , volunteers from a 
program called Women against Crime went door, to door witti the police 
-to enroll" all the .residents of a housing project in Operation Identi- 
fication. A large sign was then posted advertising this fact and 
burglaries in that project, were reduced to almost zero. , 

Another popuVa 
Security Surveys^ 
to conduc 
of 



Home 



conduct 
a block club. 



r conmuni ty, project described earlier is 

In sdme jurisdictions, the police train citizens 

these 0 surveys^ these, in turn, become- a welcome service 
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The important thing to remember is that the comunity strate- 
gies outl-ined in 'this chapter need not cost'money to succeed* The 
more basic ingredients 'of success are usually the time and energy* 
of the citizens themselv^: When concern is translated to action, 
when investments are made in recruiting and organizing community 
crime prevention strategies, the H payoff" is most often reSuced 
crime and improved *qual i ty *of life for the older citizen. 
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Recomirtendefd 4 Films on Community Crime Prevention 

KEY: A = Abstract . 

" C = Critique .of Film' for Suitability for Senior Citizens 

MOT A WEAPON OR-i STAR, 19-78, Sotordl a Teleprograms , 'Inc., 3710 

Commercial Avenue', NorthbrooMlL 60P62 , 800-323-3543. 
'Producer: Chuck Loin, 28-l/2^mi nutes , 16 mm., color, $395/550. . 

A: - Successful crime prevention programs depend on. citizen 
} /involvement*!' n every phase'V ,ttie criminal justice system. 
The film describes actual proj'ects in the-Chicago area-, 
including citizen patrolK block clubs," Operation "Whistl estop, 
.court monitoring, and viCmlli/witness assistance. ^ 

C: -An excellent survey *6f ci t'izen.' crime prevention programs 
is given, with applicability to Orfean,' suburban, and rural 
communities. ♦• . > 

, » 

WHOSE NEIGHBORHOOD'S THIS? Motorola Teleprograms ..Inc. , 3710 

Commercial Avenue, Northbrook, I-L 60062 ,• 8D0r323-5343. . 
Producer: Mi tche'l 1 Gebhardt Film Company, 20 minutes, 16 mm., 
color, $360/550. ~ ' '.-"#." 

* • • • - V 

A- By using the approach of a- documentary , this film presents 
real victims of burglary tel.ling their stores of recent crimes. 
They all say tkjat crime- happens to "someone else" .and they 
were not cons'cious of crime prevention". Cooperation between 
police and the public is continually emphasized in this film. 
Interviews with burglars themselves show that a burglar can 
qefthrough any lock or any trap. .Only an i nvol.ved <ommuni ty 
shows real results. Discussion questions included for. instructor. 

C: This film is excellent, but not recommended for senior-, 
citizens because ft is difficult to hear. 

s > 
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Chapter Teh 
Victimization and Its Aftermath — 
The Victim in Crisis 



Advance Organizers 



t . Increasingly, researchers and practitioners ^re finding 
that the most serious result of crime against el.ders is 
not Tost property, time-, or work*, not bodily inj'ury^buf 
the. mental -or .emotional stresses that set in after the 
crime'; ^ 

• , .The psychological and em^tionaTneeds of older victims- 
may welH^greater and more pressing- thanr "th*ose of • 
- • ttoejr ytuhger-*counterparts . ' 



• Household and personal crime's^ ca/i be s, e'en a°s»violations* 
• of the^person's sense of "seff.*"' The more .serious : the 
crime.," the greater the vn'ola.tion of seif, a*nd the greater 
the stresses placed' : on the victim. " 'For 'examp-le, burglary 
violates one's property, which is- an extension ef self;- 
while rape violates in addition orre" k s sense df autonomy 
. or control ,' injures the external self, and violates, the 
internal self.. s \. /. 



• While many researchers believe that a person's ability 
to cope with' a stressful situation (like criminal victimi 
zation) depends primarily upon his or-her personality 
-traits,, others maintain that the a-biMty to respond to - 
crisis depends more on the stressful experience itself' 
and the^ person's experiences immediately afterwards. . 

Not all stressful life experiences produce a crisis in 
people. Gener^Hy, events which occur very suddenly, 
not allowing 'the, person to prepare, in. an-arbitrary • 
manner, and with no logical reason, create a crisis 
reaction. " ' * ' *• 

* 

People in crisis, including crises brought^on^y criminal 
victimization, tend .to react in predictable ways or 
stages v S"hese progress frdm shock or disbelief; to 
denial or pseudo-calm* to confused adaptation with^the 
person's mood alternating from resentment to rage to 
guilt and so forth; to regained control.* 

UsuaTJ^, the more- serious thje cViminal violation, the 
longer it takes the victim to\regain control. 




• 
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Concerned intervention and support seem. to be necessary 
to help many older crime-victims because of their thinner 
psychological "support buffers" to life stresses; however, 
s.ome victim, assistance workers report that emotionally 
mature older victims can tolerate stress, better than 
younger victims. I 
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Introduction 

Efforts at /rime control and prevention discussed so far n§ed to 
be adopted broadly, for we must stem the rising tide of crime in 
this country. 'Reported violent crime has nearly tripied since 1960 
(•from 160 cases per 100,000 population in 1960 to 460 in 1977) 
and is continuing \ts rapid- increase' today (Chelimsky, 1981). Desp.ite 
their relatively lower .victimization rates, over, two million people 
above the age of 65 were victims of crime in a recent year (Stein, 
1981). Two million. We must not forget-that these "rvumbers" are 
people, each with a personal experience as a victim^ each touched 
i'n a personal way by crfme. This chapter examines whatmay be the 
most serious result. of crime against older persons: the severe, 
psychological impact which victims experience, what we are calling 
the "victim in crisis." 
v 

Crisis h^s been defined as "a subjective reaction to a stressful 
. . v experience, one so affecting the stability of the individual 
that the ability to jstfpe or function may be seriously cbmpromised" 
(Bard and Ellison, 1974:69). Victim service counselors from across- 
the country typically report that about one-third of their clients-- 
of all ages--show signs of undergoing an emotional crisis, and 
that .many others experience great distress, some having the seeds 
of a delayed crisis within them (Stein and Ahrens, 1980). In fact, " 
researchers have found that t^e emetional after-effects of crime 
seem to be the most costly to the well-being of victims as a group 
(Knudten, et aK , 1977). In one recent sgrvey ranking the most 
pres'sing needs of crime victims, mental health and emotional problems' 
were r§ted as more serious than Tfest property, lost income, bodily 
injury, or lost time at work (Sal'asin, 1980). A recent summary of _ 
the literature Concluded: 

Above and beyond th§ immediate problems* P9sed by physical 
injury, los§ of valued property, and demeaning interac- 
tions with the crtmt/ial justice system, the vittim is 
at'risk for delayed 'psychological reactions with unex- 
plained "flashbacks" of the event . . . continuing fear' 
and a sense of loss, 'with depression and physical dis- 
abilities not necessarily* related to injuries that » 
occurred at the time of victimization, together with a 
much greater' probability of premature aging and death 
(Salasin, 1981:21). ; - 

• For thosg older perstfhs who are already experiencing a "seaspn 
of loss," the emotional after-shocks of a crime can be"a terrible , ■ 
affront, magnifying all the other difficult circumstances they 
face. If psychological and emotional n£eds are indeed most important v 
to crime victims in general, they are likely to be^even more V a^ 
priority for older victims . 9 ' * 

The Psychological Consequences of Victimization 

* Recent attempts to understand the psychological impact of crime 
have worked -from the theory that all crimes cTftn be viewed as a 
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violation of the 'self and of one's personal xontrol over life.' The * 
"victim response" to this violation is typically a feeling of help- 
lessness and vulnerability wfy ch^leads 'to a 1 loss of self-esteem. 
Psychologist Morton, Bard (I960) has placed the various types of crime 
on a continuum-in terms df the extent to which they violate the 
self. The greater the violation of self, the greater the resulting . 
stresses put on the victim of such a crime (see Figure 10.1), The 
seriousness of the violation increases as the threat to^the self - 
becomes more-di rect , <as we can seefby examining burglaty, robbery 1 
(without and with injury), rape, and murder. 

Burglary 

As discussed in Chapter Four, older persons are victimized more , 
often by^hous'ehold crimes than by personal crimes of violence. From* 
Bard's continuum of the relative impact of different crimes, we 
might assume that these household crimds would not have a severe 
impact on victims, but recent research -shows otherwise. Bard himself 
points to the impact burglaries can have on victims: 

Eve^y crime against a person is an act' of violation 
Personal possessions can take on symbolic significance as 
expressions, of self . .\ We surround oursel ves & wi th 
extensions of ourselves that have emotional value because 
•they express who we are.- Logically, then, the destruc- 
tion of a person's possessions can be experienced e^s a 
violation of self (Bard and*Sangrey, 1979:10-12), 

■» . 

A recent study of the existence ofcri-sis surrounding homicide,' 
robbery, and burglary j*eacnid conclusions which support this theory". 
The researchers .initially assumed that burglary would be the least • 
likely of the three ''crimes to produce .crisi s reactions, since a vic- 
tim's life is not lost or threatened and no one is physically harmed.. 
However, they found instead 'that burglary has a more lasting impact 
on fche victims'- lives than, robbery does,, and the crisi? reactions they 
disBoyered were not related to people's loss of property, but to their 
sense of violation. - " L/ 

VTctims said' things such as: "I can feel'the person, jn my house 

all the -time; when I enter* the hduse, I know he's there;" 'and "I 

just cannot get over the fact that he touched my personal' belongings ^ 
(Bourque, et al. , 1978:35).* 

A Canadian study of burglaries 'k\e>& found evidence which convinced 
the. researche/s that many burglary victims vi-ew.the crime in a very 
personal-way. They discovered tha* the amount of destruction or 
disarrangement of .property which occurred during a burglary had *a sig-^ 
nificarit impact on victims \ feel ings^of anger, fear, confusion, help- 
lessness, and outrage (Waller a 0(1 Okihiro, 1978).* 

Robbery / . * 

A e*iraft which is a greater threat to the self on Bard's continuum 
of- crime's is robbery, whi-ch.by definition involves the victim more 

4 
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Figure 10.1% 
Violation of Self in Personal Crimes 
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SOURCE: Morton ford, "The Psychological Impact of Personal Crime," in Victim-Witness 
' Services!. Human Services _of. the §0's (Viano,, Ed.), Washington, QC* Visage 
* • Press, 1980. " - - ' < . ». 
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-directly with, the offender than does burglary. Robbery is the taking 
of something^ rom the victim by fgrce or threat of force, so the vie* 
tim encounters the criminal in a very personal way. .Not only is an , 
extension of the self, lik$- money or property, talCen from the .victim, 
but the Criminal also forcibly take£ away all independence and sense 
of control;' the victim's fate rests entirely in the criminals' hands 7\ 
Because of this heightened sense of .powerles.sne^, robbery victims cat/ 
experience severe crisis reactions.* 



Jtobfcery with Assault^ 



Robbery with assault can be even more/traumatic, especially f£r, 
, elderly victims. (A purse snatching in which en older woman is hurt 
would be classified under Bard's category of robbery with assault;) 
In this cNme, .victims' are faced^with a two-fold loss: the same loss 
pf control, autonomy, and the extension of the self, and also a loss 
of physical "wholeness. 11 - Whe/i the body is injured, the external part 
of the self is violated. And because the external paAis viewed * 
as j|ist as essential an aspect of -the self as the inn^Fpart, the 
victim is hurt psychologically as well as physically. An injury's 
physical evidence is a constant reminder to victims of thefrjoss 
of control and inability to defend themselves; Because it often 
'takes older crime victims a long time to heal, this'Veminder 'can have 
very damaging psychic effects. , 
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/ 4 Rape is on£\step further along the continuum of violation of 
Wlf. In this- crime, the victi/i suffers not only loss of. autonomy 
/or control, and injury to the outer self, but also is forced to ex- 
perience a yiolation of inner space, the most' private part of the. 
-Self. Researchers have found that the victims of rape can be expected 

to be irl some stage of crisis for most of a year, even with excellent 

help. ' ' 

» 

The Concept of Crisis 

In. recent years, vift^n advocates have agreed that-"crisis 
intervention" is one of the primary needs of crime victims. Yet . 
often they have differed on* what skills crisis intervention entails. 
To uhders-tand the ne^d for and 'attributes of crisis intervention one^ 
first needs to understand the characteristics of the crisis reaction 
in crimfe victims. ' 

, 'Morton Bard defines a crisis as existing when an experience is so 
threatening, that it is able to disrupt seridusly normal mentjal ana. 
social functipning (Bard and Sangrey, 1979). What is important to 
understand hef*e is that the degrefe to which an event is a threat i*s • 
completely subjective: what is threatening to pne person may not be 
threatening tp another, so that two persons may cope with the same 
event very differently. -For years researchers have'bel ieyed that a 
person's ability to cfipe wrth a very stressful situation wfes deter- 
mined' raainly by his or her own personality factors; more mature people 
'could .deal wrth Stresses more easily than the immature, for example. 



\ 



However, tbe^arlier work of psychiatrist Erich Lindemann (1944) / 
has been supported \by sutjsequent researchers who have demonstrated 
that the ability to' respond to crisis, may be less related to pre- 
existing personal ity/traits than to the particular context in which 
the stressful experience pccurs and the person's experiences imme- 
diately aftfer the threat. 'Consequently, these researchers believe 
that quick, skillful , and authoritative intervention in a crisis 
can prevent\he lpng-term negative impact*of the stress. 

Not all stressful life- experiences necessari ly produce a crisis 
in people. For example, although thevdeafti of a spouse has tradi- 
tionally ranked highest in the amount of stress placed on the surviv- 
ing partner, it might not constitute a' crisis if th^ death occurs 
after a lengthy illness Vather than after a car adcident or sudden 
heart attack. Events which occur so suddenly as -to prevent any psych 
logical preparation--li'ke violent crimes— are usually the most^ threat- 
ening, and the most likely to have crisis ijnpact. 

' J Another characteristic of an ev^nt which can cause .a person to 
experience a crisis is its arbitrariness: # threatening event which 
seems to have no rational explanation, to be completely random in 
nature, frequently leads the victim to ask: "Why me?" or "Why us?" 
Ir> searching for a reason, victims put weight oh themselves which 
sometimes leads to unhealthy self-blame and guilt. 

'Sudden and unpredictable threats -associ ated wi.thcrisis produce 
disordered feelings and behavior in people. While these reactions 
are typical, persons in, a state of crisis are often puzzled and angry 
by their sudden inability to carry. out everyday routines. For example 
reactions to a crises can include a charge in eating or sleeping 
habits, emotional outbursts, difficulty in thinking clearly, an in- 
ability to work, and problems 'in a marriage or with children. .While 
these symptoms seem abnormal to the person- experiencing them., th^ose 
counseling victims in crisis consider them normal reactions to a 
shocking life event. ^ . • ' 

The Stages of Crisis 

People "in crisis exhibit reactions so common that professionals 
have been able to classifa-them into stages. Two practi ctjoners who 
have devoted great effort*to understanding the stages which crime 
Victims experience are psychologist Morton Bard, and psychiatrist and 
ex-police^ officer Martin. Symonds. Bard characterizes three stages 
of crisis for crime victims impact*, re.coil, and reorganization. ^ 
Symonds chooses to delineate four stages: shock, "frozen fright,", % , 
depression, and- recovery. While the number of stages differs, the,.' 
responses of crime victims these researchers describe are basically ' 
the 'same. •» - ^ ^ 

• Intnediately after a crime,, especially a crime of violence, a 

victim my experience shock, disbelief, or denial? Cpmjjio.n reac- 
tions are, "I don't believe it!" or "This couldri't have' happened 
to me:"\'The victim is temporarily paralyzed and denier sensory 
impressions. As Bard, and Sangrey express it, the.-vtcflm ."falls 
apart inside" and just refuses to accent what his or her^common 
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sense-indicates, as illustrated in ah excerpt from their Crime 
Victim's Book : 

t 

One woman.,explained: ,"As soon as I c.ame in, I knew 
something was wrong, but I couldn't figure out what 
it was. Everything was out of place. I walked 
through the living room, and then it. hit me: 'We've 
been robbed:'" Another victim . . .found the door . 
to her house unlocked and wondered why she had left / 
it that way; then she came into the kitchen, noticed ) 
that all the lights were on, and felt angry at her 
children'. . . ; finally she saw that the television 
was gone, and then'mpact of the crime struck her. 
She was so disoriented that she had to y-t down and 
< catch her breath (Bard»and Sangrey, 1980:29-30). 

> * 

In the initial period after a, crime , .vi ctims often feel helpless 
arid alone. The/'may be confused a/id unable even to describe 
what happened to them. * •> 

In the^next phase, vic'tims begin' to struggle to adapt 'to the • 
victimization. Symonds calls. the early parts of this -phase 
"frozen fright," during which victims exhibit pseudo-calm, # 
detachment, and "traumatic psychological infantilism, in which* 
all recently learned behavior evaporates and only adaptive 
patterns from early childhood predominate," (Symonds, 1980:36). 
During this period the victim's behavior may seem ingratiating, 
appeasing, compliant, and voluntary. This can produce serious 
confusion. - Symonds cites the case .of a victim in. a terrified 
state who offered her rapist a glass of water; later a judge 
took that act as an indication of voluntary compliance On the 
woman's part. 

This Initial confusion is usually followed by one or more of a - 
' whole range of feelings- which constitute the third stage of. 
crisis: depression, anger, apathy, resentment, rage, fear, 
sadness, self-pity! "and guilt. The victims' moods constantly 
change or vacillate. .This, of course, can be unnerving to 
• someone trying to help the victims. Sometimes victims are 
able to deal- with these etootiorrs and work at resolving them. 
At other times, they may exhibit behavior which shows that they 
simply cawot face their feelings. While friends or relatives 
may view suchjenial as unhealthy, Bard asserts that it is help-f 

Some dei^E is an essential part of f he, healing 
process in a crisis situation.- .It allows the victim. -\ 
to develop a gradual immunity to the onslaught of 
feelings that would be overwhelming if they had to b£ 
faced all at once. And bath denying and facing feel- 
ings can be active processes that .will use up the * 
' victim's energy and absorb his or her attention ■ 
v during this period (Bard and Sangrey, 1980:32). \ 
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DurTXg^this stage, victims often recount the crime in their 

* minds, "playing it back" over and over again. Frequently th/ey 
have nightmares about it which can produce insomnia. These 
nightmare? may reflect feelings of fear about tKe entire event, 

.the criminal, cfr one part of • the, crime. Many victims are afrfld ' 
that they will see the criminal again-or that the criminal will 

* return. to victimize them. Fear'of retaliation by the offender 
can become strong and keep victims from cooperating with the 
police o.r with the prosecutor *i f an arrest is made. ) 

^The anger felt (During this period can be very/ intense. Typically, 
it is first felt towaVd the criminal and expressed tn statements 
like: "How dare he do this to mel" This anger, which often . 
becomes rage, can be very hard to deal with because victims 
usually have no direct way to vent their anger at the criminal; 
the vast majority of victims never see the- criminal again. 

A second common target for. victims 1 anger is themselves.- They 
/tFFten blame themsel\4s for the crime, asking repeatedly: "Why 

didn't I do this?" or H Why did I let myself sffet into that* \ 

situation?" Symonds labels this self-recrimindtion the "I am 
' stupid" phase. Victims can have strdng guilt about their 

behavior during and immediately following the crime. They: t . 

review their wartime behavior under peacetime coffdi- 
.tions, Smd won't, accept that all individuals who 
4 experience a sudden -and unexpected viplent- act, 

especially if it is accompanied by dramaticacts or 
: . threats to life, will be terrified--wi 11 freeze, 

submit, on run in panic or terror (Symonds, 
1980:36). • • * ' 

• In the final phase of crisis, victims begin to gain control 
of their feelings, resolve %heir conflicting emotions, and 
assimilate the fact of .their victimization and return to their 
normal functioning prrorto the crime. A sense of balance is 
regained. One indication this has occurred is that victims 
become less Interested, ill talking about or in.reliving the event. 

The more serious the violation, the longer it usually takes a 
victim to reach this recovery stage. There are not time frames which 
can bel predicted. In fact, the lines between thesa* phases of crisis 
are often- blurred, and victims may slip back to prior phases from the 
recoverj*phase; relapses are very common. 

Victims never forget the crime. Their strong feelings will 
lessen, but other effefcts of the experience become permanent parts 
of the -victims. 1 psyches. Victims of very serious crimes often find, 
that their outlook on life is chahged; they are Jess optimistic, 
less trustworthy of other people* and less open to life's experiences. 

* 

lioweve/, the outcome for crime victims need not be wholly nega- 
tive. Victimization, like other crises, forces people to reexamine 
.their feelings and assumpti.ons and provides an opportunity for personal / 
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growth. Effective crisis intervention counseling, then, can help 
some to regain the psychic equilibrium they (had prior to a crime, 
For others, it can help them to reorder the balance and to make 
changes of their own choosing. 

Crisis and Elderly Crime Victims 

J The crisis reactions* which are experienced by most crime victims 
can be even moifre serious" in, older victims. The reason for this- is , 
c\ear: the crirre may be one more in a series, of losses, one more 
loss of control , .one more symptom of their powerlessness. For some, 
a violent crime may be the final los£ which drives them to fortify 
themselves in their homes/ become reclusive, severely restrict their 
interaction with the outside world,' and lessen the quality of their 
lives. * * • 



It is easy to understand why older victims of burglary, robbery, 
"^and other crimes may consider the event "the last straw. 11 As Dr. 
Eric Pfeiffer has said: ' , 

Losses are . . . predictable and gbiquitious in this 
phase of the life c^cle., They commonly include loss of 
spouse; 'loss of friends (through death, illness, or 
loss of .mobility); loss of job identity; loss of work 
and work-related roles and structured activities; decline 
in health; economic decrements; a contracting social 
/network. Whfle not each of these losses is experienced. 
• \ every aging person, a substantial number of such' 
Mosses predictably occur to the vast majority of elderly m 
(Pfeiffer, -1978:43). ' 

Jhere is growing evidence from the literature on stress that 
these cumulative losses felt by elders and their accompanying ten- 
sions can lead to an inability to cope with future -losses, including 
those resulting from criminal victimization, (Appley and Trumbull, 
1967; Fields, 1980). Symonds refers to the elderly's thinner psycho- 
logical "support buffer" to stress, s6 that a sudden Voss, # such as 
from a victimization, can precipitate a crisis of serious propor- 
tions ("New CJE Counselor, Martin Symonds," 1978). 

To defend against such a^Msis, many elderly persons turn to 
passive defense mechanisms, such as' depression. and withdrawal, 
rather than attempt to change the stressful situation with which 
they are faced (Pfei|f6r r 1978:45).. And without skilled crisis 
' intervention,- this depression and withdrawal can be irreversible 
(Krupnick and Horowitz, 1980; Stein, 1980). i 

It is important to note here that while older persons show k 
strong emotional reactions to criminal victimization., many are able 
■Vto' exercise the emotional maturity which, they have cultivated over 
a lifetime and resolve .the problems arising jfrom victimization - 
.-rather quickly. Victim assistance workers, Recognizing this coping 
ability, feel that some mature older victimslcan tolerate' stress 
better tn-an younger victims— especially afte^what is often many 
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years in a high-crime, high-stress neighborhood. . ^ > 

* 1 On the other hand, one need' to remember that n^ny older victims 
who appear to be coptng ftUh victimization very well may not be at ; 
all. The pseudo-calm. which they exhib'it to the police and others 
may in fact be a symptom of crisis ^rather than a sign of their 
excellent abilities to return, to- normal functioning. OTder victims 
who show little panic or emotional upset after a crime . may convince- 
a counselor *they need no assistance. They are maintaining theif 
equilibrium by tunning a serious misfortune* into a minor incident, 
using denial v or repressions to reduce'the emotional^ aspects- of the ■ 
experience. \ ' * - 

So, couri^felors may find that some older victims' are unable* to 
recall much about ttie victimization arid evidence a desire simply to. 
carry on in a mood of resignation. Victim workers sometimes choose 
'to accept this reaction at face value, /leaving the victims to. cope 
on their own. They believe that these older victims are coping' 
well and do not need tangible assistance.^ Yet much of this "coping 
skill" the counselors see irt older victims is. not very^skil lftil at 
all and does not bode well for victjms 1 long-term recovery. 

. , Therefore, it is well to vigw crisis intervention for elderly 
crime Victims with a balanced perspective. Many victims will need 
crisis counseling, whether from a trained victim assistance* workter or 
a mefital health professional. Others may'be able to cope well with- 
out such assistance, especially rf they have the care of family^and 
ffiendsN And still others may appear to be^coping well witjn the m 
after-effects of the crime, but may actually need , counseling to 
help theme face the emotions they are denying or repressing, 
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Recommended Films on Victimization 'and Its Aftermath 

.KEY: A = Abstract - ... • ' 

4 C = Critique of Film for. Suitability .for Senior Citizehjl ^ 

THEsAGED VICTLM: 4 CALL FOR, UNDERSTANDING, Center for Studies in.' • 
Aging, North Texas Stite University, Denton „ Texas", 76203. , 
Producer: North Texas State .University. Video, B&W. 

A: This videotaped intended for use in the context of*a 
two-hour training .proaranr for law enforcement officers to 
increase officers' awarenes^j|f the special problems of the f 
elderly and to provide tools for working with the elderly. 
-It dramatizes four common situations in.wtiich the elderly and 
the police interact: (1) an elderly woman repeatedly imagines 
that she has a prowler and calls the police; (2) a woman with 
impaired vision has tier purse srvatched and cannot begin to 
identify tire offender; (3)*a man who has been* robbed caljs the 
police, jDnly to be put on hojd; and (4) a lonely woman is 
terrorized neighborhood children and imagines a "gang of- 
hardened criminals'" 

C: The filfiwis useful to sensitize police to-the unicjue problems 
of t^elderly and to modify police, behavior. 

SOMEONE -ELSE'S CRISIS, Motorola Teleprograms, Inc., 3710 Commercial 
Avenue, ^Northbrook, IL 6O062, 800-323-5343. Producer: The 
Filmmakers-. 25 minutes*, 16 mm., co-lor, $375/$50. 

> 

A: The film consists of five vignettes: a child who has -lost 
his dog, a residential burglary, an armed robbery, a purse 
snatch, and a violent rape: The vignettes illustrate a police 
officers role to provide psychological and emotional fifst 
aid to victims prior to investigating a crime. Instructor's 
manual included. • 

C: The crimes are portrayed extremely explicitly, to help 
the police officers to empathize more completely wit>'the 
emotional states of -victims, e.g., attachment to personal?* 

■ - - • < ' 20i • * , ■* ' 
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belongings, total .disorientation. The film is exCe 



WHEN' WILL PEOPLE HELP: THE SOCIAL'PSYCHOLOGY OF BYSTANDER INTERVEN- 
TION ,' 1976 , Harcourt, Brace and 4ovanovich, 757 Third Avenue, 
,New York, New York 10017, 25 minutes, 16 am., color, $440/$44 
per week . * 

A: Using social psychology techniques, the film explores 
the reasons for bystander nonintervention (people are more 
likely to respond tor* ejtrgenctes when th.ey are alone), shows 
how laboratory and fiefb experiments have led "to a' reasonable 
» explanation of-the phenomenon, and suggests ways^ of getting 
people to help. The 1965 Kitty Genovese case is used as an 
example. 

C- By shewing that the witness to -a crime is, in effect, a 
victim him or herself, the film offers invaluable and unique 
insights *into bystartder- behavior. It is -a must foXpolice 
officers and victim/witness assistance workers-and could effec- 
tively teach neighborhood groups the importance of looking . 
• ' out for one another. . * 
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Chapter 11 
Meet! rig the Needs 
of Elderly Crime Victims 
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I ChapterTEleven 
Meeting the Needs of Elderly Crime Victims 

Advance Organizers 

• Older victims" of crime need a comprehensive array 
of assistance services to address the economic, 
physical, psychological^ and criminal justice conse- 
qifterices of r victimiza£ion. 

*. 

• A rtumber oT programs e^ist focusing on these needs, 
and elders, their friends and relatives, and various 

. community service worke'rs. should know of their avail- 
ability. Where- no programs exist, cooperative 
efforts among these parties can establish them ysing 
avao'labje .resources , the most important of whicfj are 
concern and commitment. 

• v The^oss af money or property due to An me may 'have 

•particularly seribus effects on older victims living 
on fixed incomes, who may have to cut back on 
.necessities because of the loss, or who may simply be 
unable to replace the lost -items. 

• ' A 'nutiber of state and community services offer models 

ftor addressing $14eK r Victims economic needs: victim 
^compensation funds \small gift or'loa^n programs; and 
offices for, assisting victims in handl ing paperwork 
'-and dealing with bureaucracies. 

' - > 

• ' Most older victims are" not physically hurt, but those # 
\ whq are tend to have more need for«assi stance than 

their younger counterparts. Crime-related physical 
* problems may interfere with getting to doctors, 
'pharmacies, groceries* and other necessary services. 

• 1 Various existing services, sometimes designed for ^ 

other purposes, can be adapted to meet the physical 
-needs of older victims. These' include hlmemaker ser- 
, vices, visiting nurses!; friendly visitor's, senior 
companions^ -telephone assurance, special transporta- 
tion, escort services, and delivered meals. The local 
area agericy on aging is a good source-of information 
about thes£ services. 

• The psychological after-effects of criminal violation 
may well be most devastating for elders. Every 
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• meaningful resource should be explored to aid^arr' 
older victim in" crisis. .Soy^ces of help include , 

. "natural" counselors among family and friends, * 
area agencies on aging, community mental health 
ce^rs, senior centers,, and ather'. aging-related 
groups. Effective crisis counselors need not be' 

. professional- sbcia-1 workers, therapists, or^ 
psychologists^. •. >/ 

The criminal justice system, traditionally focused;, 
orr the offender, has- recently responded to the 
needs of older victims witn a variety/ of interven- 
tion-programs^ most of which involve the police ; 
or the prosecutor's office. # « ' 

Police cooperation is fundamental in setting up ' 
victim services. Several models can be used 'in 
establishing a working- relationship with the " pol ice; 
these include the "cooperation," "collaboration-," 
-alTd "comprehensive" models". 

Prosecufors' or district attorneys' offices have 
implement'ed*a series of reforms, and programs to 
improve the older victim's involvement with the ^ 
court system. These involve more .informatlorTbn 
tHe court process, case status and disposition 
*' notices.,* witness alert systems, expediting the 1 
return of recov§red stolen property," victim-impact . 
statemehts,'*and -to-court and in-court escort ser- 
vices. * 

'f * * 

The "victims' movement" is an effort at the national 
level to improve the,treatment of ^victims 4>f crime 
4 regardless ,of type of crime or age of victW. The 
National Organization for Victim Assistance (NOVA) 
has been one of the leaders in this'" advocacy, pro- 
moting reforms and training in the criminal justice' 
system, as well as legislative changes to recognize 
victims' .right^. 




htroduction \ 

As we disctrsse'd earlier in this handbook, victim assistance is 
an important service for older persons due to the severe impact crime ^ 
has on them, eeonomi call y, physically, ' and emotionally. From an 
economic perspective", the elderly are hurt severely because they are 
often least*equipped to deal with monetary or property loss. .Physi- 
cally, simply because of the aging orocess, they suffer more from 
injuries associated^ with vi ctMmrzation than any other age group, .As 
we pointed out* in the preceding* chapter^on crisis, the emotional con- 
sequences of crime for the elderly are closely related to v thei r -physi - 
cal problems and other problems inherent in the aging process. . 

"^Chapter Five describes a number of existing special programs 
that address the needs of older crime victims. - In addition to these 
specialized programs, over 200 communities now have programs' whi ch 
provide services to victims and .wi tnesses of all, ages: Some of these 
projects focus on emergency services to victims of personal » crimes ; 
others (usually housed in' the district attorney's Office") provide 
services to witnesses dutjng.the court process ; a smaller number -en- 
compass" a comprehensive package -of -services to victims and witnesses. 
Where these programs are available, a crime victim may only need to 
be referred to them in order to receive services. Where no programs 
exist, friends, neighbors, or service providers can act as substitute 
victim assistance workers if they -have a knowledge. of typical community 
^resources and rudimentary 'counsel nig skills.. 

' * This chapter.will examine the needs of elderly crime victims in 
qneater detail and will outline existing and oossible responses' for 
older victims themselves, service providers, and concerned others'. 
We will address ways- of meeting the older victim's economic, physical, 
psychological, and criminal justice needjfc However, one* critically 
•important response--cou*iseling--wi 11 -blfcated separately in the ^ • _ 
following chapter, on commun'icatina witfEp^vi duals. 

Meeting a Victim's* Economic Needs ^ 

Because older persons are frequently living on low,. fixed incomes 
derived from pensions, annuities, or other sources,- the theft of money 
or proDerty can create serious economic problems. While younger 
crime victims may have to take money out of the bank or refrain from 
* unnecessary' expenditures far a while, many elderly people who are via- 
tims-of a robbery may find there is no money for food or rent. 

'The loss of property may also have a critical economic impact- 
far senior citizens. Items like televisions and radios may be an . 
oJder person's lifeline to 'the outside world. When they are. stolen, 
the victim is faced with a sudden, frightening isolation. Th»se living 
on fixed incomes and tight budgets may find it difficult or impossible 
to replace thtfse stolen items. Even stolen property whic^ is recovered 
is often held ty the police as evidence "until a trial is held, which 
can be .a year or more. 

" ' Programs Uhidi help elderly, crime^yi ctims have found that victims-', 
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* economic needs pe frequently the most difficult to fulfill. The , 4 
great majority of programs or 'agencies^xannot make cash loans or 
grants to victims. Yet resources *dOi^xist to ease tt\e economic burden^ 
of older crime vvictims. ^ 

: One resource available to older crime, victims is state victim ( 
compensation funqs. These programs, Currently operating in 34 states, 
make .awards to victims orpersorfal crimes^ for unreimbursed medical ' 
expenses or loss of wages resulting from thfeir victimization. % How- 
ever, the'problems with these programs are eo/isf derabTe. They are 
not weH -known, apD.l ideation forms and procedures are cumbersome, eligi- 
, bility is often defined very narrowly, field investigations are time- 
consuming, anc( the 'review Drocess can take over a year. 'Even "emer- 
gency awards" can take several months to be processed. 

Nevertheless, these 34 sta^e /programs are a* substantial resource 

* for financial aid. If an elder victijn injured irj a crime is unable to. 
aDDly perspnally," a. friend or neighbdr can hell/ obtain state victim 
tompensation. by contacting the program, sending ^for application forms,-' 
helping. theTvictjm fill them crut, and 'acting as an intermediary, for 
the v/ictim iY v nepded. A list of all the state crimp victim compensa- 
tion programs is included at the end -of this chapter;. " 

In many communities^ there hre charities which provide small 
qjrfs\r loahs to cMme vrfitims,. Frequently these funds 'are adminis- 
tered 6y chuteffes or synagogues., However, they are not widely pub- 
licized foryfear they. will betaken advantage of by undeserving people. 
While thes6 funds are not ,avai lable in- most communities, their success* 
in some cities bodes well for their future use elsewhere. An example 
of one such municipally-sponsored program is. in Nfew York City where 
the^Victim" Services Agency operates an emergenty .cash fund for older 
crime victtms. K provides "dignity money 1 ' fqjr older victims in the 
fcrrm of gifts, ^o^ns, or vouchei^eds payments.* , Mirmial documentation of 
• 1 oss is required, there is no "beans test,"' and, victims frequently 
"receive" their qporiey within 'several weeks." Similar emergency casjj ( 

* funds are available for the needs o*F older crime victims in Pasadena, 
California, ,and Las Vegas, Nevada. . 1 

• . - ■ x 

Victims who '^have had money ,siolen may also need to contact their 
landlord, telephone and utility companies, or otfler creditors to ex- 
plain" the loss and'work out a delayed payment p^an. If a Social 
Seciirity chec^ or food Stamps Have been lost, the, appropriate agencies 
'should be contacted immediately.' Some older yictims may need assis- 
tance, in dealing vyith the bureaucracies and circumventing parts erf tbe 
process. For example, it can x take several months .for a stolen Social 
Security check to be replaced. However, a creativef soliTEion to- thisl^" 
problem was used by one victim assistance program in Florida which* • 
arranged for all replacement checks to be sent within three days by 
having the request for these checks come from the office of the local 
Congressman. ' , j 

Meeting a Victim's Physical Needs 

r J^The majority of older crime victims are not physically hurt. 
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However, those who -are hurt tend to take longer to heal and are nore 
14 kely to ^suffer ffom cuts, bruises, and internal fpjuries than 

r younger victims, and to need hospital care. ' 1 

■» • 
. t ' The resources available for meetitig these needs'a're the clinics - 

* ^nd hospitals in the community. However, older crime victims often 
need more t^an in-patient or out-patient medical treatment in order 

, to cope successfully with the crime's effects. They may find it hard 
to get to a doctor's office .or to a pharmacy, or even to the grocery 
store because of weakness or restricted mobility.. It may be difficult 
for victims who are bjedridden or confined to a wheelchair to keep 
their homes clean $nd to prepare mea1s % for thei^elves. 

Fortunately* programs exist in most communities to assisV elderly t 
crime victims who are experiencing physical problems. These include: 
homemaker services, visiting nurses, friendly visitors, senior com- 
panions, telephone assurance, special transportation, escort s^W^ces' 
and delivered meals. 

In most communities, the area agency on)aging subcontracts with 

local organizations to provide. homemaker services far older persons 

who are ill or otherwise unable to move around.' T*iese ai|les visit 

the home regularly to clean, cook* and perform other routine tas^ks 

for the client. Similarly, aging agencies sDonsor visiting nurse 

programs in which professional nurses visit older clients and take , 

care Qf their medic*] needs, whether it be* filling, a' prescription, ' 

changing a bandape, applying medication, or taking the elder to a 

doctor's office. * 

* < 

• Friendly visitor, senior companion, and telephone assurance pro- 
grams all have the same purpose: to provide companionship and friend- 
ship for older persons, ip order to reduce their isolation. For 
elderly crime victims, thfese services can be particularly valuable, 
especially if they are feeling depressed after a victimization. \ 
Older persons in the program can? look forwaVd to 'the regular companion^ 
ship of someone other than a service provider or^worker, just a friend 
who vfishes to spend time with them. For victims, this support can help 
speed the emotional recovery process, and, in'turn, physical recovery. 

Many localities also offer special transportation services fpr 
senior citizefis. Arrangements must 1 usually be made anywhere from ^ 4 
several days ,to a _week in advance, byt exceptions can be made 'in emer- 
gencies, v These program most often use vans 6r m\ni-buses to pick up - 
elderly persons at common rendezvous points and laxer* return them to ' 
their homes. Some 3/eas have expanded this concept and provide Escort ' 
services for seniors.- Peoole staffing an escort service pick up 
elderly clients in their houses or apartments , 1 go with them to doc^ 
tors 1 offices or banks,* stay with them, then later, return them home. 
On^such service in Washington, D.C. even obtained* permission to pi^k 
up clients' food stamps for them, deposit or withdraw money from the- 
bank for them, and perform other tasks which less mobile elderly 
people found burdensome. * . 

The most common meals program for the ejderly is "Meals on. Wheels ," 
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in which one or two hot me^ls a day aire .delivered to one s home. 
However, ttiose not wishing to participate : in this program -can some-^ 
times arrange through another of tWIotal aging agency s service? to 
have their grocery shopping done fbr=t"hem. More' inventive projects 
have provided .food directly to elderTy crime victims For example • 
a Los Angeles victim assistance p«3ect solicited food as charitable 
contributions from -local merchant?. 1 ' Nonperishable items were stored 
at project offices and distributed to victims who could nqf afford 
food or were- unable to shop for. themselves. 

Other "physical" needs of olderly crime victims are emergency 
• housing 1 , property repair, or.repljjcement. Jnese needs are most 
frequently found among victims of abuse who 'need to move out of tne 
home,, victims of robberies wnose windows and/or doors have been ren- 
dered useless, or rape victims who , a re simply too afraid to stay in 
the Same home overnight. 

Most communities have a shelter for battered women; unfortunately, 
they seldom take ih victims of other kinds of crime. However crisis 
telephone hotlines operating i.n most large communities wii I have - 
information on available emergency housing facilities. People under 
stress who wish to stay in their homes but need emergency repair work 
can easily fall prey to profiteering locksmiths .or home repairmen. To 
avoid this possibility ,*the police, the nearest senior citizens center, 
or the a^ agency on aging should be able to provide advice ajd infor- 
mation about a local, inexpensive home repair service; an increasing 
number of large cities have such assistance av^ilabljp for senior 
citizens. , . 

v. «v 

Meeting a Victim's Psychological Needs 

Criminal victimization can have harmful psychological effects for 
^victims of aU ages. Shock, denial, depression, guilt, and anger are 
\dmon after-effects. .However, because of other factors ij their 
lives, some older crime victims may be less able .to cope with these 
emotions, may experience a crisis, and may need specific kinds of 
emotional help. Sources of help include family and friends , .area 
agencies on aging^ental health centers, senior centers, and other 
agencies or groups concerned forolder persons. • 

Even those older victims who do not 'have a crisis reaction still 
need moral support and encouragement ,• for which they usually turn to 
their friends or family. These informal helpers can, however, unwit- 
tingly compound an older victim's problems. Well-meaning relatives 
may, for example, point out what the victim aid to precipitate the 
crime, confirming the^victim's "I am stupid" belief. They may also 
shy away from'the victim, as if victimization is somehow contagious, 
making the victim feel more guilty and anxious. These examples of 
negative "support" for victims, called the "second injury" by Mo'ton 
' S!rd (1979) and others, provide an additional justification for .crisis 
intervention or emergency counseling following a crime. 

. Effective crisis counsjelors need not be professional social 
workers, therapists, or psychologists. There, are certain lay people 
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who., by virtue of their temperament and background, are "natural" 
crisis 'counselors for friends or relatives who have been victimized 
(Stein, 1980)5 Victim assistance programs in a number of cities have 
illustrated that, with proper training in the use of listening skills 
and in how to stay within their limitations, lay workers or volunteers 
can become effective victim assis^an^e counselors ( Jaycox, 1981*)*. 

i The basic "how-tos" of counseling older crime victims are covered* 
\n the next chapter on communicating wi th.individuals. In general, 
good counselors have empathy, which' is the ability to understand what 
the victim is feeling, can establish trust and rapport, can identify 
^and, interpret feelings, and can, explore those feelings ifi a slipportive 
way. If there is any doubt abt/ut one's ability to do these things or 
about the severity of the victim's problems, a referral can be made to 
a k)cal social services or mental health agency. 

Probably the best sources for locating aging services in the 
conwunity^are the state office bn aging, and' the local area agency on 
aging or mayor's office on aging. Every state has an office on aging 
and there are more than 660 area agencies on aging throughout the 
United States. A primary function of these agencies is to provide 
- information and referral services to direct older people to appro- 
priate agencies where 'help can be obtained. * f 

Most communities have at-least one community mental health center, 
and recent federal legislation mandates that each center employ a 
1 speciafHt in/ the problems of the elderly. Frequently these centers 
also havd special ists 'who provide free counseling, to persons goirlg 
through/ rises of varying degrees., and ongoing therapy at fees whith 
reT^SCi the income levels of their clients. Many of these communities 
also have cris\s hotlines, an emergency telephone assistance service* • 
for persohs experiencing all kinds of problems. These hotlines are 
usually *staf fed by volunteers who have received. some training in crisis 
counseling and who have access to local resource directories. In some 
cities, there are telephone hotlines just for older citizens. 

Another source of ait for elders who have" been victimized and are 
experiencing emotional difficulties is the Vocal senior citizen center. 
These centers, operated uncjer corvtr^cts from the area agency on aging, 
do not customarily offer psychological counseling. However, they do 
have- a network of excellent contacts with' other agencies and, services 
and should be able to secure needed help for a victim. 

If crisis services for older persons 4re not available in a com- 
munity, they can be started. tAocal agfhg-related provider-agencies 
can set up their own services^ for older crime victims. Establishing 
crisis services requires close cooperation with the police, typically 
, the, first "ones to Ijeam the identify of victims and to contact them. 
With a good relationship with the police, it is possible for a variety 
Of organizations to sponsor crisis intervention service. Stein 7 (1980) 
gives the following examples :- 

• • In Glendale, Arizona, thfe\:ity manager's office sponsored a com- 
prehensive assistance program for crime victims. 

- 2l» / 
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Probation' offers in several C.W«1^* 

A few district attorneys, expanding their Vole" in the victim/ 
witness field! have sponsored crisis intervention projects. 

As a result of support from the Iowa Statj ; ^ociation of Counties,, 
several county welfare agencies trained their workers to otter 
counseling to crime victims. 

in botn .crisis counseling and" social service provision and. 
' referral . * , a ^ 

■ in th>ir neighborhoods., 

Sd perform this role in the regular course df their work. 

m little Rock the Presbyterian Urban Council, taught staff to , 
# " serve as crisis intervention specialists for victims of all 
denominations. 

" upct Philadelphia Block Association, a group of block "clubs 
^"ed^'net Irs set up a crisis intervention seme 

' ^M.llSSli .?cM agency in order . 

to receive assistance. 

.These are J»t a few- exiles of the range of crisis counseling 
to older vic£*ms. 

Meeting a Victim's Criminal Justice-Related Needs | 

SKtVklK-M «j rtirissistSnJe p^:" r«r- 

with the idvent of police-sponsored v l*" ""j!™' p ™f tner j, bfee n 

SfcTllSS. Sl^-SfSil^l- WicM- courts 
following a crime. 4 

' 01 der victims in parti cular are offer 'intimidated by their lack 
of knowledge- about ttie. criminal justice process, iney may ^ 

3 
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to cooperate because of their fear of retaliation. They may h'ave 
great difficulty in getting to court .for all scheduled appearances. 
They may be treated 'by police and prosecutors as "poor witnesses" from the 
start, so they aice not a'fforded the attention needed to act as effec- 
tive witnesses. Efforts to remedy these situations have focused 
primarily, on the pqlice and on the prosecutor's office.^ 

Police Services * « 

The police play an especially critical role in helping crime 
victims. Being the first representatives of the criminal justice 
system to contact them, they set the tone for victims', feelings 
about the crime in general and the system in particular. A recent 
study of New York City victims found' that police Derteived as having 
gone out of their way to help victims had a marked positiveAimpact on 
their attitudes (Friedman et al_. , 1982).^These attitudes, of course; - 
in large rfpVt determine the degree of victim cooperation throughout 
subsequent involvement wfth the system. 

Because of their unique role as the first "officials" who contact 
victims, police have great -potential to assist .victims in all, areas 
of need. Unfortunately, police rarely have the training, information, 
or time to offer crisis counseling, social service .referrals., and the 
like. However, many police departments across the country .are becoming', 
aware of victims' 1 needs and have begun to work with existing victim 
.services programs to see that victims receive proper attention. 

Stein cfhd Ahrens (1980) point out that working relationships 
between the police and vi ctim .servi ces* programs tend to follow several 
"models." The first is the "cooperation" mddel . Here the policy allow 
victim servi-ce programs access to the names of reported crime victims. 
These programs then provide follow-up services to the victims they 
consider to be most in need. 

In what has been termed a "collaboration" m$JeK the police take 
a more -active role and call a victim assistance counselor to the scene 
of the crime when in their judgment, the victim needs help. Such*teams 
operate in Tucson and Scottsdale, Arizona. . 

A "comprehensive" model of victim assistance combines the previous 
two methods. Victim counselors actively contact clients and are on 
call to help. police officers in the field with people in crisis. This 
approach ensures immediate aid for victims who need H, plus a backup, 
service for victims who do not need emergency help but may well have 
serious social service needs. - ^ 

None of these models is easy to implement. Each requires exten-' 
sive homework by victim advocates on the crime problem and the police 
department, delicate planning meetings with police policymakers, the 
development of compromise strategies, and', finally, the willingness ot 
program staff to "prove*' themselves before they are fully accepted. . 
However, successful programs in differences of the country using 
all three models demonstrate the value ofpolice cooperation with vic- 
tim services programs. Both parties'^enefi t. 
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In fact, "good relations between those performing victim assis- 
tance and the police can greatly improve the* chances of victims 
receiving other comprehensive services from the police. In various 
communities , police conduct home security surveys for victims^ help 
with emergency repairs, provide protective servi ces • against intimida- 
tion, teach crime prevention information to victims, and bring victims 
into' organized neighborhood^ watch programs. 

\ The American Bar Association Section on Criminal Justice (1980) 
suggests' that good cooperation 511 owed programs and police to work 
togetheKto set up the* following programs: « 

• PoViceNjn-servjce- training on problems of eftlerly victims ' 

■ Departments 1n cities like Los Angeles, Chicago/and New York 
provide information* and sensitivity training to recruits and 
officers so^\hat they can deal more effectively with older persons 
who fT&ve been\n\ctif[ri-zed. The National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion (1980) frasNdevi9Ned a training .program* for the police entitled 
Law Enforcement a^d p\jer Persons which deals *w4th these topics- 
as well as wi th^th^'us^of senior volunteers" in criminal justice. 

• Elderly victim units . \ fn severaj cities, notably New York, the 
police .have implementea ^^G^^ri^dnits to render intensive investi- 
gative interview, counsel rye, and referral services-to elderly 
cripie victims. \\ 

1 \ * 

• ^Victim prevention programs , i^ny police departments have set up 

comprehensive prevention programs in which officers visit different 
senior citizen gathering places to make presentations on reducing 
risk, reacting tb* victimization situations, and using services 
available to victims. , * 

• ' Intimidation response teams . These police teams are designed to 

reduce the incidence of acts and* threats of intimidation against 
victims and witnesses by informing defense lawyers, investigating 

allegations, warning alleged intimidators , filing official reports 

with appropriate prosecution agencies, and coordinating victim/ 

witness protection services. These programs can include telephone 

1 responses to all complaints, hotline counseling, persorral responses 

to cases of serious threap, investigations and interviews, and 

the provision ,of security. m ' 

• Victftn transportation and assistance units . Tjhese uaits provide 
free transportation to victims and witnesses to and from the 
police station or court appearances. .Sometimes the service is 
coordinated among police, prosecutors, and coui*t personnel. 

• Victim/witness notification systend y This is a formal system to 
^ advise victims {or theiV families) and witnesses of final police. 

disposition) and the reasons for it*. The notification can be 
I provided by form letters, telephone cal Is , or personal visits 
by members ^of a police community-relations unit. " % 
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Court-Based Services i v » 

The prosecutor's office of a criminal court can also play a- 
significant role in assisting elderly crime vfctims. Outside- of the 
police, staff 'in the district attorney' s office have more routine 
contact with crime victims than any other segment of.the criminal 
justice system. Like the police, they can contribute a great deal 
toward making Victim involvement with the system less overwhelming, 
while simultaneously improving the efficiency and effectiveness of ( 
the -court process. In recent years, increasing numbers of prosecutors 
offices have realrzed the value of. victim/witness, services and have 
implemented wide-ranging reforms and programs! ' 

f • 

One of the simplest services is information on the court process 
in general andfthe victim's case in particular. Joo often an oldei* 
victim's first knowledge that someone has' been arrested in his or her 
case comes with a. summons to appear in court. The victim may have, no 
idea.oV what this means. m * > 

Many prosecutors' offices have set up case status and disposition 
notification sy^ems which routsanely inform victims of happenings at 
each major point in the process. Some prosecutor' 
offices operate telephone witness alert systems, these are directed 
specifically at reducing those instances in which -victims and witnesses 
spend considerable time in court waiting for their cases- to be called, 
only t«k.be told that- the case has been po'stpqned or will not ,tieheard. 
To-aVoid these delays and v unnecessary appearances, witnesses agf^e 
ffo be available on a certain date -at a particular telephone number- 
(and agree to be at the court within a specified time after being 
called. " 

* These -services let the victims know that something is -actually 
happening, which can be reas^jng. They also increase the likelihood , 
that victims will appear as scheduled , and in a broader sense improve 
relations between the criminal justice system and the public. Moreover 
victims who are keft informed wVll be more likely to cooperate if 
their assistance is needed in the future. 

Another form of assistance which can be of enormous aid to older 
victims is expediting the return of their stolen property. Under 
normal criminal justice procedures, property which is taken as evidence 
• is often held until after trial, .so that it can be used as an exhibit • 
in the case. However, this procedure is not always necessary. Some 
victim -assistance programs have persuaded court officiate to allow # 
early release of victims' property by substituting a photograph for 
the property where this is possible. The service 1 requires cooperation 
between the police and the prosecutor, since the "chain of evidence' 
must always be preserved. 

y ' ' 

Allowing older crime victims to participate in the decision-making 
regarding their cases is beneficial.^ Not, only does this make the 
victim feel more a part of the criminal* justice process, but also it 
helps the court ga>n a more, complete understanding of the victim's 
Situation, leading perhaps to a more equitable judgment* Some states 
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and localities have begun to use "victim impact" statements and other 
means of . acknowledging the Hghts of victims. For example, in Multnomaft 
Courtty, Oregon, a victim assistance program works with the Oregon 
Corrections Division to take victim testimony for the presentence 
report required *for the^udge before sentencing. • Victims have a 
chance to explain their reactions the violation, their losses, and 
the emotional after-effects. Additionally, the victim is usually m 
consulted by the deputy district attorney handling the case before 
pi negotiations and ofteVbefore sentencing recommendations. These 
procedures not only give victims an opportunity to be active partici- 
pants in the criminal justice process, but v also provide victims an 
outlet for their feelings of powerlessness and loss of control resulting 
from the qfriqie. 

Help in getting to and from court is another common need of * 
elderly crime victims. Some victim/witness programs offer an escort 
service for victims, picking them up at home and taking -them to court. 
As transportation is generally a problem for old^f Americans, espe- 
cially in rural areas, this service*^ ^especial ly significant. Provid- 
ing transportation can also increase^the participation rate of wttness- 
es ?nd' ultimately reduce th& number of cases dismissed for lack of t 
witness cooperation. • 

b&urt>\buil dings themselves jean be very intimidating places* for 
older people who have never been there. They may have trouble finding 
'the right room or even understanding how. a trial works. To help them, 
some prosecutor victim/witness programs operate "friends in court" 
"escort 41 services within the. court. Assigned workers, frequentty 
volunteers, greet victims on their arrival and accornpany them to the 
witness reception room*. They often sit with the victims, throuc 
the day, answering questions, 'explaining procedures and provi 
general support. This type of service can have art important impact 
on *the problems of intimidation'of victims and witnesses. Intimida- 
tion can *be quite subtle and difficult to prove, but "it does require 
that the witness be alone. ' 

9 



The services outlined here are only some* of those Which can be 
offered to meet older victims' criminal justice-related needs. The 
'American Bar Association Section on Criminal Justice (1980) recommend* 
other actions which prosecutors, police, and courts can take to ease 
the 'problems of crime victims. These include: 



or 



'oughout^V, 
ndin^ 



A central telephojaa number which victims 
to get irrformaticjp on their cases. 




nd witnesses can call 



\ 



Victim/witness form letter notification systems .^ Form letters 
can be used, to notify victims .and witnesses of developments in 
their cases such as: formal charging decision; subpoena; continu- 
ances; pleasfof guilty; final adjudication or Jury "findings ; and 
sentencing. The letters can also include other useful. informa- 
tion, such as telephone numbers for assistance with various pro- 
blems. **- • - 

Social -service referral system * This is a system within the 
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"prosecutor's office to identify the particular needs of crime 
. . victims and to refer them to appropriate social seVvice and 
assistance agencies, 

• A victim/witness reception center. Courts can offer a Saic, 
comfortable, and pleasant atmosphere for victims or witnesses to 
await court appearances and to confer with attorneys. 

* A- ..." 

• Informational .programs to explain case dispositions. Courts can 
provide a formal opportunity for victims and witnesses to meet^ 

' with a trained court official who will discuss and explain the 
resolution of th£ir particular case. 

/ / 

% A victim questionnaire to identify needs. Court officiate can 
use a questionnaire to determine whether victims have proDlems 
which can be addressed by the court and to gain victims' percep- 
tions of the system. * * 

These programs are examples of the many services which can meet 
£he needs of crime victims. For older victims and witnesses, who 
often have limited mobility, lack of knowledge about the system, fear 
of retaliation, and other age-related factors, these services can^be 
especially beneficial. 

Advocacy for Improved Treatment of Victims - 

y^lhS preceding sections of this chapter (rave dealt with actions 
tmt carl be taken on beTialf of individual victims to"help them gain 
needed services. Over and above this form of advocacy, there is the 
larger issue of advocacy for the recognition of the rights of victims 
and the support of policies and programs which implement such rights. 
These efforts, which can be categorized as the "victims 1 movement," 
are only about a decade old, but their enafrgy and effectiveness can 
be seen in the advancement of the cause of\victims of rape and domes- 
tic 'violence, and in the recognition and beginnings of remedies for 
victims of child abuse and elder abuse* 



The National Organization for Victim Assistance is an organiza- 
tion set up in 1975 by victim/witness assistance programs to spearhead 
this advocacy. NOVA has recommended" an agenda for, improving the treat- 
ment of victims and witnesses. Basically; these changes involve promot- 
ing reforms and additional training within alj of the major criminal 
justice agencies, especially in law enforcement and prosecutors' 
offices. NOVA further proposes new statft and local legislation in at 
least four areas: ^ 

• Laws which provide financial or o^her assistance to victims ^ 
(e.g., compensation, restitution, property 'return, witness fees). 



Laws which recognize .certain victim rights, such as rights to 
protection from intimidation and harm, to reparations, to the 
preservation of property and employment, to dtteHPLrocess in criminal 
court proceedings ,. an^ to dignity and compas&rtqh. 
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%^ Law's to improve the victims' standing within Jhe System, such as 
<- requirements for 'victim-impact statements in court proceedings, 
and the provision of counsel in specific situations. 

§ Laws to provide statewide funding and structure for ongoing 
assistance programs. • 

In addition to NOVA, there are _prog rams set up -in a number of 
state's (California, Connecticut, Fl-of-fcte, Kentucky, New Jersey, New 
Ybrk, and Wisconsin are examples) to coordinate -victim services. 
Other nongovernmental organizations wfth a natural interest in victim/ 
witness issues (mce the American Bar Association and the National 
DistrictvAttorney's Association) have taken an" interest jn promoting 
changes in this area. And there are signs of an emerging interest in 
victim issues among senior citizens, as evidenced in several of the' 
^committee reports which emerged from the 1981 White House Conference 
on Aging. 

Some progress in this movement is reflected in President Keagan's 
declarina the week of April 19, 1981, National Victim Rights Week, . 
an event"celebrated by some 35 state*. NOVA prepared a package of 
materials for use by advocates during this wee.k\ It is a good-, 
educational catalog of the full- range of options that can be Pursued t 
to obtain improved equity for victims of all ages. ■ Parts of NOVA s » 
package are attached as appendices to this chapter. * 0 



In all, members of the community must recognize the complexities 
of older victims' needs. Thase range from economi'c to physical, to 
emotional, to criminal jjjstife support. Older, victims tend to have 
special needs, but frequently ex i sting- co'mmun.ity services can be 
adapted to help them. Where no services exist, community residents 
of all ages can work together to establish programs solong as real 
commitment is/ present. The emergence of a national yictims' rights 
movement offers' additional resources for help and -prdgram implementa- 
tion, -and should advance the recognition of older victims' needs. 
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Victim Compensation Programs in the United States 

December 1981 



Ms. Nola K.^Caop 
Administrator s 
Violent Crime .Compensation 

Board 
Pouch N 

Juneau, .Alaska 99811 

Mr.' Richard A. Godegast ' 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
Victims of Crime 'Prygrm 
'State Board of Cor>«rol 
926 J Street, Suite 300 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Ms. Priscilla Conrad 
Executive Director f s 
Crime Victims Compensation 
Denver District Attorneys Office 
929 West Colfax ' 
Denver, Colorado 80204 

m 

Mr. James D. O'Connor i 
Chairman 

Victim Compensation Program 
Criminal Injuries Compensation 
Board 

80 Washington Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115 

0 • 

Mr. Oakley Banning, Jr, 
Violent Crime Compensation Board 
800 1 Delaware Avenue, Suite 601 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 

Mr. Herbert J5. Parker 
Crimes Compensation Commission 
Montgomery Building, Suite 201 
2562 Executive Center Circle E. 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 

Honorable David B. Poythress 
Secretary of State ' 
Chairman, Claims Advisory Board 
State Capitol Building, Rm. 214 
Atlanta*, Georgia 30334 



Mr. Wilfred S. Pang 
Executive Secretary t 
Criminal Injuries Compensation 

Commission 
P.O. Box 399 
Roaolulu, Hawaii §6809 

Ms.' Pat Goldman 
Di rector 

Crime Victims Program 

Department of the Attorney General 

22nd Floor - Suite 2200 

188 West Bandolf 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 * 

Mr. Lon C. Woods 
Di rector 

Violent Crime Compensation Division 
17 West Market Street, Suite 5*6 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

Ms. Betty Bomaf v 

Director * * 

Crrpfe Victims Reparations Board 
503 Kansas Avenue, Suite 343 , 
Topeka, Kansas /^6603 

Crime Victims .Compensation Board 
113 East Third 'Street 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

Mr. Martin I. Moylan 

Executive Director 

Criminal- Injuries Condensation Board 

1123 North Eutaw Street 

601 Jackson Towers 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201 

Mr. Paul J. Donaher 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Assistant Attorney General 

Torts' Division x 

One Ashburton Place 

Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
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Mr. Thomas E. Woods - .* . 
Chairman & Executive Director 
Crime Victims Compensation 
'Board 

The Plaza Hotel, Suite 809 
111 South Capitol Avenue 
P.O. Bo* 30026 
Lansing, Michigan 48909 
♦ *■ 
Mr. Duane E. Woodworth 
Executive Director 
Crime Victims Repa rations 
Board 

702 American Center Building 
160 E. Kellogg Boulevard 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Ms. Paula V. Smith 

Missoi#i Department of Labor 

and Industrial Relations 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 

Mst Cheryl BryayT^ 
Director 

Crime Victims Umt 
Workmen's' Compensation Division 
815 Front Street 
Helena, Montana 59601 

Ms. Imogene Bruce 
Crime' Victims Reparation Board. 
State Capitol'- Sixth Floor 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 

Mr. Itoward E.. Barrett 
Director of Administration 
Board' pf Examiners 
Blasdel Building, Room 205 
209 East Musser Street, 
Carson City, Nevada 89710 

V * 

Fir. Thomas A. Kaczmarek < 
Chairman 

Violent Cfimes Compensation 
HSO^Raymond Boulevard, Em. 802 
Newark, New Jersey 07102* 

Ms /Edith Sugin 

c/o Crime Victims Assistance 

Organization 
P.O. Box 9411 

Albuquerque, NeWMexixo* 87119 



Mr. Ronald A. Zweibel 
Chairman 

Crime Victims Compensation Board 
270 Broadway , v 
New/York, New York 10007 

\ Richard J. Gross', Esquire 
General Counsel and 

Executive Administrator 
Crime yictims Reparations 
Workmen's Compensation Bureau 
Russel Building - Highway 83 North 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58505 

Mr. Robert B. Belz 
Director 

Victims of Crime Division 
Court of Claims 

255 East Main Street,* 2nd Floor 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Mr. Charles "Butchf Wood 

3033 .North Walnut Street, Suite 100W 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

Mr. Jack Parks 
Di rector 

Crime Victims Compensation Fund 
SAIF Building 
Salem, Oregon 9731.2 

Mr. Marvin E: Miller 

Crime Victims Compensation Board 

Justice Department 

Strawberry Square 

Jjarrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120 

*Mr* Robert Harold 
. Office of State Court Administrator 
Providence County Court House 
250 Benefit Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 02903 

Mr. Ke^th Jordan 

Assistant Attorney General 
'Criminal Injuries Compensation Board 

State Board of Claims 
* 450 James Robertson Parkway 

Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
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Mr. Jerry Belcher 

Texfts Industrial Accident Board 

Ctime Victim Division 

P.O. Box 12757- 

Capital* Station 

Austin, Texas 78701 

r 

Mr. Robert W. Armstrong 
Director 

Division of Crime Victims 

Compensation * ^ 
Department of Workmen's, 

Compensation 
Industrial Commission of Virginia 
P.0- Box 1794 
Richmond, Virginia 23214 

Mr. Calvin Winslow 

Administrator 

Crime Victims Division 

Department of Labor and 

Industries 
Qlympia, Washington 98504 . 

Ms. Becky A. O'Fiefh 
Deputy Clerk 
Cour^ of Claims 
State of West Virginia 
State Capitol 

Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

Mr, John Byrnes 

Deputy Administrator 

Crime Victims Compensation Bureau 

P.O. Box 7951 

Madison, Wisconsin ,53707- 
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*The Rhode Island program will not be implemented until a Federal 
^^tflle^ictims compensation bill has been enacted. ^ 
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Why Victim Rights? 

Crime In The-Unlted States * 231 

In a country where crime is a prevalent part of daily life and a growing sojjroerof fear 
and destruction, it *Ts disturbing that we have not been more sensitive to the rights of the, 
victims who suffer the direct cpnsequences of that crime. The irony is that the phrase "the 
criminal justice system" depicts precisely the major way tn which our society has 
responded to the crime problem: by providing justice for the criminal 

While crime may be the product of social injustices, and while prevention of crime 
and criminal rehabilitation are crucial efforts in the reduction of crime, the major impact 
of crime on our society cqpnot be alleviated by the way the criminal justice system 
traditionally operates. - 

When crime prevention fails, the problem of crimek)ecomes the problem of the victim. 

Victims of Crime 

The plight of the victim has been left to the whims of circumstance and there has t>eerf 
little concern for alleviating the burdens imposed on innocent victims and witnesses. 

Crime can be life threatening for the victim whether the crime involves* personal 
violence or property invasion. The violation of individual privacy and dignity pierces the 
security of daily living. Often the initial damage sustained by property loss or physical 
injury is compounded by the treatment of the victim in \he criminal justice system and 
his community. 

Physical injury \ 

The consequences of a criminal assault can range from minor abrasions to 
crippling paralysis to death. While many people understand the seriousness 
of mutilation,<<Jisfigurement, paralysis or death, the general public is not aw|ret>f the 
extent of physical injury in even "minor" crimes, nor of the increasing incidence of 
physical violence. 

A • ' 

• Minor physical injuries can be crippling or deadly. An elderly woman in Portland 
was a victim of a pursesnatch and broke her elbow in the fall. She has been 
reduced c 1o dependent nursing care for the rest of her life. 

• Permanent injury can change the -entire life of a victim. A young man in 
Minnesota has been condemned to a life of paralysis and confinement to a wheel- 
chair as a result of an assailant's bullet through his spinal cord. Over 1 5 million 
Americans suffer injury as a result of robbery or assault each year . 

• Death is-the ulltimate violation. The senselessness of murder In Baltimore, the 
owner ot a small grocery store had an argument one day with a customer over 
increasing prices. The nfext day the customer walked in the store and shot the 
m^n in the head. ** 

Financial toss 

The financiafrcoatsi to the crime victim can be staggering. Financial loss may inctb^e. 
property destruction, direct dollar loss, loss of income, medical expanses, retr^mm§ s ^ 
or rehabilitation costs. * * 

• Direct cfofter lots can impose a severe burden on the average victim living on a 
fixed budget. The average family's grocery bill is currently $45 a week Over 1 1 
million burglaries, thefts, and personal larcenies in the United States each year 
involve more than $50 in stolen property. 
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• Proptrty destruction and loss can cause seriou^nancial hardship on the 
victim The victim suffers not only from the immediate loss of the usp of / 

^ property, but also must earn the necessary cash to pay for replacement 

• Medical costs are often borne by the victim They may include hospitalization, 
surgery, psychiatric treatment, dbctor bills, and nursing care Even ,f the victim 
is covered by an insurance program', he typically must pay many related^ 

<-vmedical expenses 

Trauma and Stress 

Despite the hrgh crime statistics, most Americans-do not expect crime to happen to 
them, and often feel that if it does, they could handle it. A sense of shock followed by 
feelings of anger, fear, shame, and depression commonly occur in the immediate 
aftermath of a victimization, and sometimes lead to long-term disabilities. 

• Stress caused by feelings of humiliation, violation, and fear affects both 

' personal relationships and other aspects of a victim's life. Crime victims often 
display a lack of concentration and tiave difficulty meeting the most ordinary 
of responsibilities. 

• Isolation and withdrawal may be a part of a victim's reactidn because few under- 
stand the stresses they are experiencing, and that can be frightening It can be 

hard to communicate and even close friends may not seem to understand the 

♦ 

victim's behavior. 

• Depression and physical ailments can result from the tension Severe head- 
achgs dizziness, nausea, and fatigue are typical symptorrts of stress. 

Dealing with the Criminal Justice System 

The problems of a victim or a witness are increased by many difficulties which arise in 
working with the criminal justice system Court delay, postponements, and 
inadequate case preparation contribute to distress and despair 

I 

• No information is given to most Victims or witnesses on the progress of the 
investigation or the prosecution of the case 

• No victim advice is soi/ght regarding decisions made on bail, plea bargaining, 
or sentencing. 6 * 

• N4#ducapon is provided to victims and witnesses concerning legal language or 
proc§3Gres. Topically, no one is available to explain what is happening. 

• Court postponements may require witnesses to be called to court several times 
and endure repeated. continuances. The average criminal court case wilJ be 
processed over 4 months. Slower courts will take a year or more 

• Court delay may cause witnesses to wait unnecessarily and suffer sustained 
- absences from work. Witnesses may be expected to pay for their own transpor- 
tation, meals, for day care, and parking expenses. 

• Fear of retaliation can affect a victim'sor witness>0SNicipation in a case. -The 
offender's right to face his accuser is all too often seridbsly threatening to the 



victim or witness Actual intimidation or harm is not uncommon 

Why Victim Rights? ' 

m 

We cannot prevent all crime, or eliminate all its adverse effects. But we can redix 
the Burdens borne by victims, witnesses and their communities * 

; The recognition of the rights of victims and witnesses to be free from fear and pain and the 
support of policies and programs that implement such rights are responsibilities of us all. 
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Rights for Victims and Witnesses 



As a just and humane people, Americans should support rights for those victimized by 
crime with the same pride as we provide protections to' those accused of crime. 

Rights which are designed to reduce the hardships and losses that many victims suffer are 
as imdprtaqt to the distribution of justice as rights whickensure fair and equal treatment 
of all ditizens. 

Victims Which are entitled to such rights include not only the direct victim of a crime but 
dependents and family members. Witnesses, whether or not they are victims, need to be 
accorded many of tbe same rights in their dealings with the criminal justice system. 

# ♦ 

The National Organization for Victim Assistance supports the adoption of a bill of rights for 
victims and witnesses in every local and state jurisdiction. The following sample listing is a 
summary of many rights, proposed^and adopted, that have been advanced in recent years. 
It does not carry the endorsement o^JMOVA or its affiliated advisors. Nonetheless, we hope 
that the listing will "help local victim advocates and pojicy makers formulate their own bill 
of rights for victims and witnesses 

1. Victims and witnesses have a right to protection from 
intimidation and harm. ~ 

• A victim or witness has the right to be fr&e from intimidation when involved in the 
criminal justice system. 

• The victim or witness has theright to receive the maximum available protection from 
threats and harjDfr when sych intimidation cannot be prevented 

2+ Victims and witnesses have a r!9i!tb\be informed.concerning 
the criminal justice process. 

• A victim or witness has a right to be informed about the procedures and practices of 
the criminal justice system. \ 

• A victim or witness has a right to be informed of f inancia\assistance and other social 
services available to victims and witnesses. \ 

• A victim or witness has a right to be informed of any compensation or fees to which 
they ase entitled. 1 / \ 

• A victim or witness has the right to know the status and progress of his/her case from 
thepolice investigation to final disposition 

• A victim or witness has a right to be informed of a defendant's release on bail. 

• A victim or witness has a right to be informed of post sentence hearings affecting the 
probation orjparole of the offender. 

• A victim or witness has the right to be informed when the convicted offender is 
released from prison. 

• A victim or witness 0as the right to be informed ^f all hearings and procedures in time 
to ajfercise his/her right to attend. 

• A vlliim or witness has the right to be informed o( whatever rights to legal counsel are 
available to him/h^r in that state. • ^ 0 

3. Victims and witnesses have* rflght to .counsel. 

• A victim or witness has a rightto receive confidential counsel from persons outside of 
the criminal justice system such .as a counselor, clergyman, or victim advocate. 
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• A victim has the right to participate irl the criminal justice process directly or through 
representation. „ * 

• A victim, witness or a representative of either have the right to discuss their case with 
the proseciitor and to have it explained in non-technical language ^ „ 4 

• A victim or witness has the right toTetain counsel with standing in court ^represent 
him/her in cases involving tafe victim's reputation. 

• A victim has a right tobe informed of available civil rights and remedies respecttng his 
or her case. / . *"~? 

• A victim has the right fo discuss his or her case with the District Attorney and be in- 
formed of any offers to plea bargain with the defendant 



j 



4. Victims and witnesses have a right to reparations 4 

f 

• A victim or witness has the right to receive a reasonable witness fee plus reimburse- 
ment for necessary out-of-pocket expenses associated with lawfully observing 

a subpoena. » . 

• A victim or his or her surviving dependents have the right to receive financial compen- 
sation for physical and/or emotional injuries suffered as a result of being a victim 
of crime 

• A victim &as the right to receive restitution for expenses or property loss incurred as 
the result of the crime, and when restitution is ordered, to have the order diligently and 
fairly enforced ' 

• A victim has a right to proceed in civil suits for recovery for damages and to place a 

• lien on any profits received, by' his assailant as a result of publications or media 
1 coverage resulting from the crime 

5. Victims and witnesses have a right to preservation of property 
and employment. 

• A victim or witness has the right to respond to a subpoena without fear of retaliation 
or loss of wages\from his or her employer, 4 

• A victim has the right to have recovered, mdentifiable property returned quickly, 
whenever possible using photographs as evidence in any criminal proceeding. 

6. Victims and witnesses have a right to due process in criminal 
court proceedings) 



• A victim or witness has\the right to be notified in advance when a court proceeding has 
been rescheduled or cancelled. ; v 

• A victim or witness has the right to a speedy disposition of tke case so as to minimize 
C the stress, cost, and.incpnvenience resulting from his or her involvement in- 

a prosecution 

• A victim has the right to bave a victim impact statement presented a^id corjfidered 
prior to sentencing. \ , 

7. Victims and witnesses have a right to be treated with 
dignity and compassion. 

• A victim has a right to basic l^uman services to meet emergency aRd long term needs 
caused by financial, physical, or psychological injury. 

• A victim or witness has a right to be treated with dignity by human service profes- 
sionals who provide basic assistance. «* 

* • A victim or witness has a rightto receive courteous assistance as they cooperate with 
criminal justice personnel 
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Victim Rights Week 

Legislation and Advocacy:. 
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The chjftoflg*: Victims have long been forgotten by the legal system, -V^hffe 
people cpay give hp service to the need for victim rights, few states have 
legislation which effectively guarantees those rights and victims rarely 
have advocates, , * 

* 

The response: The National Organization for Victim Assistance suggests the 
following l£ ways in which a concerned public can respond to this challenge. 
NOVA is # ready to help you act on these recommendations: 



Establish and Support 
a Coalition for / 
Victim Rights in 
Your State 



Identify programs,»agencies and services in your state that work with 
victims and witnesses of crime 

Call a meeting of representatives from those sefvices to discuss the needs, 
of victims and witnesses in your state and the current public policy issues 
that might be addressed to meqt those needs 

Organize the coalition by developing an agenda for the year, a meeting* 
schedule, and choosing officers who will take responsibility foHpetfftig 
people together 

Notify others in your community that the coalitionis forming and that they 
can help by supporting the coalition's advocacy of vicym rights. ^ 

Announce the formation of a permanent coalition on v/ctim rights during 
Victim Rights Week and release media nbtices on the event 



Prepare and Advocate 
for Needed Legislation 
in Your State v 
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Identify and study legislative needs for victim service funding, revisions in 
the criminal code, and victim compensation. 

Find out who are the legislative leaders, Who are your potential legislative 
allies and opponents, and the basics of legislative politics in yorfr state 

Become familiar with legislative procedure and the lobbying laws irt 
your state 

Prepare needed legislation for introduction with the help of your 
legislative staff and potential sponsors. 

Select a spokesperson for your coalition who will develop and maintain 
visibility at the legislature on behalf of your bills. 

Organize people to testify at hearings on critical legislative issues - par- 
ticularly solicit assistance from former victims, national organizations, 
and practitioners in the field 



Prepare yourself with back-up research in support of your legislate! 
ues.* - * 

Develop media exposure for victim issues in general and your pieces of 
legislation during Victim Rights Week 
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Encourage local-legislators and your governor to support Victim Rights 
yVeek so that you can use that support in later advocacy effoaj^. 



SuODOft NOVA'S Efforts Support nationwide efforts to address victim issues though federal, state 

and local public policy. NOVA and other national organizations, like the> 



to Advocate for 
Victim Rights Legislation 

4 * 




pnd local public policy. NOVA and other national orgl 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, thfeAmerican Bar 
Association, and the National District Attorneys A$sociatjpn t can help you 
make your support count. ' 

Ityou would like sarnies of legislation which has been 
enacted in Wisconsin >Connecticut, and California and 
provides for a statewijfc funding program for victim 
services, wrUe or call:s 

The National Organization for Victim' Assistance, 
Attention: Legislation and Litigation Committee o 
918 16th, Street, N.W. Suite 503,. 
, Washington, D.C., 20006 




(202) 466-N0VA 



If you would like a summary qf state legislation relati 
the field of victim and witness issues, write: 

Susan Hillenbrand 
Victim/Witness Project 
American Bar Association ' ' 
1800 M. Street, N.W. - .* ' 
Washington, D.C. 20007 C 
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Victim Rights Week 

Law Enforcement: x 
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Th* Challenge: No one can prevent all crime. But, the police fofm our first line of 
defence against its growth. The challenge of reducing the effeots of crime faces 
us all, but it is the law enforcement officer who is usOally the first person who 
must deal with the stress, anger and pain of a victim. 

The Response: Mow well the law enforcement officer respond#to the distress of 
victims may determine whether the perpetrator is arrested, prosecuted, and 
convicted. The National Organization for Victim Assistance suggests the i 
following 20 ways in which law enforcement can respond to the challenge. NOVA 
is ready to help rponcerned agencies^ct on these recommendations: 



^Improve Service to ^ 
Victims Within 
Your Law Enforcement 
Agency 



2 



Train police operat<Xs ta identify emergency calls for assistance on the 
basis of the described crime arxHhe distress of the victim. 

Provide a private room at the station for victims and wttnessSteWuse wfcile 
making a report. * 

Patch emergency calls directly to the responding officers so that they can* 
talk to the vicjim on the way to the scene. 

Train officers to make sure that the victim's medical and emergency 
needs are taken care of before beginning an interview. 

Conduct interviews without interruption and in privacy, and train ot»._ 
to be alert to all harm done to the victim, including emotional distress. 

Explain to the victim briefly the police procedures at the scene as well as 
wt?at he or she can expect later. 



^ 2 4 

7 Avoid unnecessary procedures like lifting fingerprints when there is little 
chance of an arrest. Try to conduct follow-up interviews at the victim's 
convenience. 

8 ' Try toarrange for transportation for victims if they are needed at the 

police station. 

9 Have investigators leave calling cartfs so thatVictims may contact 

them easily. ; . 

/ 

10 * Establish a record keeping system which includes notification to a victim 
when an unsolved caset is moved to an inactive status 
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Support Existing 

Victim Services 

Within Your Community 



* o 
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Identify local programs that provide services to victims and witnesses of 
crime and circulate the names of such programs to field officers. 

Help your local victim program work more effectively by providing them 
with information on new cripne victims immediately. 



Work with iocal victim programs to coordinate their swv4ces with the 
njgs of effective police response. < 

Offer to train local victim $ervice workers to understand more fully the 
requirements of good police work. - 

•* 233 ; 
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16 Offer to train local victim service workers in crime prevention techniques 
and coordinate your crime prevention program with the delivery of 
victim services, 

17 Distribute information at the police station on available services for 
victims and witnesses 

16 Invite victim serWe workers to provide training \& police officers in 
special victim problems 

19 Work with locai prosecutors and/or victim and witness services to 
establish a protection unit for witnesses in cases of harassment 
and intimidation. s . » 



Support NOVA'S Efforts 20 
to Assist Victims 
of Crime 



Support nationwide efforts to reduce the effect Qf crime on its victim, 
NOVA and othfer organizations, like the National Council on Crime'and' 
Delinquency, the National Sheriffs Association, the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, can help you make your support count. 



If you would like further information on how law. 
enforcement can work with Victim Service Programs 
during Victim Rights Week or throughout the year, write 
or call: 
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The National Organization for Viptim Assistance, 
Attention: Law, Enforcement Committee , 
918 16th Street, N.W. Suite 503, 
Washington, D.C., 20006 * 



(202^466-NOVA 



or write for: 



How to Win Law Enforcement Support 
for /Victim Services Project 
Criminal Justice and the£lderly 
1511 K. Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
Price: $10.00 
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The Challenge to Business 
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, . We cannot prevent all crime, or eliminate all its adverse effects. But we can 
reduce many of the costs and but^lens borne by the victims and their 
communities. That challenge faces us all — including American 
business leaders.* 



. . .And the Opportunity to. Respond 

The National Organization for Victim Assistance suggests twenty-five ways in 
which the business community can respond to the challenge. NOVA is 
*ready to help concerned executives act on all the following recommendations: 



Establish Victim 
Assistance Programs 
Where None NowCxist 



c 

■t \ 
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1 Bring the needs of crime victims to the attention of your professional 
associations, business groups, and service clubs. Urge them to support 
the establishment of needed programs. . K 

2 Encourage public prosecutors to improve victim and witness cooperation 
through a number of service innovations — including a telephone alert 
system. 

**3^0ffer employees paid^leave to serve as witnesses. J • 

"Support the establishment of victim compensation atjd offender 

restitution programs. w 

* i % ' ' * 
- S Persuade criminal justice professionals to return immediately to the victim m 

~ ■ ' stolen property recovered by the police, and to authorize "return-to-shelf* 

^Jfc'' policies in shoplifting cases. * "* 

6 Support the widespread use of commercial and personal crime prevention 

r measures.' ^ , 1 

7 ' Seach personnel specialists, employee counselors, and medical Staff-about 
^^crisis-induced stress and about community agencies which can help' 
I'' employees manage those stresses more successfully. 

\ 8 Support 3ft establishment of crisis intervention and similar service programs. 



Support Existing Victim 
Assistance Programs 



9 Help your community's victim and witness programs work mora ^fcctivety 
by providing them management advice, financial assistance, and public 
support of community leaders. 

ff File criminal complaints against shoplifters and other crnmmals Encourage 
* employees toserve as witnesses in cases involving crime at their worksite . 
or elsewhere. 

11 Participate ip "executive loan programs** that use the skills of ex|f utives to 
improve the planning and management of criminal justice services. 

\Z Print victim assistance programs' educational messages and public service 
announcements in company publications. % 

13 Provide management advice to pr6grams of victim compensation and 
offender restitution. 

Encourage emplqyees to get insurance protection against crime, and 
provide employees some assistance when needed to file insurance 
and compensation claims, , 
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\ 15 Sponsor a workshop on crime prevention and other loss-prevention • 
strategies which employers and employees can use. 

ifr Serve as an advisor to, or board member of, a non-profit program offering 

f assistance to victims of crime. «- 
17^ Contribute to. and help. organize fundraising campaigns for, such programs. 

18 Provide in-kind donations to such programs, such as printings, maiKnflS, 
or supplies to meet emergency victim needs. 



Support NOVAs Efforts 
to Assist Victims 
of Crime 




> 



19 Sponsor and support regional and nationwide efforts to reduce the needless, 
cdetfy effects of victimization. NOVA and other organizations, like the 
American Bar Association, the National Association of Counties, and the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, can help you make your 
support count 

20 Sponsor and support the design and distribution of materials on 
victim/witness management, 

21 Sponsor and support education programs aimed at improving witness 
cooperation. 

22 Sponsor and suppprt nationafefforts to modernize victim compensation an0 
offender restitution programs. 

Sponsor and support the distribution of information on crime prevention 
techniques. 

24 Sponsor and'support public service messages to educate the public 
about victim stress. 

25 Sponsor and support programs to develop professional training in stress 
management for employee counselors dad others. 

If you would like a copy of NOVA'S Business Awareness Manual, 
writ* or cad: 

The National Organization for Victim Assistance 
918 16th Street N.ty Suite 5£3 
* ' Washington, D.C., 20006 

(202) 466-NOVA 
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Victim Rights Week 

Prosecution: . 
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# Tht challenge: The participation of victims and witnesses is critical to the effec- 
tive administration of justice. But despite thegrowing recognition of the need for 
victim and witness cooperation, problems which reduce cooperation still plague 
the criminal justice system. 

ThiTrMpoftM: The National Organization for Victim Assistance suggests the 
following 20 ways in which prosecution can respond to the challenge. NOVA is 
ready to help prosecutors act on these recommendations: 



4» 



Establish Victim and 
Witness Assistance 
Services in your 
Office 



1 Designate one or morq staff persons victim advocates to work with victims 
and witnesses of crime. 

2 Have the advocates help victims with any necessary forms that must be 
filled out iti, cooperating with the criminal justice system or receiving 
compensation or fees. 

3 Have the advocates explain the court process and other procedures to 
victims and witnesses S 

f 

4 Develop a record keeping system which includes automatic notification of 
the victim/witness of any changes in case progress. 

5 Assess the needs of the victim/witness and refer him or her to appropriate 
social service agencies. 

6 Provide personal assistance to victims/witnesses who are having difficulty 
coping with emotional stress or who need help in arranging their 
personal affairs. * ^ 

7 Provide a special room for witnesses to wait to participate in court pro- 
ceedings and arrange for transportation, day care, and meaikon days 
when they must come to^fburj. 1 

8 Develop a telephone alert system so that witnesses do not have to come to 
court more than necessary 

9 Make arrangements with local employers to allow witnesses to come to 
t court withotit sacrificing pay or other benefits. 



Support Existing 
Programs that Work 
' With Victims 
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10 Work with law enforcement agencies to provide witness protection in 
cases of harassment and intimidation. 

11 Identify existing social service and crisis intervention agencies that can 
help victims and witnesses deal with theirproblems ^ 

12 Distribute information in your office on programs that may be of use to 
victims and witnesses. 

13 Help local crisis intervention services work more effectively by providing 
them access to information on current cases as quickly as possible. 

14 Sponsor and support public service announcementson behalf of agencies 
and programs working to provide services to victims. 
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15 Help develop a coalition of agencies and programs working in your 
community on behalf of victims and witnesses and coordinate 
service efforts. 

# * 

16 . Distribute-informatio^b the public through brochuresand posters on the 

criminal justice system, crime prevention, and available victim assistance 
programs. • . ^. 

17 Contribute to*National Victim Rights Wei* by sponsoring programs on 
victim issues such as sexual assault, do/estic violence, and child abuse, 

18 Assist in advocacy efforts on behalf of victim rights, victim service, and 
victim compensation legislation. 

1» Provide space in your office for local volunteers who wish to assist.in 
providing service to victims and witnesses of crime 
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Support nationwide efforts to d«| with the hardships that victims and 
witnesses endure. NOVA and other national organizations, like the 
National District Attorneys Association, the American Bar Association 
and tne National Council on Cnme and Delinquency, can help you make 
your support count 



ennnnrt NOVA'S Elforts If you would like additional ^formation on how to start a 
fo AMtet Victims victim/witness program in your office or ideas on how to 

of Crime improve current services, write or call: 

The National Organization for Victim Assistance, 
Attention: Committee on Prosecution 
918 16th Street, N.W. Suite 503 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

(202) 46S-N0VA 
and 

The National District Attorneys Association 
666 North Lake Shore Drive . 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 *• *■ 



(312) 871-0844 
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/Chapter Twelve 
Communicating with Older 

Individuals 
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Chapter Twelve 
Communicating with Older Individuals 



* 

Advance Organizers 



Overall, communicating with older persons does not 
differ substantially from communicating with* persons 
of any age. 

for elders with diminished hearing or failing vision, 
communication can be accommodated or adapted to en- 
sure effective interaction. 

Communication takes place^on two levels: the verbal 
and the nonverbal. How something is said non- 
verbal ly can be as important as what is said verbally. 
In communicating with an older person, important 
nonverbal bgwviors include: eye contact, smiling, 
head movemenw, posture, seating, gestures, and * 
touching. 

w 

vln .counseling older victims, the most basic skills 
• required of the helper are: empathy (understanding 
from the other's point of reference), respect (be- - 
lieving;in the worth of the other), and concern 
(giving genuine attention to the Other's communica- 
tions). These qualities may be developed with 
experience. 

The*victim assistance counselor needs to be especially 
sensitive to the role of feelings in the victim's 
recovery. The c<funselor should: allow a range of 
feelings from confusion to guilt to hostility; be 
patient with someone who may feel a Unique sense of, 
tragedy or violation; comfort or take care of the 
victim's immediate .needs; avoid imposing his or her 
own values or standards on the victim; understand 
anger vented, by the victim at beepers; -and listen 
actively to the verbal and nonverbal cues of the 
victim. 

Active listening is a very productive counselor skill 
for improving verbal communication. Applications of 
this strategy include: "mirror responses," "para- 
phrasing," open-ended questions, and "feeling re- 
sponses."- > 
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Certain technique? seem particularly helpful with 
older clients. «■ In general, these reflect counselor 
awareness of and sensitivity to the older victims', 
needs for support, '^assurance, and individuality. 

Group counseling may /provide the support and 
identity victims need for recovery and improvement 
of quality of fife., 
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Introduction 



. For, too many, older Americans, one social problem in particular- 
crime— is a major caufe of stress in old age. This conclusion is 
reinforced by a number of polls and survjeys taken among persons over 
65, and is also supported by many gerontologists and geropsychiatrists. 
For example, in a recent psychiatric journal, Dr. Bennett Gurian 
described a visit he made in 1967 to an elderly housing project in 
Boston. 1 . 

About 100 elderly people were sitting in their 
lounge. I asked them what I as a psychiatrist could do * 
for them and they began to tell me: "Well . . . could 
you walk with me to the grocery store?" "Could you put 

"Gould you see that my Social Security 
from.my mailbox?" ".Can you help me 
be alone in my apartment?" (Gurian, 



a lock on my door?" 
check is not stolen 
not to be afraid to 
1978:52) 



Dn Gurian did not dismiss these concerns about past and future 
victimisations as 4 outside the'range of his services. Instead/he 
began a program which social^ service and criminal justice profes- ^ 
si onals< would easily recogmre. 

F6ur yea^Ssago we started a mobile mental health unit 
for the isolated^lderly ... Its manifest purpose is to 
provide transportation to elderly people that other trans- 
porta#bn services will not provide, for example, to do 
their food shopping or get their checks cashed . . . 
Our hidden purgpse is case-finding.* People asked, where 
are the isolated elderly? We said let us see if we can 
find them. 

Dr. Gurian continues: 

. . . (We) have developed a new program for those 
elderly who have had recent trauma, for example, 3 house 
broken into, a purse snatched, a death of someone close. 
Those people are visited within 24 hours by a member of 
'< the staff i|ho asks, 'What do you need an<l how can we 
help?' Th^taff person tries to mobilise the neighbor- 
hood support system around the elderly person (Gurian, 
1978:54). 
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* Thus, Dr. Gurian discovered on his own what criminal justice 
professionals have also discovered in thefr work with, thq felderly: 
that crime prevention and victim assistance can do much tov-mjieve 
the stresses that accompany the fear of victimization among large 
segments of the older population. Moreover, he found that the service 
requirements can be met by trained paraprofessionals and volunteers-- 
exactly the kinds of staffs drawn in large numbers to the aging field. 
Additionally, people who work individually with the elderly, such as 
visiting nurses, homemakers, and counselors, can be taught this sub- 
ject matter and can use their "crime resistance" knowledge in the 
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course of their work without becoming overwhelmed by new responsibil- 
ities. 

Providing crime prevention and victim assistance -services on a 
one-to-one basis, though, requires the use of effective communica- 
tion and counseling techniques. This chapter will offer a brief 
introduction to communication techniques with indi viduals , outlining 
skills that are helpful in dealing with people i-n any stressful 
situation as well as ti^s ; for counseling older victims. 

Communicating with Older Individuals y 

Overall, communicating with older' persons does not differ sub- 
stantially from communicating with persons of any age, unless one 
has to accommodate a particular handicap. 

Two common handicaps of old age are diminished hearing and 
failing eyesight. If severe enough, each of these conditions can 
interfere with good communication if the counselor does not recognize 
them early. An older person may not mention these conditions, even 
if they are disabilities, so counselors w^ll need. to be especially 
alert-to signs that they exist and then act accordingly. 

Certain gross conditions indicate that an'older person has 
trouble with his or her vision: difficulty in walking or other signs 
of poor coordination, squinting of the eyes or uncontrolled eye 
movements, or the* inability to recognize someone or to distinguish 
an object from its background (like- a hand put forward for a hand- 
shake). If these signals are present, it becomes especially important 
to make the older person aware of the counselor's position in the room 
to alleviate any anxiety. And since hearing would then be doubly 
important, the counselor should be carefijl to speak clearly and at 
a normal speed. L'ess dramatic vision problems can still have an 
impact on the victim assistance counselor's effectiveness. For_ 
example, extreme nearsightedness could render written instructions 
or diagrams for target-hardening a home virtually useless. The 
counselor should be alert for these possibilities ,. to the point 
perhaps of asking the elder client to read a segment before leaving. 

In communicating with an older person who is hard of hearing, 
pacing and enunciation become important. Take time. Shouting 
usually does not help either, since many elders have lost their 
hearing in the high frequencies. Pronouncing each word clearly and , 
deliberately, with some expression, and at the lower frequencies, 
is much more effective. In addition, the counselor should face the 
person so that lip reading is possible. A slight touch to get the 
older person's attention before speaking is al so helpful . 

•As with a visual impairment, there are certain gross tell-tale 
signs of a hearing loss. Tipping the head to one side or trying to 
place the speaker on the side of one's "good" ear- are such signs. 
Blank looks, inappropriate answers to questions, and asking for 
things to be repeated are others. When any of these signs is present, 
counselors should assume that the older person may be hard of hearing 



and should accommodate their communication style to that possVtrM^ty. 

Whether disabilities/are present er not/, and usually they will 
not be, in counseling or/providing advice oA information to a senior 
citizen, it is we if to remember that communication can take place 
on two levels: verbal and nonverbal. They may| be equally. important. 
Nonverbal communication^ takes place through the body, which .tan"*, • ' 
sometimes send messages different f-rom--or even contrary to-^spokfcfT v *- 
statements. How something is said nonverbal ly can be as much a 
message as what is said yerbally. > 9 

Gerontologists have identified^everal nonverbal communication 
techniques which can be helpful when used by people counseling 
elderly persons (Green6erg et al., 1976). e While these techniques 
may be thought of .as normal social interaction skills, they deserve 
attention when interacting with an older person. 

Eye Contact ' 

It is helpful, whenever possible, to establish periodic eye 
contact with clients, especially when they are talking- Comfortable * 
eye contact lets theni know the counselor is interested in them and 
wants to understand them. Also, this eye contact wi VHal low a 
counselor to pick up the clients' nonverbal messages, and notice 
whether they seem uncomfortable, or nervous, pleased or angry. 

I- 

Smiling * j 

Another strong nonverbal signal is smiliwg. Naturally, smiling 
would be inappropriate if an older person is recounting hqw she was 
mugged or explaining why she is so fearful of crime. However, used 
at the proper times, smiling while listening indicates to clients 
tl^at the counselor enjoys being with thejn. , 

* r * ' 

Head Movements ■ i 

A counselor can also communicate signals of interest in the 
clients and acknowledgement^ their feelings simply by flooding the 
head. When the counselor nods, he or she is not necessarily saying 
that "I agree with your opinion or perception of the situation," but 
that, M yes f I hear what you are saying and I think I understand." 
This reinforcement can be very reassuring to an older oerson. f 

Posture 

Posture can be very important in communicating with another. 
If an elder is sitting rigidly, moving constantly, or leaning away >. 
from the counselor, ft may reflect* the- older person's nervousness 
or tension. On the other hand, if the counselQr adopts an aggressive 
"leaning up to the client" posture, this may be threatening, just as 
a slouching, over-relaxed posture may be interpreted by the elder as 
lack of real interest or concern on the counselor's part. To indicate 
that. one is really interested, it help? to lean forward slightly or, 
when standing, to incline one's head toward the person. 



Seating . , 

We havelf ound -that arf*older person often^ finds it easier to be 
interviewed sitting down; and, while most people seem to be more 
comfortable sitting at right angles to one^another in conversation, 
as opposed to directly- opposite each other, we find that it is • 
generally more helpful to position oneself squarely in. front, of the 
older person: This ensures that the counselor will -be seen and 
heard better. (Also, as mentioned, because higher pitch sounds 
are lost sooner for hard-of-heari ng elders, lowering the pitch, 
speaking more deeply, will enable counselors, especially female^ 
to be understood better than speaking in a normal pitch but in a 
louder volume. ) 



Gestures 



Controlled gestures, when combined with verbal responses, can 
also help get points across better. Simply pointing ta an-tfbject 
being talked about-like a lock or a window-can hel pi* Conversely , 
nervous gestures like foot-tapping or playing with a pencil .or other 
smal^ object may indicate discomfort. x 

Touching 

Older clients may often touch a person counseling them, or hold 
their arm or hand because of a desire for human contact or an implied, 
need for support. Sometimes it„'is helpful to touch them as a means 
of reassurance or comfort, but only if there is an explicit or implicit 
invitation to make this kind of friendly contact, and if such contact 
is not contrary to the older person's ethnic background. 

Relative to ethnie backgrounds, some European-born older Americans 
customarily communicate very close to each other. But most -elders 
do not like their personal space-trie area immediately surrounding 
their bodies--" invaded," In fact,, some feel quite strongly about 
this. However, it is sometimes necessary.- to sit close to an elderly 
person with impaired sight or hearing, or a£ l,east to be ready to 
adjust. position and'move closer. , 

The key to nonverbal communication lies not in using a particular 
siqnal described here, but in recognizing the great communicative 
power of such signals as a whole. Anyone who wishes to interact with 
an older person can take advantage of this awareness of body language. 
This includes the full range of professional and paraprofessional 
helpers, as well as relatives, friends, neighbors-* -and the like. 

We now move on.to the "stuff" of counseling older victims, the 
skills and techniques of the counseling process. Because of the 
«cope of this handbook, we can outline briefly the more important 
elements of successful victim-assistancf counseling. The reader is . 
strongly encouraged to pursue supplemental jreading^*tt§gestions of . 
which are included at the chapter's end. < 
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Counseling the 01(j|t Crime Victim % 

The psychological needs of elderly crime victims will vary depend 
ing upon the extent to which the/ have been affected by the victimiza- 
tion. As we, explained in. Chapter Ten, many crime victims enter a 
-crisis period after the/crime*. -Older persons who suffer from a # 
severj^rfsis following a victimization should be referred to a pro- 
ves ^qBjMbans el or for diagnosis and treatment. For others for 
whom tflPPactioinnay be less debilitating, there are a number of 
common sense skills which can be used by social service providers^, 
friends, relatives, or others who come into contact with older victims 




Basic Skills ■ ' 

The skills most commonly cited as being important for counseling 
are empathy, respect, and concern for one's clients. Alpaugh and 
Haney"(,1979) have fc define<f these terms, in a counseling context, in 
the following wayflfc 

Empathy : A counselor* is empathic when he understands in 
.the fullest way the. a&unselee' s deepest feeling, hjs 
frame-of reference and his world-view. Empathy nvol ves 
"feeling into and feeling with-" -the client. At moments 
when'a person Is truly and deeRly emp|PWc, he fuses 
with .the thinking and feeling of the orther* person while 

* maintaining the awareness that he is a separate- person. 

To be empaihic with someone is to be fuHy fcith hin in hi's^ 
deepest moments. v ^ 

Respect : When a counselor is Respectful of the client, 
he truly'believes in the worth of that client. He accepts 
'the client AS HE IS. He may not like everything the ■ 
' client says or does,}but he trusts that the client is 
*the way he is for very good reasons. He respects the * 
m client for his humantffess. and'he conveys to the client 
" f his respect for the-client's potential as a free individual. ; «V 

Concern : When the counselor takpsSJje client and his 

* -problem seriously,- He is showing concern. The- counsel oc- ^» ■- 
„. ' also demonstrates concern Svhen/he is mentally and physi- 
cally attentive to the clients communications. Concern* 

for the cliertt means ^ing^Tr) teres ted in his welfare and. 
"^1 feeing-willing to stick wth Jthe-cMent even when the/ 
i client is difficult to be with. Concern must be 'genuine. 
' ' Since counsel orS^are no less human v than any other indivi- 
dual, it sometime^ happens that the counselor canhot\feel 

* concern for a certain cTient* or cannot abide certain 
behavior. Tf,this situation should arise, the counselor 

' may want to work it through wi-thine client,' or refer 
. the' client-to a different coiinseTor. 

These -are the necessary preconditions or ingredients in the 
effective cbunsel6r. We may recognize these .qualities fn friends or 
relatives of the victim, and should encourage this "natural support. 
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At other times, the established social service system rn the community 
may be called upon to counsel a victim* vq ^ed. * In either event, 
the .best assistance is most likely to'come from the helper* with 
empathy, respect, and concern for the older victim. These qualities 
are, fortunately, jsicills which cm be developed with experience. 



Allowing Expression of Feelings 

, Counseling older persons who h>ve been victimized require.s a 
special sensitivity to their feeMngs^ which, as we discussed in the 
last chapter,, can vary tremendously. Expressed feelings may include 
anger, shock, confusion, apathy, resignation, resentments-guilt, 
'fear, and hostility. It is especially important in counseling to be 
able to identify tfiese emotions and to Jet them be expressed. Un- 
trained victim ^Qi>tTTe^o« may be fnclined to accept vi^ims^ state- 
ments of "perfect health" at face value, or tell victims they should 
not be feeling certaiii emotions, or try to change the subject if vie-., 
tims continue* to talk about the crime. These reactions, while well 
meant, are not especial ly-trelpful Jf> persons whose emotions are out 
of balance as a result of the stress of victimization. Most profes- 
sional therapists would agree that a counselor should be aware of 
several notions: „ - . # 

^ 4 

Feelings are neither good nor bad; they just >are; * 
everyone has a right to his or her feelings; feelings 
always make sense when considered in the cpntext of the 
indivitiiwl 1 s 'world view;' feelings are not (like actions) 
dangerous; and denying feelings does not make them go 
away. (Alpaugh^and Haney, 1978:3) 

By fojlowing these guidelines, counselors will be givqp a^lea* 
message to'victims that they and their feelings are normalfend 
"okay.", * ' 

Being Patient 

A most impor^t .skill in victim assistance is the ability to be 
patient and civiT, regardless of how angry, hysterical, or withdrawn 
the victim is. In fact, merely telling victims that yow are sorry 
the crime happened, that you are. glad they are all right, and that 
they did nothing wrong cap be of enormous comfort. ^Similarly, 
describing the' kinds of^feelings and reactions crime" victims and 
others 'in crisis normally have can be very helpful, for it relieves 
the sense .of aloneness or uniqueness. 

Taking Care ' % 

In the stage immediately after a crime, friends or neighbors 
can be of great value to elderly crime victims just by "takirfg care 
of fhem." When the victims say they don't believe what has happened 
or that they cannot deal with it yet, they are also real ly .reaching 
for help. And there' are many j-outine tasks a concerned friend can 
perform: call the f/olice, call relatives, call credit card 
companies^ or the insurant company, clean up any mess left by the 
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Criminal, accompany the victim to the police station, arid notify 
a doctor, if necessary. * 

c 

Avoiding Imposing Own Values 

Many who think of themselves as "helping people" may try to do 
this and more. Unfortunately, these people, even professionals, may 
try to impose their own values and standards on victims, instituting 
jhat they feel the victims want rather than what the victims say 
"they need. Bard calls this kind of "crisis counseling" the "rescue 
fantasy," and cautions that it has, several dangers. 

Helpers who see themselves as rescuers derive important - 
ego benefits from the victim's dependency. They may 
unwittingly encourage the victim to~contimre to lean on 
them long after their support is* no longer needed. And 
... the helper may be wrong about what the victim needs . 
(Bard and Sangrey, 1980:30-31"). 

By imposing their own interpretation and values on victims' 
experiences, these well-meaaiqg people— police officers, social 
workers, relatives, or friends— can end up adding to victims'- pro- 
blems rather than alleviating them. Good helpers strictly discipline 
themselves to pay full attention tp what the victim is commum eating? 
both verbally and nonverbally, and not to interject personal judgments 
or perceptions of the ..situation. Moreover, responding to victims 
problems and planning actions to be taken'must be viewed as a partici- 
patory process-4jLJ4M<h the victim and the helper work together.^ 
It is at this time., when victims often feel they have -lost contr|] 
over life and seem\o be at loose ends, that their parti ci pa tior#rn 
planning a course ofVactidn can help them regain a sense of control . - 

^Understanding Anger — j 

"One common result of victimization is that victims experience * 
a wide range of feel ings— everything from self-pity to rage. It is 
best during this period simply to support the-victims, allowing- them 
to experience their feelings and letting them know that these emotions 
are to be expected.. It -is very common for the victims' anger to be 4 
directed at various helpers— police, hospital personnel, friends, 
and provider agencies— as substitute targets for the anger they feel 
toward the criminal. Helpers need to recognize what is happening 
an4 allow the victims to vent these emotions, as the first step - 
toward an, acceptance of how ang'ry they are about the crime. 

Venting emotions can" also take another form in wftTth victims,' 
.in an attempt to come to grips with their feelings about . the crime, 
tell their story over" and over in every detail'. Even if it is -pain- 
ful for a friend or relative to hear the' story repeatedly, this 
venting can be a necessary part of the healing process. »' 

r * 

Listening Actively . 

-One means of effective communication with persons under stress 
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is "active listening," a counseling technique which can be used by 
botn professionals- and nonprofessionals. Active listening means" 
pay.ing very close attentipn to the verbal and nonverbal cues given 
by the client, and responding*ppropri ately. Responses to the - . 
client include trying to rephrase or restate the exact meaning of • 
what the person has- sa-% refraining from adding opinions or feelings 
ofone's own Unless the" client asks for them, and never downplaying- 
the client's comments or ideas. 

Active listening on the. part of a counselor can show a client 
respect, attention, and recognition. • For someonCwho has been vic- 
timized, the technique .can help give batk to the victim a feeling of. 
control. A recent NIMH-sponsored publication is an important tool 
fdr training would-be counselors in the use of active listening J 
techniques through practice exercises _in__the classroom. Entitled _ * 
Helping Skills: A Basic' Training Program , rt was developed To~traTTr 
counselors and others in -how to treat victims of natural disasters, 
skills which are equally helpful in dealing with crime victims (Damsn 
et al.., 1980). ' . ? - ^ . 

There are special verbaV techniques which, when used in conjunc- 
tion with active listening, can enhance the communication process. 
The following are some of the more helpful. , ^ 

" In "mirr or responses ," the counselor repeats to the client -what 
he or she just said, such as "Let me make sure I have, this right; 
you're saying . . ." These responses can be useful in clearing up 
the client's uncertainty or confusion, and can help the person to 
get-an orderly grip on things which are stressful. 

* "Paraphrasing" 'can also be helpful in active listening, for . 
here the counselor repeats the sense o'f^what she is hearing, thereby 
clarifying for the client what he or she is saying. Restating «*at 
the client has said usiVig different words can serve both to reorder- , 
the ideas and to indicate to the client that the counselor is getting 
his or her nwssage. - 

Open-e nded questions , which cannot be answered briefly or in 

• "yes" or "no," lead to more complete responses. 'They often ajlow . 
-'victims toialk more openly or taVe the conversation in, a direction 

• that is important to them. A question. such as, "What happened? 
is a good example. . . 

Questions whfch require a client to give, a "feeling response" 
can tie especially useful. . Crime or the fear of crime often creates 
strong feelings in older Dersons, feelings which percolate and need 
to be released before "boilfng'over." Elderly victims irray state _ , 
clearly what happened, without being conscious of how they feel 

• about it. By us inq' Questions such as, "It sounds lil^e you are very 

" the counselors can check out their own hunches, help to 
make' the older clients aware df feel ings* underlying conversations, 
and provide acceptance for these feelings. (This acceptance does not 
-necessarily mean that the counselor agrees with or approves of the 
client's feelings, but merely accepts that they exist.! A statement 
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such as, "I gather you 1 , re pretty worried about all the Qeighborhood 
kfds . . is an example of a statement which can lead a client to 
•get thQse feelings into the open. 
* 

These communication techniques are presented as guides for 
people helping older persons cope with victimization. Most important 
of all, though, is to reinforce three basic ideas: that you are sorry 
it happened; that you are glad they're all right; and that they did 
nothing wrong. 

Tips for Counseling Senior Citizens 

In addition .to the general counseling skills listed above/ 
peqple working V/ith older victims have discovered that certain specific 
behavio r s help establ Tstr~the- rapport whiclrmakes good communication 
possible. * The tips presented below, some of which were touched upon 
earlier, are only a sampling of such behaviors. The resources 1 isted . ' 
at the conclusion of this chapter provide more" specific details. 

t When coming info an elderly person's home, ^would-be "helper" 
should always fidentify himself or herself and his or her program 
agency. It ma^^ease things to show an ID or card. The helper 
should simply exWain his or her role and desire to help. 

t ^"Small talk" seems tfr be a reliable technique for establishing^ 

good rapport with an older person. Small talk, which can 
s prevent relationships from becoming strained, involves a 10 to 
15 minute conversation wherein the counselor engages in conversa- 
tion about somethtng-^it-the^)1der adults life. The topic 
chosen can be base~cTon observation of objects or persons in 
the client's surroundings. Photographs, a flower garden, a - 
nice piece of furniture, antiques, etc. are appropriate objects 
to elicit^sbeVsonal response'. Ecology, traffic^or even the 
weather are^bther alternatives. The older person must be 
allowed sufficient time to respond, or the counselor's sincerity 
in asking the question will be doubted. 

• Effective information gathering generally requires controlling 
digression—but not too quickly. The counselor should not 
break off too quickly what appears to be an older person's 
rambling discoursed Elders sometimes take longer to process 
information, and therefore to organize and report facts about 

a crime or about their daily behavior. Premature interruptions 

on the part of the counselor-may keep important things from 

being revealed. 

* • 

• ^If writing on'a form or even a pad during, the intervievf, the 

counselor may find that the client becomes more interested in 
watching what is being written than in talking freely. Or, 
the older person may become hesitant to divulge information if 
everything he says is being written down. By listening first 
and writing afterwards, a counselor can sometimes circumvent 
these problems. 
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During a conversation, an older person may not remember all the 
things he wishes to say about his victimization or his fear of 
crime.' Or, he may be sensitive about vision and hearing dif- 
ficulties and not want to let the cbunselor know about them. 
A victim may be embarrassed by his own confusion. Certain 
approaches are especially good for breaking down these barriers 
to communication. Saying, for example, "I know how confusing 
• the experience must have been," or sharing the information that 
many victims have some difficulty in recalling the events right 
away can- encourage continued communication. Offering to be 
available "at a later date can also' relieve some of this stress. 



Counselors should not decide on their own how to counsel older 
victims. Include them in that process—work* toward satisfying 
their needs as expressed by them. By the same token, 
habit to ask permission in interviews, like, "May 
and to offer choices like, "Would you -like me to call 
or perhap>'a little Tater?' 1 -" These actions- gi ve 
needed sense of control. 



make it 
sit down?" 
her now 
victims a 
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At this point, we should acknowledge that Historically very 
little attention has: been given the older counselee in general , lei 
alone the older crime-victim counselee. Ganikos (1980) reports that 
during the late 1970s the number of counselor education programs In 
higher education dealing with counseling the elderly, or even offering 
an elective in the subject, remained -about six percent of all programs. 
So, whatever meaningful -steps are undertaken in counseling the 
older victims are filling a void. Ganikos' own work, Counseling the. 
Aged: A Training Syllabus for Educators , is an jmportant resource jn 
tfiis regard, while her text does not address crime per se , it 
does contain 11 training modules on counseling older .persons , each 
module listing rationale and objectives, implications for the . 
counselor,- training activities, references, and evaluation techniques-. 
Particularly appropriate for would-be victim assistance workers are 
the modules on "Counseling Older Adults: Suggested Approaches "and 
"The Role of J'araprofessional Peer Counselors' in Working with Older 
* People." , • • , 

Finally, we should not overlook the proven track-record of 
groups of individuals working together in resolving crises. Weiss 
(1973, 1979), writing about group counseling of widows after loss ot 
spouses,' offers a model for helping people through crises-, this 
model can be applicable to the crisis of criminal vwlaWon. Weiss 
found' that two elements were very important to the success of his 
group counseling. The first was information . He gave his groups 
as much data as he could about the facts and stages of grief and 
about what it was normal to feel after such a great loss as loss of 
/spouse. , This made participants in the group feel all right about 
themselves. They weren' t^razy" to feel the rage or guilt they 
felt Others had done similar things before them and had gotten 
through the tough times.) The second element was supp ort. All of 
the others in the group were experiencing the same traumatic transi- 
tion.' In numbers there was strength; there was a common identity, 
there was a pool of others to lean on. - 
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These elements of information and support are readily adaptable 
to the problems of older victims of crime. Several senior-serving 
agencies, in Jamaica and Yorrkers,, New York, for example, have already 
recognized its potential and are using group counseling as a supple- 
ment to the individual counseling they offer to older crime victims. 

Others 'vwfro have written on the effectiveness of group work in- 
clude Carplan and Killelea J1976) and Bumside (1978). Burnside's 
book is oriented toward*institutionalized elders, but she does 
give principles of group work, including contracts for group work; 
factors in group membef^|hip like settings, number of members, member 
selection, and personality dynamics of members; and problems in 
leadership. 

As mentioned, counseling the older person has not been well 
explored. But group counseling of older victims can help the victims 
to make sense of things, can provide a base of support for recovering 
from the trauma of criminal violation, and can lead to group action 
,.l§ieps (like block t groups described earlier) that improve security 
and quality of life ; 
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Chapter Thirteen / 
Communicating with Groups; 
Crime prevention Education 

Advance Organizers 

• Crime prevention education for groups is a growing / 
phenomenon. Police institutes, media campaigns, and 
community training sessions now focus on reducing the 
opportunities for victimization. Despite the pro- 
liferation of these efforts', however, crime prevention 
education is . not as effective as it might be. Rea- 
sons for this include the length and the method of v _ 
delivery of standard training sessions. 

t Crime prevention education for older people should 
consider their needs and should be tailored to them. 
Otherwise, standard crime prevention education sessions 
may actually increase already high levels of fear 
among the elderly. 

• Effective crime prevention education involves at • 
least four elements: -planning a course to meet spe- 

- ^7 C ^£} C l° ca ^ nee ds an d problems; selecting teaching 
techniques that will produce lasting learning; evalu- 
ating both the immediate reaction and the long-term 
impact of the training; and expanding the access of 
senior citizens to this education. 

• Planning should ensure that the training addresses 
the real and felt concerns of the community's elders. 
This requires: conducting a. needs assessment, a "who," 
"what," "where," "when," "why, 1 ' and "how"of the crimes ., 
against elders in the community, as well as a profile * 
pf the senior participants; setting general goals and . 
specific objectives* for the training based on the 
findings .of the needs assessment; and choosing the 
content and the order of the training materials. J 

• Teaching or conducting the training session should be 
done in ways that hold on to the participants' atten- 
tion, involve them in activity, and ytcrease their 
learning of the information. Lectures, audiovisuals K 
roleplay, guest speakers, small group exercises, home-/ 
work, and combinations of these are good for these 
purposes. In addition 1 , there are tips specifically 
for training with older, people. 

255 



Evaluation determines how the_ information is being 
retained and put into practice by elderly participants 
Participant reaction and tratner self-assessment * 
taken immediately after a session gauge basically the 
"process" of the training. RFI low-up measurements 
taken some time later show whatever lasting effect 
or "impact" there might be: 

Expanding the opportunities for crime prevention edu- 
cation for seniors requires the involvement of others 
besides the police and related professionals. By 
including aging-relared community service people and 
elders themselves in crime preventiorTediication, ttre 
number of trainers increases, so that each topic can 
be covered m^fc thoroughly and a larger number of the 
elderly can be reached.- Their addition also increases 
the sources of information and advice available for 
older people with crime-related concerns. 

t 
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Introduction 



Educating citizens about how they can prevent crimes has become 
increasingly popular in recent .years as more and more people realize 
that the police cannot combat crime by themselves. The basic concept 
of crime prevention education is to teach people' that crime rates can 
be lowered by reducing the number of opportunities which criminals 
have. Opportunities for property arid street crimes are pointed out 
to citizens and various steps they can take to "harden" the criminal 
ta*rget are described. — _ 6 

Crime prevention education received its initial support from the 
- Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) which funded the 
, National Crime Prevention Institute (NCPI) at the University of Louis- 
ville in Kentucky to train police officers in crime prevention edu- 

- cation for citizens. Since 1971, NCPI has trained over 8,000. law 
enforcement personnel, and now every majqr/po lice department in the 
United States-has one or more officers, located either in the crime 
prevention or conmunity relations department, who specialize in 
teaching'citizens how to make their homes wore secure and avoid 
street crimes. 

As a result of two more recent programs added by LEAA, the 
Citizens' Initiative, and the Community Anti^prime Programs, community^ 
residents have also been added to the ranks of crime prevention 
trainers. NCPI and other organizations, like the National Sheriff s 
Association, ihe American Association of Retired Persons, and the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, work with citizens and community 
— groups to spread the message about crime prevention. In 1979, the 
Natfboal Council on Crime and Delinquency brought together these and 
a number of other national organizations to work with the National 
Advertising Council pn a crime prevention -education campaign, following 
th/model of the Ad Council's- forest fire prevention campaign with 
Smokey the Bear. Employing McGruff, a trench-coated detective dog 
"^gure 13.1), the campaign works through all 'of the mass media and 
vides back-up crime ppeventi on literature and training to make 
ricans aware of crilTte prevention techniques and ideas. ' 

Training 'sessions in. crime prevention typically cover the same 

- subjects addressed in this handbook: home security, security on the • 
street, consumer fraud and con games, and community crime prevention. 

• Whether taught by civilians or by the police, the training tries to 
impress upon its audience the importance of close cooperation witlrth£ 
police. Cooperative actions for citizens to -take include watching out 
for suspicious people or activities, reporting these activities to the 
police, notifying the police immediately if a -crime has occurred, pro- 

. viding thorough descriptions of criminals to police officers, and 
Galling Opon available police crime prevention resources. ^ 

Despite this proliferation of crime prevention education, however, 
there is lfttle evidence that the training sessions themselves have 
done much to reduce-crime rates. The problem may lie in training s 
, failure to .change the long-#ld attitudes and behavior's- of the stu- 
dents which attract victimization. 
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JFigure 13.1 
Advertising Materials in the National 
Citizen's Crime Prevention Campaign 




TAKE A BITE OUT OF 




There have not been long-term studies of this effectiveness, 
but ffom what we know about educational theory, it is very likely 
that these tuning courses are not as effectual as they cpuld be. 
One reason i™hat the courses are usually short—one to two hours 
in length— and a great deal of material is covered very quickly, 
making it unlikely that all of the information will be remembered 
and even less likely that it will be acted upon. Furthermore, the 
most commonly used training techniques— a lecture and a fiTm— prob- 
ably lead to more superficial learning than- would be the case with 
participatory training techniques which-involve students in the 
subject matter and lead, in theory, to deeper understanding and 
retention. 

Both of these drawbacks, length andtmode of training, can make 
crime prevention education particularly ineffective for senior citi- 
zens. These habits % of older persons which increase their vulnerability 
to- crime may require even more time and practice to change than those 
of younger people. Furthermore, there is some preliminary evidence 
from the experiences of crime prevention educators that standard 
crime prevention education sessions can actually increase already high 
levels of fear among older persons (Nitzberg, 1979] 

For these reasons, this chapter will approach the topic of 
crijpe prevention education for senior citizens from the viewpoint of 
improving the current state-of-the-art. The chapter contains four 
sections: the first describes how to go about planning a meaningful 
crime prevention course, and discusses specific local needs and 
problems, objectives, and possible content of training sessions; 
the second focuses on conducting the training, and outlines teaching 
techniques which should lead to good retention of the materials and 
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"to changes in behavior outside of the classroom; the third looks at 
the consequences of the training, and suggests ways to 'evaluate 
whether the training- has had its desired effect; .finally, the-fourth 
sketches ways to improve the access of older persons to crime preven- . 
tion information and education^^ 

Planning for Crime Prevention Education 

Needs Assessment 

Grime prevention ^education is most useful when the course is 
planned' to meet the specific needs and concerns of those who will be 
trained. The, type of analysis which^seeks to determine what these . 
concerns are is usually called a "needs assessment," ancfhereo't 
involves two parts: learning the specifics of the local crime 
problem; and'identifying the crime-related concerns, and the character- 
istics, of those who might be trained. The three primary sources of 
data for this needs assessment are the police, key community people^, ' 
and the local planning department. 

* For information on the local crime problem, the police are 
easily the best resource, although they may be less accessible in „ 
some communities than in others. Whether information is obtained 
by reviewing crime reports or talking to individual police officers 
and officials, the same questions must be answered: What are the • 
most common crimes being committed against older people in the neigh- 
borhood? When during the day or evening are these crimes being com- 
mitted? Where are they being committed?' How do they occur? 

Other questions which are helpful to answer while planning 
crime prevention education are: Which older people are being- vi ctim- 
ized (e.g., apartment-dwellers, women, people on several blocks, 
etc.)? Are elderly victims sufferi ng°se'ri ous physical harm from the 
crimes? Is the rate of local crime against the elderly increasing 
or decreasing? Are there trends in the types of crimes being com- 
' mitted against the elderly? 

Impressionistic information from other people in the community 
can also be important in "learning about the severity of the crime 
p/oblem for senior citizens. Good sources include: directors of 
senior citizen centers, staff of the prosecutor's office, local 
business people, clergymen, and the crime reporter for the local 
newspaper. 

The second part of a needs assessment is an attempt to learn 
prior to a training session about t*e group of seniors who will partici 
pate in the session, in order to target the materials more specifically 
to the audience. Ideally, trainers would like to know: how aware • 
their students are of the, crime problem in the community; whatykinds 
of crimes they are worried about; their knowledge of the senior 
service network; their living arrangements, educational background, 
and socio-economic characteristics. All of these factors can .affect 
the choice of. content or techniques used in a crime prevention edj±ca-, 
tion session. 
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Many of the same people who are quened about the local crime 
problepi can also be asked for information about the Senibrs who will 
be -participating -in the training. .If a session is to be held at a^ 
senior" citizen- center, it is very helpful to talk beforehand to the- 
di rector or sta^f about /the seniors who use the facility. Likewise, 
the president of a senior citizen club, resident manager of an apart 
ment building, or clergyman can be interviewed ahead of time if the 
sessions are/ to be held with seniors from any of these organizations. 
Advance copies of club agendas for the day of the training can suggest 
the mood of the audience and the best time for the training. 
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It is, of course, sometimes impossible to obtain this informa- ; 
tion in advance <?f crime prevention education sessions. When this is 
'the case, trainers often ask participating seniors questions about 
themselves' and* their beliefs at the start of training sessions, then 
tailor their approach on an ad hoc basis. 



Using Training Objectives ■ — 

The second st$p in planning for a crime prevention education 
.course is to use the findings from the needs assessment to develop 
goals and- learning objectives for^the course. -Goals are general 
statements of overall -purposes; objectives are specific intentions 
of change, and. are best when tied to some behavioral measure. Setting 
goals and objectives can help both the instructor and the stutients.' 
.The instructor can determine his or her rate of progress~and ^uj timate 
accomplishment, while students can obtain an overall view of the 
session and assess their own achievements. - 

1 Goals . Those cQnducting crime prevention education for olter 
persons may set general purposes or goals for'tlte training to \m 
conducted, like: •* " 

To provide an elementary knowledge of typ.ical crimes and frauds 
to which the elderly are subjected. , 



" To change imprudent habits and behaviors so that p^rsona^ 
security will be increased. 

To build an increased sense of control over th* potential 
threats to safety^ n their daily lives. 

*, To reduce feelings of isolation ,by connecting ^niors to'. the . , 
network of services available tq them., . 

• Objectives / After developing such .general goals, crime prevent 
ion educator^ can use thereto set specific instructional or learning 
objectives for'each session to be taught. Specific objectives for 
crime prevention topics of interest to the elderly are relatively 
easy to develop if sufficient thought is given to what the instruttgr 
want§ the* participants to remember, and use, and to whether accomplish* 
ment of the objectives can be measured at the en<t. &or example % 
under the topic of personal security, objectives might be that 
students .can; state, threeft-personal characteristics whlch.are attrac- 
tive to muggers; identify one precaution to take on buses, in cars/ 
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and in pub! i ^places; list three steps to take before-going on the , 
street; and describe the procedures 'for enrolling,™ a direct deposit 
•program. For a home security presentation, similar objectives are 
that s'tudent^ can: -state "three ways of making* one's- home more secure 
when not at hornet name three ways to protect one's hojjie when at home; 
declare how to-nrake jb appointment for a home security survey; and 
Tift and ocder the ^Pps. to take if one arrives home and finds it 
has beSh burg'lartzed. 

m * 

•In instructional objectives like these, usual words like "learn" 
or ".understands do not appear, for these are considered too general. - 
Rather, the intended outcome of the educational session is phrased 
in terms which can provide a measure of what is learned. 

Choosing the Content . 

Once the-n^eds assessment and goal -setting has been completed, 
the planner sfiould decide the content^ of the crime prevention bourse. 
To allow for good understanding and retention of* the materials » ( it is 
1st to divide the course contents into a number of different ses- 
C jis. Simple assignments can be made which require the students to . 
fctice between sessions to promote assimilatior^of the new information 

One logical way of dividing the^on^ent of the course is to 
focus on the steps of crime Djjeventi on : 




* Becoming aware of crime; 
t y Protecting youVse-lf on the st%et^ 

Pro^ctfng your home and property; 
>• Avoiding consumer fraud and con games; 

• Collective action against crime. 

Perhaps the most important session for senior citizens is - the 
first one on awareness of. crime, for here the students are given an 
opportunity to express their concerns and 'interests and, to discuss the 
local crime problem. Because of the already^high levels, of fear, of 
crime among many elders, it is clearly not appropriate for a trainer^ 
to use this session to expound on how dangerous the problem of Crime 
is in that locality. Instead , 'the session. can be used to bring out 
some of older participants' free-floating fears about victimization. 

• Trainers can acknowledge these fears, much as a counselor 
acknowledges the feelings of the person who ,nas been a victim of 
crime. The next step, though, is to present ,the actual crime patterns 
in the community ,as an objective way of showyigi what the resV rtsfcs of 
crime are, and what people should be, most alert to. * - ^ 

For example', older women are usually very concerned about being 
assaulted or rfaped. In fact, their real risks of victimization are 
from household theft or ^burglary.' Acknowledging that many women are 
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frightened, about personal crimes like rape and assault can be fo1- \j 
lowed by a presentation on local and national statistics on the low- ^ 
Incidence of these kinds of crimes. In this way the session can 
be used as an effective way to lQwer fear levels, -tohile at the same 
time imparting information .that is important for crime prevention. 

At tyiis and some of the other sessions, it is often very helpful 
to have a 'representative from the, 1 ocafl police department present. 
His or her presence will serve several purposes. It will provide a 
resource person who may be able to answer some tough questions about 
local police activities and limitations. Questions like "Why aren't 
therefore police on t]ie street?" "Why can't the police respond 
fasteY to calls?" .br/^my can't they catch more criminals?" may 
neeOwthoAi'tatiye (cgsponses before participants are ready and willing 
to get around to thefeusioess of taking crime prevention into their 
own hands. The law enforcement officer can also acquaint seniors 
with the most recent information on the crimes in their community, v 

• can set the tone fo^the /importance of citizens cooperating with the 
police, and can give the training -an automatic credibility in the 
eyes of many Senior citizens. 

The content "for the sessions following the first one can be 
divided into the various types of crimes which should be addressed: 
/Street crime, hAjseKjold crimes of burglary, and larceny, and consiyper 
fraud. - Finally, since collective or community crime prevention 
techniques have been shown to be very effective and to have the best 
charice of continuing over the 'long term, a \wbole session can be 
devoted to just this approach to crime prevention. 

-^K is important to gear v each of these sessions to the' qhafacter- f 
istic? of the seniors present. For example, if most of the people 
r live in -apartments, the trainer can present information on home 
secuftty for tenants, including safety in elevators and hallways, * 
organization of tenant patrols, enforcement of building codes, deal- 
ing with the landlord or rrvanagement , and' preventing push-in robberies. 
A different set of topics, would b§ appropriate for older, people who 
are, primarily homeowners, Including how to make a home look lived- 
in when away, pruning shrubs and large bushes to make'doors and ' * ^ 
windows visible-* rpm the street, obtaining a home security survey 
and organizing a block club. For seniors living alone,, it would be 

* important for the training sessions to discuss the network of ser- , 
vices available to elders, including escort services, senior centers, 
homemaker and qMoanion services ,• and telephone assurance programs;, 
safety when ansvrering the door; and con games directed at the isolated 
j^lderly. ** 

Conducting Training 

Selecting the Techniques < 

Having plannecfthe fontenf uT^tMy training sessions with an eye 
toward the characteristics of the olofer participants, the next step 
is selecting the best training methods to convey the information. 
For some time research hats indicated that p|ople learn- best when they 
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actively participate in the learning process. And so, Edgar Dale 
has devised a "Cone of Experience" (Figure 13.2) which rates various 
' kwds of learning experiences by the amount of learner activity in- 
volved, and estimates the amount of material people remember who 
have had such an experience. According to this theory, those who 
experience only verbal cues, as in reading and listening to words, 
remember the least, 'while those who are exposed only s to visual cues - 
remember slightly more. Dale maintains that when one "is exposed .to 
both verbal and sight cues, however, learning. is raised tp about 
50 percent of what is presented. When student participation through 
wrHing is added to the visual and verbal experiences, learning, is 
raised further to 70 percent. But when an actual task i s, added to 
the visual and verbal cues, about 90 percent of the materials are' 
remembered by the student. Applying this theory to the njost common 
training techniques used in crime prevention education* -we can under- 
stand why standard crime prevention training sessions ar>e relatively 
ineffective. 

Lecture or presentation . The typical crime prevention education 
session relies heavily on a lecture or speech '(hearing cues) result- 
ing, according to Dale, in only about 20 percent retention of the 
materials. Thus, a lecture should be supplemented with as many 
appropriate visual aids as possible, such as props and flip charts. 
Moreover, the materials in a lecture need to.be reinforced with other 
types of training experiences for better retention. 

Film's and slide/audio-cassette presentations are recommended as 
effective learning- devices and are generally we 1 1 -received by seniors. 
The. combination of visual and verbal* input increases the chances ^ 
, that participants will remember information presented.- 

ttowever, care -needs to be taken in showing the films and slides. 

It usually takes an older eye longer to^dapt to darkness. So when 
starting slides or films ina dSkr'k room/wait a minute- or two. 
Because older persons have reduced^e'nsitivity^jyiight and greater 
sensitivity to glare, certain conditions jean make seeing and reading 
easier for them.' These- include:' high illumination without glare, p 
enlarged figures, and f igure$*which contrast sharply with their 
background.. With regard to the last point, red or black figures 
against a yellow background seem to prjovide the*best contrast for 
older eyes. Trainers should also assess the quality of the scfnd 
in advance Jo determine whether it will be difficult to unders^nd 
•by the hearing- impaired. 

After showing a film or slides, a question-and-ahswer period or 
some other form o*f discussion -can reinforce the information presented 
in the film. Generally, discussion guides are included in film 
packages! There are many fUm and slide^presentations on crime 
preventi Oft available-, a number of which are quite suitable for 
, older aud%nces. Some are listed at the end of Chapter Five.' 

R ole play . A role play is a training exercise which simulates 
a real life situation. Participants act out the characters who are 
' involved, imitating their attitudes and behaviors. This technique 
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Figure 13.2 
Cone of Experience 



People^ Generally ^Remember : 

f 

10% of what they read 
20%- of what they hear. 




30% of what they see / Watch stilUpicture 



50% of what they 
hea r and see 




Watch moving picture 



"View exhibit 



} 



Learner Activity; 



Watch demonstration 



Verl?a v l Receiving 



Visual Receiving 



70% of what they 
say and write 



90% of what 
they sa^ as 
they perform 
a task * 




Do a- workshop exercise 



Role-play a situation 



Simulate a rea*l experience 



k Hearing, laying. 
Seeing, Do4ng 



Go through t+ie real experience 




(Adapted from materials produced by Dr. Catherine Tift for the National 
Drug Abuse Training Center. For further information ox) Dale's "Cone of 
Experience," see Wiman, Raymond V., EducationaT Media , Columbus, OH- 
Charles Merrill Co., 1969.) " 
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is excellent in crime prevention training for seniors biecause it: 

§ Provides a context for participants to express themselves.. 

It is often less' threatening- to speak through another character 
. than to speak for oneself. > . 
* v 

t Sensi tizes'the players to a. variety of different attitudes and 
motivations. By playing a character with a different viewpoint 
from one's own, -a person can develop-an understanding for 
others^ * \ 



Gives the parti 
tion techniques 
facilitates the 
world. 



cipantS an opportunity to practice crime preven- r 
in a close-to-real-life situation. This greatly 
actual adoption of the techniques in the real 



v 



^Variations on a 
teers can do a role 
called the "fishbowl 
players at the end, 
play. It is always 
or group discussion . 



role play can be used. For example, two volun- 
play in front of the r^t of the group. This is 
" 'technique. The'-audience responds to the two 
and then additional sets of volunteers can role 
helpful to conclude'role plays with a "debriefing" 
of what occurred. 



Gifest. speakers ar$ often qui te effective, especially if they 
are celebrated*or respected members of the community. Police of- 
ficers in uniform, for e^mple, represent authority and' security to 
many seniors; jfdkey*jfive positive suggestions or advice about 
reporting crimW^crime prevention tips.yfchey wi 11 lively be very 
well -received. 

To maintain the focus of a class, training leaders usually 
interview guest speakers in advance in order to give them ideas on 
how to reach the audience most effectively, as well as to discuss 
and' revjew the topics the speakers wish to cover. 

Small group exercise . This technique allows all those present 
to participate^ ev£n with a large number of people. However, it 
requires a "flexible" room or ropms in which seating can be rear- 
ranged to form SH13JI groups.** 

/ 

After people are divided into groups, they can engage in a 
variety of training techniques, such as solvit*} hypothetical pro- 
blems, xoming up with answers to qw^stions ,or doing role plays. 
Trainers find H helpful to have each group select a recorder, one 
who can take notes on what happens. After the groups dnsband and 
the Idxge group is together again, the groups caff poof information 
and shape the^r experiences. . jf 

nbi nation exercises / As mentioned, effective trainers have 
found that participatory techniques tend to produce better results fc 
than other kinds of formats. They havefalso discovered that a com- 
bination of several techniques will reinforce the information learned, 
as well as maintain the participants' interest level (Wiman, 1969). 
For example, if a trainer were offering a 90-minute £rime prevention 
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session on home security, he or she might use three different techni- 
ques, perhaps allotting a half-hour each for a small group exercise, 
a film", and a role play. Likewise* a homework assignment can also 
reinforce learning and allow time for it to be assimilated and 
digested. Participants might be asked to make a list of locks in 
the home; describe the occasions when they feel afraid on the street; 
write down what kinds of people come to their door. Reviewing the 
homework at the next session reinforces this learning. 

Other considerations . • Trainers also consider other factors 
when choosing techniques to useA These include the physical space 
for the class, size of the group,\time frames* available resources, 
educational background of participants, and so on. For any training, 
it is important to make sure the facilities will have aTl the equip- 
ment or tools needed, adequate lighting, chairs, tables, electric 
outlets, extension cords, and ventilation. And trafners should allow 
enough time before the meeting to "set up." 

It is worth noting that money is not absolutely essential for 
an effective training program, although several training tools can 
cost money. The most expensive, films, may often be available from 
a local library. If the^are not, they can bfe rented from the distri- 
butor. A second item requiring some fund$ is the printing of hand- 
outs. It is usually very helpful to give participants something to 
take home, such as a list of important numbers to keep by the tele- 
phone or a checklist of home security precautions to read. Often 
the police department's crime'prevention section provides free 
copies* of these. 

Training Tips 

After conducting a need's assessment, developing objectives for 
the training, selecting appropriate subjects to cover, and deciding 
"on the most appropriate training techniques to use, trainers are 
then ready to begin the crime prevention training session. 

Even with the best possible preparation, though, not all audiences 
Lill be equally interested in or capable of benefitting from the 
Subject of the training session. Seasoned trailers use a number of * 
different ways to gain and keep the interest of participants during 
the training sessions (Center, 1979). * 

• Try to use anecdotes or stories to which seniors in the audience 
can relate. For example, use local newspaper articles to illus- 
trate local crime programs. 

• Stop the training occasionally to take questions from the 
audience orlask your own questions. This will tell you if the 

• . seniors are understanding the training and are applying it to* 

their needs. 

§ • Circulate around the room rather than stand behind a lectern or 
'sit at a table throughout the sessions; this helps you to stay v 
aware of the audience's attentiveness and makes things more 
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• personal . 

Use props. Even if you can't use them during your training 
session, try to work with them during a question-and-answer 
period. They help senior citizens relate better to the tips 
you've given them* 

Don't forget the value of humor. ' It can reduce tension, make 
serious subjects seem less, threatening , and allow you to com- 
municate better with people attending the ^training session. 

Try to maintain as much eye contact with people in the audience 
as possible. This can make the elders feel more involved in the 
training: they'll know you are talking -to them and not at^ them. 1 

■ — * ' 

Be outgoing and friendly; if .you are too formal in your approach, 
would-be participants may easily be "turned off" to the entire 
session. 

Watch the tone of your voice. Make su^e you treat your 
listeners with respect and do not talkKlown to them. 

Speak distinctly. * Many older persons have impaired hearing or 
vision. 

<# 

Don't be impatient or operate on a strict time schedule. 
Simple tasks may require More time, effort, and energy th^n you 
anticipate. When chairs have to be turned around to watch £ 
film, for example, it may take a good five minutes for everyone 
to get settted. 

attention spans vary; response time may be slow, and memories 
may be fading. To maximize the amount of information learned 
and retained, use watchwords . Consider including a number of 
break^t^pecially for the participants to stretch. 

Isolation often creates .an increased need for attention. Some 
older people take advantage of opportunities to get this atten- 
tion in class by interrupting, offering commentary, relating 
opinion, and so forth. This impedes the group process. Make 
sure you include a question-and-answer session at the end, and 
if earlier sections of the oresentation are getting bogqed* 
down, gently interrupt and ask if the discussion can be taken 
ud again later. By writing the subject on a blackboard or 
easel, the presenter acknowledges the importance of the point 
and makes it possible to move- on.- 

Poor literacy skills are cofDmon among senior citizens, so' 
written questionnaires are sometimes ineffective evaluation 
tools. If you use questionnaires, have participants check 
things off. Otherwise, it is possible to present a questionnaire 
orally, asking for a show of hands. It is sometimes useful to 
have someone other than the presenter ask the questions .and 
record the grobp's answers. ^ 
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These tips are by no means exhaustive. The most important 
thing for trainers to do during crime prevention sessions is to be 
flexible. Maintain a "feel" for the group—their mood, interest, 
and comprehension--ancJ adjust the content and techniques accordingly. 



Evaluating the Training 



If crime prevention education is to be considered as a serious 
aporoach to reducing crime against older persons, it will be necessary 
to begin to track more carefully whether the in/ormati on is being 
retaine'd and used by the students. Evaluation fcan take a number of . 
different forms. The most simple types — immediate participant reac- « 
tiQn and self-assessment— Droduce only fimited information on the 
process of the training session. To measure whether there were any 
lasting effects , follow-up measurements need to be made some time 
after the session fas taken olace to gauge "impact." 

Immediate Pa'rticipant Reaction 

A written questionnaire or an oral survey at the end of^a crime 
prevention session is useful primarily in assessing "process" con- 
siderations such as content, method, and organization. Experienced 
trainers recognize while constructing such surveys that most people 
hesitate to be critical and that vague questions produce little 
information. Questions such 3S "Did you enjoy the meeting?" are 
almost always answered, "Yes." In order to gain better information, 
use very specific questions, such" as: • ▼ 

Could you hear the speaker clearly? 

Mas the meeting too long? 

Was the room too crowded? t» 

Would you recommend the session to a friend? 

Would you like more information on the subject? 

Will* you come to the next session? 

Sinc€ few people resoond to a request for "general comments,," 
trainers sometimes conclude with the open-ended question, "How 
would you suggest that the presentation be improved?" 

Self-Assessment 

This form of evaluation has the trainers analyzing their own, 
sessions. .They ask themselves how the training went.^ Examples of 
things tra'iners review are: 

Participation % 

- * Did the number of participating seniors increase as the 
session progressed? ^ * 
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Were the elders alert and attentive? At what parts did 
they appear to lose interest? 

Did attendance drop off from the last cleiss? 

• Organization 

- ^ Di'd the training accomplish all that was planned? (Meet 

.objectives?) < 

Did the trainer stick to the schedule? 

- ✓ If not, was the change a good one? • « 

.What went worse than expected? ^ 
What went better than expected? • 

• 'Training skills - ^ 

Did the trainer appear consent? % 
Did the trainer know the material? 

• Content 

Did the participants appear to understand the content? 

Did participants remember information from the last session? 

- * Did anyope offer insights or information new to the trainer? 

Did the trainer learn? ^ 1 

Questions of this kind are subjective; i.e., did the trainer 
feel satisfied' that he performed well? Self-assessment works par- 
ticularly well if the trainers are working in pairs an^l can exchange 
•this type <jf feedback. 




Impact 

The most significant type of training evaluation 
"impact." Impact must be measured at a later point in tmertince 
trainers want to find out; 

• ' Did the participants remember anything—arid if so, 'what is it? 

• Have the participants converted what they've learned into 
action, whether through changes in behavior or use of new 
respprces? 

If trainers are conducting a number of sessions, the easiest 
r and most productive time to conduct this kind of impact evaluation 
is at the next session in the series, a week or two after the first. 
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For example, if the first class concerned awareness of crime 
and how it affects people, a trainer could, at the second class:. 



• Ask how many people changed something about the way they 
usually do things because of what they learned at the last 
class. The trainer could then focus on these individuals and 
ask them specifically what they have changed. 

• Ask people to list what they learned last time. 

• Ask if they have done their homework assignments. Then, dis- 
cuss their assignments. \ 



, Similar techniques can be used by trainers after each class in 
a series. The trainers can even return to the site of a training 
series several weeks after the final class to assess the impacts 
\ of both that one class and the overall training, asking the former 
participants specific things: Dffi they change any behaviors? Did 
they arrange for a home security survey or Operation Identification? 
Did they obtain new locks? Do they keep important phone numbers by 
' their telephone? Did they arrange for direct deposit of checks? 



Expanding the Opportunities for Crime Prevention 



Crime prevention trainers have generally folinct that orqanized 
groups of senior citizens are eager for o'DPortuni ti$s to learn about 
crime prevention. With relatively little publicity, police crime 
' prevention trainers ara/able to fill their schedules with clubs, 
chapters, or organizatiwis of older people who want to focus one of 
theif meetings on the topic. But, effective crime prevention re- 
quires the efforts of others besides the police and related profesr 
sionals. There is a need to expand the opportunities for crime pre- 
vention education, so that each topic is covered in greater depth and 
larger numbers of elders are reached. To do this, the population of 
persons who can pl^vide the service must expand. 

Some communities are finding that atjing-related. community service 
professionals and seniors themselves can become effective crime pre- 
vention trainers or educators. . These educators have been found among 
the participants and staffs of senior citizen centers, nutrition 
sites, clubs, and even -among the management of buildings that house 
large numbers of older persons. The addition of these people to the 
ranks of crime prevention educators enables the police to make better 
use of their scarce resources, affords opportunities for repeat and 
varied training-, and provides an easily available resource of informa- 
tion and advice for seniors with crime-relate concerns. 

States and 4 localities are making good use of these human re- 
sources, incorporating crime prevention education into their existing 

services in imaginative and cost-effective ways. 

\ , * 

• Representatives of all of the major agencies that offer ser- 
vices to senior citizens in Newark, New Jersey have been trained 
as crime prevention educators: f 
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• The entire' network of Walter Reuther Senior Centers in Detroit 
provides in-depth- crime prevention education to its members; 

• The New York State Office for the Aging is acting as a "go- 
between;" it coordinates efforts between aging agencies and the 

'police to develop crime prevention packages for elderly clients; 

• Vhe states of Florida, Michigan, and Pennsylvania are training 

professionals throughout their aging networks in crime preven- 
tion for seniors. 

Even with a,large roster of well-trained crime prevention educa- 
tion specialists,' however, there will still exist the problem of 
reaching isolated, home-bound elderly with information on how to 
reduce their vulnerability to crime. One solution comes from a 
-recent evaluation which found that crime prevention information is 
effectively transmitted to senior citizens through television. 
Elderly respondents reported that they remember and acted upon crime 
prevention information that they had seen on television (Bishop 
et ah , 1979). A second solution, discussed in more detail in 
Chapter Twelve, is to ensure that all the service providers who 
come info contact with isolated individuals are knowledgeable about 
the kinds of advice and assistance they should provide. For this 
reason, crime prevention education is coming to be recognized as an 
essential part of the .education of those who work regularly with the 
frail or the isolated elderly. 

Finally, of course, it is our belief that books such as this 
handbook can serve the needs of older people, whatever their context, 
by giving elders and aging-related staffs the facts and the tools 
of. meaningful crime prevention education. We believe tftat a logical, 
r comprehensive discussion of crime and the elderly can replace «yths 
and fear with understanding and action. And so, we have discussecf 
the realities of aging/and of cnme^Tn'Amen 

and their prevention, the forms of victim assistance, and the means 
of expanding these messages.- It is our hope that these efforts .con- 
tribute to improving the quality of life of today's elders, and that 
of tomorrow's. 

L 
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